



ethnological character, and the census would reflect the 

rather than register the races of the population. Daring con- 
scription this principle of accepting ae of 
nationality made it appear that the nat of the Hun- 
garian = emp was declining. On the other hand, 
can be said as far as the Magyar element is concerned, 
making descent, as evidenced by the Magyar sound of the name, 
the criterion of race. The race of bere bina 

tainly not larger than a class formed on such a@ 

comprise. But now, on the other hand, if all the of 
H. not of pure ‘ora descent, who, in the course of centuries, 
have become assimilated to that race—who, in speech, manners, 
and ideas, have been Magyaried—who feel with these and claim 
to be of them—were to be reallowed with them, then very differ. 
ent numbers would have figured in the census lists. The M 
yar element had then, in all ability, one-half of the ori) 
nally*German and Slovack, a good part of the Romanaic, 
Servian, and Ruthenian nationalities. But even taking the 
figures as they now stand in the government tables, it appears 
that in the crown land of Hungary the Magyars form nearly one 
half, the Slaves about a fifth, and the Germans one-ninth of the 
entire oop. Looking at the districts separately, we find that in 
three the Magyars have the majority, and indeed in the Pest 
district form three-fourths, in the district of Hedenburg two- 
thirds, and in Grosswardein more than one-half, of the pop. In 
the districts of Presburg and Kaschan. on the other 
Siavish element has the preponderance, forming in the first 
two-thirds, and in the second, taking Slovacks and 
together, more than half of the whole. The German element 


inconvenience, 
nationality thus professed would be of a political rather than > 





the German language for the native Magyar, but in vain; and 
renewed exertions are now making to maintain the native Hun- 
garian language; although, says Kohl, “the advantage of em- 
ploying a language so far more cultivated than the Hungarian 
as the German is, appears on ery A occasions so obviously, that 
the most determined patriots find it hard to avoid doing so, and 
to feel half-ashamed of their native tongue. They are often 
compelled to intersperse, in their conversation, German turns 
and ex) ions for ideas, which they cannot otherwise make 
intelligible. The Magyar language has not, like the German, 
struck deep root into the hearts of the people, but rather resem- 
bles those plants which float loosely in the air. It has been by 
law excluded from the legislative assemblies, from diplomacy, 
and in a ey measure from the sciences and from the schools. 
Even as late as the preceding summer, the university lectures 
continued to be given in Latin, but the beginning of this year 
pe agg the final term at which the Latin language was to 
expire." 

Slavonians.] The Slovacks or Slavonians are the second in 
rank, and the most numer®us tribe in this country. They amount 
to about 4,050,000, and consist of sgveral tribes, of which each 
speaks its own dialect, They may be divided into the Slovaks, 
who are chiefly located in the N and W of HL, and to whom 
belong the Kopaniczares, the colossal inhabitants of the Carpa- 
thians; the Croates, or Croatians, and Illyrians, in Croatia 
Proper, and the SW of H., a rude and uncivilized, but industri- 
ous and harmless people, speaking the Illyro-Croatian dialect; 
and the Serbes and Raizes, mostly in Slavonia, the Banat, and is 
the SE of H., speaking a Wlakish dialect. Besides these tribes, | represented most powerfully in the Oedenburg district, where it 
there live on the Carputhians a considerable body of Rusniaks, | figures as one-fourth; it is weakest in that of @ 
with whom Schwartner classes about 22,000 Vandals, located in | where it contributes but one seven-and-twentieth part to the 
the county of Risenburg, though other geographers have classed | population.” In the Pest district, the Germans are but 1 to 
them with the German. every 10; in the Kaschau and Presburg districts, 1 to every 18 of 

the 
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‘ Germans, 4c} The German denizens, bemen Geysa received | other races. 

to ki . ° ‘ 

into the kingdom in 1143, now amount to about 900,000. They Religion.] est rding to the letter:of 


have preserved their language and national character in the 9 2) SIS 

midst of Slavonians and Magyars, and are, without doubt, the | there is no established réligion in H., although the 

most industrious and civilized tribe in the whole kingdom.— majority of the inhabitants are Catholics; but the 
influence of the clergy, and the undefined ex) 
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These are the pringpal tribes; but besides these there are about 

4,000,000 Wiaches or Wallachians, a remnant of the old Dacian | *” ro 
sions of the law, cause the other religious to 

Waggoners; the Jews amount to about 300,000; and the Gipsies virtua ecord- 
to 45,000.—The resident Armenians, who are the best fonmers Bere lly segeried a0 monly rs 
chants, the Lithuanian colonists in the Banat, and the Arnauts, | United Greeks who acknowledge the paren 
occupying two villages, may all together amount to 8,000 souls. | the pope, and the Armenians, in 1820 was 5,392,595; 

| ition of the nation- 

| 

) 





Inhabitants, dispersed over the whole country as herdsmen and 
and cattle-merchants in HL. the Greeks, or Macedonian mer. | @&,to Czaplovicz, the number of Catholics, with the 
Th & conspectus of the recent Hungarian census just published the census of 1840 re’ ed 6,897,500 Catholics; 
ee nas MENS the sambem ane distribution of the nation | 919 400 Tuited Geedkeviand 1,302,100 Schismatie 
remit ise refer, not to the great historical king- | Greeks. ‘The Calvinists in 1820 were 1,285,816; in 
dom \ ns administered by the ‘palatine Stephen in 1843, 1840, 1,800,100. The Lutherans in 1820were 822,989; 
Mary bemien bot merely hatha | in 1840, 858,300. ‘The Jews in 1820 were 150,000; 
of its appanages py Schwar- | in 1840, 262,000. The recent census of the crown- 
Cows inad ef! H., then, contains, | lands of H. represents the pop. of H. Proper, classi- 
districts, 45 comitats, 95 cities, 703 | fied according to religious confessions, as follows 
Catholics, 4,122,788; Helvetic confession, 1,415,192 
Augsburg confession, 724,328; United 
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The other prelates have from £1,000 to £10,000. 
Besides these dignitaries, there are upwards of a 
hundred titular prelates, and a numerous body of 
canons, abbots, &c., some of them with very consi- 
derable incomes. The supreme head of the Greek 
church in H., as well as iw the whole Austrian em- 

ire, is the archbishop of Carlowitz, who is elected 

a national congress, comprised of 100 delegates, 

osen by the clergy, military (of the frontiers), 
landed proprietors, and burgesses, twenty-five from 
each class.—The Evangelic - Reformed (Calvinist), 
and the Bvangelic-LiBheran churches, as they are 
called, are under the direction of seniors, inspectors, 
and superintendents. Every Protestant church or 

rish chooses its own preacher, appoints his salary, 
issolves connection with him when it chooses, and 
manages its own schools. Yet above it is a series of 
representative assemblies, which have even a legal 
power over its movements. First comes the ‘ As- 
sembly of the seniorate,’ composed of the preachers 
from several neighbouring churches, together with 
delegates from the congregations. This decides upon 
certain school and parish-affairs, and is presided over 
by two members, chosen from themselves, a senior 
and curator. Above this again is ‘the Assembly of 
the supérintendents,’—the highest church conven- 
tion, —which decides upon all the most important 
matters before the National churth. The superin- 
tendent is a kind of Protestant bishop, presiding over 
many seniorates. His duty is to visit the various 
parishes under his charge, to examine the candidates 
for the ministry, and to keep watch over the morals 
of the clergy. He is usually paid from 200 to 300 
dollars a-year for travelling-expenses, but otherwise 
must be at the head of a congregation, and perform 
the usual duties of a clergyman. They are chosen 
almost directly from the people. The ‘ Assembly of 
the superintendents’ is composed also of men sent 
directly by the congregations as delegates, and is pre- 
sided over by two members, one a superintendent, 
and the other the ‘upper curator.’ In every church, 
assembly, and council, there should be certain men, 
appointed from the laity, to aid in guiding the pro- 
ceedings, and especially to take charge of the mone- 
tary matters. In consequence, every assembly of the 
Seniors, every convention of superintendents, every 
church-meeting, has its two presiding officers,—a cler- 
rage and a layman,—the latter usually having the 

of ‘curator’ or ‘inspector.’ 

Hungarian language and literature.| The language 
ars is a very remarkable one, and throws 
much light on the study of history. It is one of the 
—— of the living languages which have come 

Asia to Europe, and as such has preserved 
many traits of its oriental origin. The Magyars be- 
longed. originally to the Finns, an Uralian race, 
which extended in early ages from the SW of Asia 
‘on the Caspian sea, to the extreme NE of Europe; 
and their uae: © derived from the primitive 
‘tongue of this tri The Hungarian language is 
written with Roman characters, and the different 

ronunciation of the yowels is marked by accents, 
eae ress 008, hat someting sagnis- 
nt in its sounds.—Among the numerous gram: 
of the 


mars 
; 2¢ Magyarian la the first was writtén by 
James Pannonius in the 15th cent., but was after- 
yards lost. The first which a in print was 
‘by John Sylvester, or Erdési, in 1589. A society of 








men published one at Vienna in 1795. 6 
wiry . 











HUNGARY. 
bestowed 7 it by other nations. In the Ith cent. 
a number of schools were established in the convents; 


and in the 12th cent. it was customary for the young 
Hungarians, particularly those who were destined to 
be priests, to attend the newly formed univ rat 
Paris. In the beginning of the 13th pant 9 
or studium gen was established at Wessprim | 
Hungary, in imitation of the university at in 
which chairs were founded for all the liberal arts, 
and for theology and law. In the 16th and 17th 
cents. schools and colleges increased in H. With 
the 14th cent. the Latin language began to exercise 
that sway in H. which-it then did in all the civilized 
countries of Europe; but it has maintained its supre- 
macy in H. almost to our own times.—Hungary and 
Transylvania have produced many excellent writers 
in this language, although from very ancient times 
chronicles and annals were kept in the native lan- 
guage, After the close of the 15th cent. there ap- 
peared as historians Tubero, Zermeagh, Istvanfi, and 
Tzentivangi. In medicine, natural Remy ee and 
natural history, Clusius, Koeleseri, Poda, Horvath, 
were distinguished names; in the philosophical and 
mathematical sciences, Petrus de Dacia, Berengi, 
and Mako; and in poetry and rhetoric, James Pan- 
noniug, Olahus, Bekengi, Revai, and Carlooszky. 
Under the kings of the house of Anjou, the language 
of the country and the national literature assumed a 
greater degree of importance. Deeds and letters 
now began to be written in the Hungarian language, 
and a translation of the Bible was also executed in 
the vernacular tongue., But it was not till the 16th 
cent., under the government of Ferdinand L., and 
Maximilian, that the fairest flowers of national lite 
rature blossomed. The religious disputes which with 
the Reformation had penetrated into H. accustomed 
the people to think in their own language, while the 
sacred poetry which was now introduced into reli- 
gious services greatly enriched and refined the dia- 
lect, The study of national history was now excited 
and assisted by the chronicles of Szekely published 
in 1559, of Heltai in 1572, and of Bartha in 1664. 
Translations of the Bible by Komjati, Telegyhdzi, 
and Kormdromi, now appeared; and many celebrated 
preachers were trained in this period, whose writings 
would suffer no loss from a comparisen with those of 
the most celebrated theologians of their age, as Gaal,* 
Kultsér, Telegdi, Delsi, Kaldi, and Alvintzy. Reli- 
ious and popular poetry were now cultivated by 
zekely, Batizi, Gelei, 'Tindédi, Balassa, 
others; Count Nicolas Zring, Christopher Pasko, and 
the talented Gyoengyoesi, produced epic MS ; 
while Balassas, Beniczky, ind others, dey: them- 
selves to the lighter lyric. An ery be eedia was 
written in Hungarian, and published by John Tsere 
in 1653. This flourishing period of national litera- 
ture was overcast by several circumstances, which 
we cannét here detail; and the Latin lan came 
again into general use from 1700 to 1780. The first 
Hungarian newspaper ap in Latin in 1721; 
and during this epoch, the works of pew 
Husgty, Bad, Celto, and Horanyi, rivalled in 
and elegance of diction those of our own Buchanan. 
During the last ten years of Maria byt 
circumstances took another turn, and een oid 
ee sangre nw others: 
guished themselves by wor! angar 
guage. In 1781 the Beit ip 
rian. appeared at Pres 
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Matyasi, and Bergsengi; while Viray, 
Marton, and Endroedi, have attained dis- 

writers—The total 
in H. from 1817 to 1825 
310 were written in Hungarian, 


_ Szabé, Arawka, 
: pwc 8 
‘tinguished eminence as 
‘number of works « 
| was 719, of whic’ 
{ 959 in Latin, 127 in German, 11 in Slavonian, 6 in 
‘ Greek, 5 in,Esclavonian, and 1 in French. 
Seminaries.) ‘The Catholics, in 1830, had one uni- 
| versity and several colleges, with aboyt 2,689 parish- 
| sch and altogether 3,561 professors and teachers 
in H. The united Greeks and Armenians had 382 
schools, with as many teachers. The Greeks pos- 
sessed 2 nasia and 1,226 schools. The Calvinists 
had 8 colleges, and several nasia and schools, 
with about 1,600 teachers. e Lutherans had 1 
| lyceum, 1 college, several gymnasia and schools, and 
| 629 teachers. The Jews had about 100 teachers. 
! There were also agricultural schools, experimental 
| farms, and schools-of-industry throughout the coun- 
| try. A writer in the Atheneum, already quoted, gives 
{ us the following account, from a native work, of the 
| state of education in.H.: “In a country in which 
| education is under the control of the government, we 
‘ may speak of an educational department of state as 
| well as of any other branch of administration. This 
| department in H. is under the immediate direction 
| of the vice-regal council. In each of the 5 dis- 
tricts into wack the kingdom is divided for this pur- 
pose, there is a chief director, under whom are dis- 
trict and local inspectors. There are few villages 
without a school of some description; in the towns 
there are generally larger schools, each with three or 
four masters. In Buda, Presburg, and seven other 
towns, there are normal schools of a ee descrip- 
tion, in which teachers are also formed for the na- 
tional schools. ‘The next in order are the gymnasia, 
of which there are 59 in the kingdom, and 6 archi- 
gymnasia. ‘The course in these schools lasts from 6 
to 8 years, whichare chiefly occupied in the study of 
the Latin classics. Still higher in rank are the ly- 
| | ceums, in which a course of philosophy is given, and 
| above these are the academies in Presburg, Raab, 





fae|: Kaschau, Grossvardein, and Agram, and the archi- 
| episcopal lyceums, each of which has 8 professors. 
(|| ‘There is also a seminary in each diocese for the edu- 
| cation of young men for the church. The highest 
institution for education is the university of Pest, 
f|\ which has upwards of 100 teachers, 50 of whom are 
(|; professors. Students of every religious creed are ad- 
[im|; mitted without distinction: the actual number is 





about 1,500, among whom there are a good _s 
Jews, and a few Mahommedans from the Turkis 
peeee: This university a of the — m 
urope, possessing landed and other property whic! 
has been estimated at near £1,000,000 sterling. This 
enables it to pay the salaries of 3,560 schoolmasters, 
and to give stipends of £16 and £20 per annum to 
upwards of 800 poor students. Altogether there are 
_ tout 1,500 Catholic students in H. (including those 
of the theological faculty), whose education costs 
or mashing. The Calvinists, Lu- 
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for teaching a icular branch of, 1 
ehaunemanlees ‘tee military academy in Pest; the {| — 
mining and forest academy in Schemnitz, W has jj 
a European reputation; the school of | ge 
Altenberg, founded: by the late Archda of — 
— a —— — and en t 
with a ly li i unt Festetics, | 
iateindiey-cor tes bankas anne of Balaton 
under the name of Georgicon, It possesses 

acres of land, and has 4 professors; the course lasts 
three years; it is an institution which is well worthy 
the attention of travellers.” # 

Orders of the state.| The privileged orders are 
the prelates, magnates, nobles, the elergy, and the 
inhabitants of the free towns. These form what 
called ‘the Estates.’—The nobles, who have pans. 
the title of populus, have maintained the same privi- 
leges which they enjoyed in the time of the Crusades. 
They are free from all burdens of the state, on eon- 
dition of serving the king in war, not, however, with- 
out the sanction of the diet; but on ex 
contributions of late years, the nobles, whose num- 
bers amount to 270,000, have assessed t 
for their share of the public burden, They alone 
can hold landed property. No peasant or citizen can 
obtain justice against a noble but through another 
noble, or the magistracy of a free town. Mr. Paget 
informs us that the word noble has a meaning alto- 
gether different in H. from its signification with us; 
that “it answers more to our freeman, and expresses 
a right to certain political and civil privileges not 
enjoyed by the rest of the population. If the law 
has made no distinction in the constitutional rights 
of the nobles, custom has established in their social 
position as marked gradations as are to be found. in 
the various classes of society of any other country. 
The Hungarians maintain that the titled nobles date 
only from the accession of the house of Hapsburg to 
the throne; and that the magnates of former times 
were only so from their position as barons and counts 
of the kingdom—that is, great officers of the court 
and governors of counties. Even the very titles 
grof and baro are borrowed from the German graf 
and baron. Be this as it may, at present they are 
divided socially into three classes—the magnates, 
answering to our peers; the untitled nobles, a middle 
class, answering to our gentry; and the ‘one-house 
nobles,’ men possessing the hereditary rights of no- 
bility, but in eyery other respect—in property, eda- 
cation, and manners—little above the peasant. Of 
these three grades of nobility, making a pop. of half- 
a-million, is formed the real, constituency of H. 
The whole pop. of H. Proper may be reckoned at 
10,000,000, so that the proportion of the 
is 1 in 20, if the number of adult males only be con- 


sidered.” A more recent writer on Hongay — 
Fényes) makes the number of nobles to be 617, 








Pe i a a re rr rn hn rn rere 








and the whole pop. 12,033,399, the , 
about the same. The same writer gives the whole 
number of titled or magnate families as 10 prince 
106 bearing the title of counts, and 98 that 
rons. Of the latter, the chief is the palatine, wi 


is chosen for.life by the diet, from 4 page 
ring & n 
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and elect. their own magistrates, but cannot 
livncly poseom land unless they have a patent 
of nobility.—The condition .of the peasants—who 
formerly were all bondsmen—has been considerably 
ameliorated by the Urbarial law. But the peasant 
of H. has scarcely cg ogee rights, and there is 
no limit in point of to the services which he 
may be to perform to the state, while 
he pays at least nearly ten-clevenths of the land- 
tax. 


Government.] _H., since 1687, has been an heredi- 
tary monarchy, limited by the representatives of the 
privileged orders assembled in the diet. The suc- 
cession goes in the male and female line, and the 
right of election in the Estates can only be again 
exercised when the present dynasty is entirely ex- 
tinet.—The fundamental laws of H. are the golden 
bull of Andreas IT. of 1222, the magna charta of the 
Magyars; the privileges of the nobility as acknow- 
ledged by law in 1741; the treaty of Vienna in 
1606, aed, that of Lintz in 1647, by which the free 











exercise of religion is guaranteed to the Protestants; 
the act of the diet of Presburg in 1687; and the in- 
augural diplomas of 1790 and 1791.—The king has 
very extensive powers. He exercises the whole 

| executive powers; he nominates the bishops and 

i 

‘ 






prelates, independently of the pope’s confirmation, 
which ‘only regards their piel functions; he has 
the control of all the establishments for education; 
he confers all civil and military dignities, except 
that of the palatine, and the two keepers of the 
crown; he is the president of all the tribunals of 
justice, and can order ‘the Insurrection,’ as it is 
called, or general levy of the nation; and he alone 
can grant patents of nobility. But in the legislation 
and taxation the states have an important vote, and 
laws and taxes can only be imposed with the con- 
sent of the diet. The king must swear to the con- 
stitution in presence of the people in the open air; 
when he receives from the hands of the primate the 
crown of St. Stephen. He is of age at 14. 

- The states consist of the prelates, to whom belong 
the Catholic and Greek archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots; the magnats, or higher nobility; the rest of 
the nobili , who are represented by two deputies 
from each comitatus; and the royal free towns. These 

ites alone form what is called in the langnag 
stitution the populus in dietum; whilst the rest 
¢ le are even in the laws styled the misera 
rleb Teathimena, having no part in the business of 
7 state, farther than bearing almost all its charges 
ne. ° 
The diet, or comitia regni, is, according to law, 
summoned every three years. Three months after 
the summons is issued, they appear in two cham- 
bers: the first consisting of the magnats and prelates, 
der the presidency of the palatine; the second 
pny Sig the deputies of the nobility. The king 
Paani person, or is represented by a commis- 
ioner. He announces, after the opening of the diet, 
| postulata to the states. When the king and states 
iv! « postulatum, it becomes a law, or 
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king assembles and prorogues 
The whole H ened. 
i with the stamp of the middle 





ed in the early part of 
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torrent of abuses, trial by jury established, with other _ 
improvements, — _, " 
Administration.] - The administration of H. differs 


yk ges of ee other Austrian states. 
the king is represen’ 
assisted by a council-of-state, of which the m 
are named by the king; but the whole is sv 
to the Hungarian chancery at Vienna, thtough whic 
the king decides every matter constitutionally de- 
pending on his will. Each comitatus is governed by 
a special council, of which the fitst officer is the 
comes, or obergespacin, of whom thirteen are heredi- 
tary,—the rest are named by the King; below the 
comes is the vice-comes ordinarius, and the vice-comes 
substitutus, and two or four judices nobilium, besides 
several other officers. These administrative coun- 
cils are also tribunals of justice, from which the last 
appeal is to ‘the Septemviral board.—We are not 
yet in possession of the details of the new system of 
administration which has been adore by the au- 
thorities of Vienna in relation to H. It is under- 
stood, however, that the country will be divided into 
5 administrative districts, the respective capitals of 
which are to be Pesth, Presburg, Oedenburg, Kas- 
chau, and Grosswardein. The affairs of each dis- 
trict aré to be administered by an obergespan, or dis- 
trict-director, assisted by a large staff of secretaries, 
clerks, &c. The obergespan ranks as next magnate 
to the statthalter in his ministerial capacity, The 
districts are, as now, to be further divided into com- 
tats or counties whose concerns will be superintended 
by presidents assisted by a council and officers. The 
presidents rank next in authority to the district- 
obergespan. The lowest local administrative gy 
sion will be that of a stuhl-bezirke, or commune, ‘un- 
der the superintendence of a single officer. Political 
administration will belong exclusively to the impe- 
rial minister of the interior. Every administrator, 
whether of comitats, gespanschaftens or stuhl-bezirke, 
will be personally responsible for the execution of 
the orders sent to him by the central authorities at 
Vienna.—H. has its own code of civil and criminal 
law.—Politically considered, H. stands somewhat in 
the same relation to the arbitrary power of Austria, 
that Ireland did to Britain before the passing of the 
Catholic emancipation act. It was fipally delivered 
yoke about the beginning of the 
18th century; but though united to Austria, it, still 
considers itself as au independent kingdom, gtd 
a constitution which the Hungarians i pt wit! 
jealous attachment, and laws’ and privileges, the 
operation of which has been, and still continues, a 
source of great trouble and offence to the Austrian 
court. “In point of fact, H. and Transylvania, with 
all their possessions and dependencies, never were 
incorporated into the Austrian empire, but formed a 
separate independent kingdom, even after the 
tion of the Pragmatic sanction, by which the same 
law of succession was ado i, 
wie Fes ees uae 
proof of this t is furnis " 
porated into the act of the P 
which stipulates that the te: of 
cies, as well as its independ 
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residence. A well-informed writer says: “ Whilst 
the revenue 0 from the German and Italian 
dominions of the emperor proceeds in a great mea- 

5 i erences ae maior yor 
nd, H, rsevered in a system of indirect 
taxation, which has foreed the Austrian government 

{ 






to surround that kingdom by a tordon of custom- 
houses andefiscal officers. e internal customs’ 
duties have never been a source of considerable 
revenue to Austria, for her principal object has been 
to prevent the produce of the untaxed lands of H. 
from coming into the markets of Austria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, &e., in competition with the produce of 
the taxed lands of those provs. But the imperial 
government ha$ never been able to obtain from the 
Hungarian dict the assent of the nobles to a system 
oftaxation more conformable to the general system 
of the empire, more profitable to the state, and less 
‘ onerous to the people. The consequence is, that the 
‘ Austrian government, drawing no funds from H., 
docs very little for Hungary. Capital is wanting, 
roads are wanting, and all the resources of the coun- 
try, which might be amply sufficient to constitute the 
real independence of a rich, populous, and powerful 
state, are paralyzed by the absence of a good system 
of taxation. The chief obstacle to the reform of the 
finances of H. lies in the exemption of the secondary 
nobility from taxation; for although by the urbarinn 
| of 1885 a noble has now to pay taxes for such pea- 
sants’ lands as may pass into his possession, the 
great bulk of the nobles and all their hereditary 
estates are untaxed. The casa militaria and casa 
domestica are sybsidies exclusively levied on the pea- 
sants and the inhabitants of the free towns, and they 
are assessed at the county meetings by the nobles who 
do not directly contribute tothem. ‘To maintain this 
privilege, the Hungarian nobles submit to be ex- 
cluded from the markets of Europe. and to hold the 
least improving properties inthe world. Never were 
men more deluded by their own prejudices; all pro- 
prietors of the soil are taxed, whether such taxes 
| are paid by themselves, or by their tenants, or levied 
in the shape of restrictions on the productions of the 
land; but the Hungarian noble pays no nominal 
taxes, and he is proud of this exemption, though it 
|| prevents industry and trade by shutting him out 
from his natural markets,—it prevents intercourse, 
|| from want of money to make roads or improve na- 
| apttons ane it makes the necessities of the state 
fall with the twofold weight of an unproductive bur- 
den on the whole community.” 

Military force.| Under the old regime, I, con- 
tributed to the imperial army, 15 regiments of in- 
fantry, composing an effective force of 60,000 men; 
and 12 regiments of hussars, each of 1,800 horse. 
Transylvania contributed 5 regiments of infantry, 
among which were three Wallachian, and two regi- 
ments of Szeckler hussars, each 3,000 men strong. 
To these troops of the line must be added’ 16 regi- 
ments of border-infantry—or infantry of the Military 
confines—and one Coe of cavalry, together, 
with reserves, making 80,000 men strong. This large 

r oft the Hungarian finances. Besides 
the instirrection,’ as it was called 

from the Fre 

‘is ‘spo 


war, formed an 
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carried and used with deadly skill, It is sim 


force. 
§ '| measures from 15 to 20 ft.; a leaden 
on ffe 


and maintain themselves. Thus, 
ing of the Hungarian no! 
among themselves ‘ insu 
proclamations and orders®6f the day, they 
selves ‘insurgents,’ an allusion is made to t 
national history rather than to their 
in relation to Austria. In the late revolution : 
regular old imperial troops from 20,000 to 25,000 





28 battalions of the line, of the regiments Alexander, 
Miguel, Schwarzenberg, Turzli, Charles-Ferdinand, 
Vasa, which were complete; and of single battalions 
of the regiments of Este, Ernst, Michael, Prince of 
Prussia, Kgulai, and Leiningen. These battalions, 
formed by the Austrian government out of Hunga- 
rians, were full of enthusiasm for the Magyar cause. 
In the beginning of the revolution, the soldiers of 
the regiment of the prince of Prussia were seen, in 
the streets of Pesth, to tear the black-Yellow cord 
from their shakos, and replace it by the Hungarian 
white-red-green; and the grenadiers of Ofen rent 
the Austrian stripe out of their trousers to the ery 
of ‘Eljar at Magyar!’ Of the 12 hussar regiments, 
all that were stationed in H. placed themselves at 
the disposal of the Hungarian diet: these were 8 
regiments, well broken in to the exercise, and each 
2,000 men strong. Besides these, there were formed 
before the outbreak of the war three new regiments 
of cavalry, which bore the name of the Lehel, Ma» 
tyas, and Hunyadi hussars. The last regiment was 
so swollen by volunteers that, towards the end of 
January 1849, it counted nearly 6,000 men, and was 
divided into three brigades, one of which was led by 
Bem into Transylvania. This and the Matyas regi- 
ment consisted almost wholly of nobles. In the 
months of January and February were formed 9 
guerilla corps. In the middle of February there 
were only two Polish legions, which counted each 
3,500 men; but latterly it is probable 28,000 Poles 
were serving in the Hungarian army. These Poles, 
with the exception of some 1,400 or 1,500 énigres, 
come mostly from Galicia, where single noblemen 
raised whole companies and battalions, and led them 
over the Carpathians. Besides these, there were in 
the Hungarian army many Poles from the kingdom 
of Poland, from Podolia and Volhynia. These were 
mostly nobles, who, accompanied by their jager and 
retainers, and richly equipped, under favour of night 
and fog slipped over the Russian frontier. The re. 
peated descents of Bem on the Bukowina had for 
their chief aim to open a communication with Rus- 
sian Poland in this direction, and to extricate and 
annex the isolated bands of Polish insurgents, that, 
having stuck fast in the Bukowina, were unable to 
cross the Transylvanian frontier.—In the late revo- 
lutionary war, the Magyar armies found able auxili- 
aries in the wild pop. scattered over the vast 

and foresis of the interior, particularly the hors¢- 
herds, or tenders of ‘the troops of wild horses of the 
plains, the swineherds, and fishermen. The first- 
named of these were especially dreaded by Austrian 
troops, on account of the extraordinary wi 


whip with which they select and catch any 
the herd they wish to tame and dispose | 
application of it in war is quite a.m 

handle not more than 2 ft. in length, 
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body they please.. skirmishes, any isolated foot- | beheaded in 1457, and threw the youngerinto prison. The wenk- 
soldier, i*he fire# "his musket nnd misses, is lost| Minded Ladinas de few monthe ae chi trons franc 
before he can attempt to reload: the wild horse- | was called ont of prison, and/on the 24th of January 1458, el 
man rashes past, and with the sweep of his ball-| king by the nation. ins was f hero = noblest a 


loaded thon es him lifeless on the earth by | He patronized the ‘sciences, ‘and: f 
a blow on Hae. The dress of. the cavalry. is pene every means ni srt taeeiroms aeeoes 
eculiar, and is copied by our hussars. The term | check. Inthe war with the emperor Frederic II. he entered 


i igni ‘ i *) Carinthia, and Carniola, and at last Vienna itself’ He ded a 
ty Hiutigarian, and significs “the twentieth,” | Cerrrsity, estkblished ¢ ¢onslderabte Btrary.-end tavined varied 


. becatise twenty peasants are bound to furnish one jearned men, artiste, and printers, from Italy fnito tite 


; . He 
horseman to the cavalry. The Hungarian infantry | died on the 6th of April 1490, without legitimate heirs, and Win- 
are called haiduckes; the light infantry go under the wan of Boheesia, effec meyers Mp eye. cont. 

at f ons, receive e crown . from the han nobles 

name angers » pp bags they derive from 4 | that same year. Austria, in 1491, resumed of 
mere Rascian village of that name, in the district of | and the other provinces conquered by Matthias, The ot 
Baja,in Lower Hungary. A still rougher tribe of | succession to the Hungarian crown which nowiopened up to Aus- 
warriors are the Seressans, who inhabit the frontiers se auls'ts Choa the poner ter tay eaaeams aaa bere 
of ‘Transylvania and Moldavia. Their arms consist | sforavin and Lusatia were now torn from the kin tong om 
of a carbine and two cutlasses; their dress is similar | took possession of several towns in Dalmatia; and Moldavia 
to that of the Uhlans; and their military service is cee seg dese ai i. oe Beem ty sae: ho 

516 by his son Lewis IL, under who: e trou ex: 
like that of the Tyrolese chasseurs, the magnats, or higher nobility, headed by John Zapolya, ga- 
History.) Pannonia, or Hungary to the S and W of the Dan- | thered fresh strength, while the country was at the same tmo- 
ube, was anciently inhabited by the Scordisci and Taurisci. | ment invaded by the Turks, against whom Lewis fell in the bat- 
‘When these tribes were subdued, and Pannonia was made a Ro- | tle of Mohacz in 1526, when Sabacz, Belgrade, and the whole of } 
man prov., it was divided into Upper and Lower, by the con- | Servia and H. as far as the Raab, were devastated by the con- { 
Scone who made the Raab the boundary between these two | querors. John Zapolya was thereupon elected king; while Ste- | 
wisions. It was invaded by the Huns, a. p. 877. These fieree | phen Bathory, another magnat, proclaimed Ferdinand I. of Aus- 
invaders were overthrown in 489 by the Goths and Gepidw, who | tria, Lewis, brother-in-law, king of H. John nevertheless main- 
in their turn yielded to the Longobaris, in 526. When the lat- | tained hjmself on the throne, but was obliged to leave the best 
conquerors marched upon Italy, the Avarians invaded the | part of H. with Buda in the hands of the Turks, in whose pos- 
oonntry, ond extended their dominion into Bavaria; but they | session they remained until the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, when 
were | by Churiemagne, who forced them to profess | Leupold L again got possession of them. From this period H. 
“ ‘the end of the 9th cent., the Magyares | has remained united with the Austrian empire; indeed, the au- 
they called themselves—or Hungarians—as they were called | thority of Austria was established in H. from the day of the view | 
by their Slavonian neighbours—a Caucasian tribe, advanced from | tory at Mochos, in 1687, when its armies, assisted those of j 
the Lower Ukraine and Moldavia, over the Crapacks or Carpa- | Charles of Lorraine, overthrew the Turkish power. ancient 
thian mountains, into Pannonia. They were about 1,000,000 in | right of the States to elect their own monarch was indeed con- 
ber, and ‘were divided into seven confederated tribes. These | firmed; but this every empefor of Austria contrived to evade by 
jued the country, and reduced the ancient inhabi- | having his heir elected to the Hungarian throne in his lifetime, 
viz. the Slavonians, Bulgarians, Wlaches, and Romans, to | so that whether the supreme governing power was Turk or 
. heir principal chief, Arpad, took half the country to | Christian proved indifferent to the Hungarians—both weré op- 
; and each of the other chiefs received a portion of the | pressors; and accordingly, in 1711, we find the nation im open 
y fons ro territory. Under Arpad's grandson, Duke Geysa, | revolt, 80 manifold had been the encroachments of the Austrians 
ting inroads of the Magyares on the countries to- | in the brief period of their sway. This revolution is remarkable 
and east, were put a stop to; and Geysa himself | for having provoked the intercession of the British government, 
in 973, missionaries were received from the west, | with whose interests it interfered by weakening the power of 
civilizing doctrines of Christianity throughout the | Austria, at that time allied with us in the prosecution of that war 
Geysa's son, Saint Stephen, who, according to a cus- | with France in which the duke of Marlborough gained so mach 
times, had the hereditary royal dignity conferred upon | renown. The British plenipotentiaries remonsttated with the 
hands of the emperor Otto JIL in the year 1000, gave | house of Austria, and advised the recognition of the rights of H.; 
the ecclesiastical and political institutions of the 
divided the whole country into 72 comitatus or 
invested the highest public officer, viz. the comes, 


with the superior civil and military command. 
10 bishoprics, and organized a kind of national of Maria Theresa, who voluntarily restored to the Mag- 


in which, however, only the higher officers of the | yars their ancient constitution and liberties. “A calm of 
and the immediate vassals of the king had a place. The | half-a-century succeeded, and was only broken by the emperor 
‘which ensued after Stephen's death in 1038, furnished the | Joseph IL, in his love of the despotic system of centralization, 
emperors with a pretext for imterfering in the internal | which prevailed at Vienna, attempting to incorporate H. with 
H.; and King Peter was forced in 1044 to accept of his | Austria. This nefarious proceeding was energetically and auc- 
a fief of Germany. This yoke was however shaken | cessfully resisted; and in 1790 the emperor was fain obliged Bo 
in 1068; and under Saint islaw and his successor, Kolo- | lemnly to declare, in an express article of the constitution, “That 
civil harmony was restored, and the countries of Croatia | H. is a free and independent nation in her entire system. of legis- 
Dalmatia were united with the kingdom, About a. p. | lation and administration, and nots 
from Lower Germany, and 
Flanders, came to Hungary and Ivania; and Geysa III. 
permitted them to preserve among themselves their German 
constitution, Andreas IL gave in 1222, a kind of national 
charter, which was confirmed and enlarged in 1234. ate 
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) couverted the peasants 
ders of the soil, quit of all the old feudal burdens. This 
had passed both the houses ou Feb. 4, 1848, before the French 
revolution had broken out; so little had that great event to do 
with the reforming efforts of the Hungarians. The Austrian 

cabinet, seeing their overwhelming unanimity, felt that 
was impossible; and Ferdinand proceeded with the court to 
Presburg, and ratified the laws by oath on 11th April 1848. This 
is the reform which all patriotic Hungarians fondly looked upon 
as their charter of constitutional rights, opening to them the pro- 
mise of a career in which they should emulate Great Britain, as 
a pattern of a united, legal, tolerant, free, and loyal country. 
Croatia is a prov. of the Hungarian crown; and there Jellachich, 
as ban or governor, openly organized revolt against H., by mili- 
tary terrorism, and by promising Slavonic supremacy. Dissen- 
sions between the Magyar and Slavonic races had existed for 
many years; and the provincial diet of Croatia had returned a 
flat 1 to the propositions despatched to it from Pest. On 
Batthyany’s urgency, Ferdinand declared Jellachich a rebel, and 
exhorted the dict to raise an army against him, byt always 
avoided finally to sanction their bills. Meanwhile jetski de- 
feated Charles Albert in Italy, Jellachich dropped the mask of 
Croatianism, and announced to Batthyany that there should be 
no peace until a ministry at Vienna ruled over H. In Septem- 
ber, as the king would neither allow troops to be raised in H.,nor 
the Hungarian regiments to be recalled from Italy for home de- 
fence, a Hungarian depytation was sent to the Austrian diet, but 
it was denied admittance by aid of the Slavonic party, On Sept. 
4, aroyal ordinayce—officially pullished in Croatia only—rein- 
stated Jellachich in all bis dignities, who soon after crossed the 
Drave, and entered H. with a well-appointed army 65,000 strong. 
As he openly showed the king's commission, Batthyany resigned; 
no successor was appointed, and the Hungarian diet had no 
choice but to form a committee of safety. To embarrass them in 
this, the king reopened negociation with Batthyany, but still 
eluded any practical result, by refusing to put down Jellachich. 
Masses of volunteers were now assembled by the eloquence of 
Kossuth, which, with the aid of only 3,000 regular troops, on 29th 
Sept. repulsed Jellachich at Sukoro, and chased him out of their 
country. A royal rescript of Oct. 3d now dissolved the Hunga- 
rian diet; forbade all municipal action; superseded the judicial 
tribunals; declared H. under martial law; and appointed Jella- 
chich civil and military governor of that country, with discretion- 
ary power of life and death, and an expressly unlimited despo- 
ism. It likewise distinctly announced the determination of the 
Crown to incorporate H. into Austria. On the 6th of October, 
troops from Vierma were publicly ordered by Latour to march 
against the Hungarians, This order, coupled with alarm, in- 
spired by the approach of Jellachich, led to the emeute in Vienna, 
in which Latour was murdered,—a murder which was made a 
pretext for bom! Vienna, and destroying the newly sanc- 
tioned constitution. indischyratz, the agent in this work, 
Joined his forces to those of Auersperg, who meanwhile had shel- 

tered Jellachich. 
At all this the Hungarians were so infuriated, that after de- 
pane. the generals,—who were believed traitorously to have al- 
lachich to escape,—with inferior artillery, and with forces 
not half.of the Austrians, who were 75,000 strong besides their 
reverves, they fought and lost the battle of Schwechat, Oct. 30. 
‘This was the first and last battle fought by the Hungarians on 
‘Austrian soll, fought only against those who were protecting a 
Tuthless enemy, who had desolated H. by countless oatrages, On 
the 2d of November, Jellachich ent Vienna in triumph, and 
Was intrusted with a great army in the course of the whole war 
that followed, It is then impossible to doubt that the Austrians 
had supplied hire with arms, money, and authority from the be- 
s. Ferdinand \V; at this juncture the act for his 
own abdication, and at once seated the archduke Fran- 
cls Joseph, son of Francis Charles—who had also abdicated his 
the throne of Austria. An Austrian army now march- 
‘it-as far as the SSiahse eaabreed, ane the 
as as as as 

“northward. ‘he Russians meanwhile ‘pen into 
On] . t published his 
down Raper the Austrian 

had been Russian 





on coe menehens Rany that ‘ 

been the true heir, ani iy crowned, the ordinances 
still be a breach of his oath, and equivalent to a renunc! 

his compuct with the people; sixthly, that even to Austria 
ministry of Stadion,—or rather of the Archduchess Sophia, the 
mother of the young emperor,—was no better than that of a knot 
of intriguers. All H. therefore rose to resist,—Slovachs and 
Magyars,—Germans and Wallachs,—Catholics and Protestants, 
—Greeks and Jews,—nobles, traders, and peasantsy rich and 
poor, progressionists and conservatives. 

Between the Theiss and the Maros Kossuth had organized the 
means of fabricating arms and money; and.in the course of 
March and April 1849, a series of tremendous: battles took place, 
in which the Austrians were some fifteen times defeated, and 
without a single change of fortune, their armies, 130,000 strong, 
were swept out of H. with immense slaughter. Only certain for- 
tresses remained in their power, and those were sure tofall by 
mere lapse of time. The Austrian cabinet was desperate at los- 
ing a game in which it had risked so much. Itsmore 
members had retired, including Stadion himself Bloodier, 
erals were brought forward, and the intervention of 
granted, we have seen, as early as February in. Transylvania— 
was publicly avowed. This act finally alienated from. Austria 
every patriotic Hungarian, Upon the entrance of the Russians 
with the consent of Francis Joseph, the Hun parliament, 
on the 14th of April, after reciting the acts of perfidy and, atro- 
city by which the house of Hapsburg had ——— its compacts 
with the nation, solemnly pronounced that to have forever 
forfeited the crown; and declared H., with Transylvania, te be 
legally united, and to constitute a free ind it sovereign 
state, whose form of government should be fixed by the diet of 
the united nation. uring the existing crisis, Kossuth, according 
to constitutional precedent, was made governor of the country. 
‘The Hungarian line of defence turned upon the strong. fortress 
of Comorn on its centre, with its right upon Leopoldstadt,.. The 
chief Hungarian force S of the Danube was collected between 
that river and the Platten-see. Against the well-provided ar- 
mies and artillery of Windischgratz on the one side, and of Ra- 
detski on the other, the Hungarians had indeed nearly equal 
numbers to oppose, but chiefly consisting of ill-equipped and un- 
disciplined levies. Yet it may well be questioned whether the 
united Russo- Austrian forces could have succeeded in 
H. had they not found a traitor to aid them, in the persom of 
Georgey, whom Kossuth had, with mistaken confidence, 
at the head of the patriotic forces, and whose surrender at 
gos was the crowning act of a long system of secret treachery. 


HUNGARIAN LITTORALE, a small district of 
Hungary, stretching along the NE side of the gulf of 
Quarnero, between Croatia and Illyria, and ¢ 
ing the cities of Fiume and Buccari, and the imme 
diately adjacent districts. It is one continuous. 
of hard calcareous rocks; and the only soil 
of cultivation is to be found ¢ither in the valleys or 
artificially collected in ledges on the sides of the 
mountains. The woodlands and forests, principally 
beech and fir, which give somé activity to the trade 
of Fiume, are distant 20 m. from the coast. Maize 
is the principal grain cultivated. ‘ ; 

HUNGEN, a town of Hesse-Darmstait, in’ the 
prov. of Upper Hesse, 10 m, ESE of Braunfels, on 
the Horloff. Pop. 1,033. J. rue A 

HUNGERFORD, « parish and 
the SW angle of Berks, and Pepin Han hg 
Area of p. 6,940 acres. Pop. -8,072.—The te 
situated on the river Kennet, which, with the 
net and Avon canal, affords a navigable comma 
tion with the Thames on the E, and 
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| . HUNGERTON, a parish of Leicestershire, 7 m. 
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2 of Leicester.. Area 2,910 acres, Pop. 289. 

HUNGRUNG, a division of Kunawar, comprising 
the lower part of the course of the Spiti river. It is 
an arid mountain-yalley about 20 m. in length, and 
elevated from 8,500 to 10,000 ft. above sea-level. Its 
arda may be taken at 288 sq. m.; and it is divided 
into the districts of Nako, Chango, and Hango. The 
face of the country is arid; the only vegetable pro- 
ductions being a short brown grass, a few patches of 
juniper, and some prickly bushes and aromatic plants. 

is cultivated in this region at an elevation of 
13,000 ft, above sea-level. The fort of Shealkur, in 
about 32° N lat., is of some importance. 

HUNGRY BAY, a bay on the N coast of Lake On- 
tario, which affords good anchorage and safe shelter 
among the islands, to ships of the largest size. 

HUNGRY HILL, a mountain in co. Cork, 12$ m. 
WNW of Bantry. Alt. 2,249 ft. It rises up, first 
in rocky, rugged, and steep acclivities, and then in a 
soaring and alpine poy and is celebrated for a 
stupendous waterfall which it flings from a lake on 
its summit. The stream falls towards the ESE, so as 
to place its sublime cascade right in the view of Ban- 
try; and it afterwards courses S to the head of Ar- 
dagh bay. The upper part of the mountain, down 
one-third of its entire descent, is so uural that the 

falls ¢heer over.it without break. 

HUNGRY POINT, a cape on the E coast ef the 
island of St. Vincent, in N lat. 13° 28’. 

HUNG-TANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov, of Shan-si, 18 m. NE of Ping-yang, on the 
1. bank of the Fuen-ho. 

HUNGU. See Hanev. 

HUNINGEN, or Huntnevr, a commune and vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of Haut Rhin, 2m, NW 

Basle. Pop. 1,422. It was formerly an impor- 
tant stronghold, constructed by Vauban in 1679-81, 
in the form of a regular pentagon. The barracks of the 
pine were fitted to contain 4,000 men. In 1815, 

+ held ont a long time against the Allies; and the 
destruction of its fortifications took place in conse- 






























Prussia, in the reg. of Arns- 













~ Pop. 466. 
HAM, a parish of Warwickshire, 6 m. 
of Southam. Area 1,170 acres. Pop. 319, 
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the isle of Skye, in N lat. 57° 45 
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p. 8,882 acres. Pop. 1,346. 





868 ft.; but the surrounding coun) 
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quence of a stipulation in the treaty of Paris in that 


aT, a i) 
bene et of Socst. Pop. 170. 

HU GEN (Ker), a parish and village of 
in the cant, and 1 m.N of Basle, on the 


or Ru Hounisu, the N promontory of 





: Y, a town and parish in the E. R. of 
Yorkshire, situated on a rising ground, 4 m. from 
the sea-shore, and 8 m. from Bridlington. Area of 












D , a hilly mass in Sweden, near the 
Venner lake, above which it has an elevation of about 
try is so level that 

distinctly from Kinnekiille, a dis- 
It has a quadrangular form, and 
ide, rising at once 


oa te, 
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HUNSHELF, a township in the p. of Penistone, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 7m, SW of Barnsley. . Pop. 729. 

HUNSHOVEN, a village of Prussia, in the veg. 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the Worm. | Pop, 687. 

HUNSING , 4 parish in the W. R, of York. 
shire, 5 m. ESE of Knaresborongh, .Area 3,660 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 586. e # 

HUNSLET, a chapelry in the p. of Leeds, in the 
W. R. of Yorksinire. Pop. 19,466. It forms a sub- 
urbof the town ef Leeds, with which it is connected 
by a bridge across the Aire. 

HUNSTANTON, a parish, and pleasant watering 
village, on the coast of Norfolk, 9m. W of Burn- 
ham- Westgate. Area 1,294 acres. Pop.490, There 
is a lighthouse on a lofty cliff in this p., in N lat. 
52° 56’ 54”, E long. 0° 29’ 30”. 

HUNSTE, a village of Prussian Westphalia, in 
the gov. of Dusseldorf, near Duisburg. Pop, 842. 

HUNSTON, a parish in Suffolk, 8 m. NNW of || 
Stowmarket. Area 957 acres. Pop. 142.—Also a |) 
parish in Sussex, 2 m. 8 of Chichester. Area 1,003 | 
acres. Pop, in 1831, 185; in 1851, 219. I} 

HUNSWORTH, a township in the p. of Birstall, || 
in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. SE of Bradford. 
Pop. in,1831, 878; in 1851, 1,156. : 

HUNTALU, a small river in East Prussia, which 
falls into the Frische-haff, near Brandenbarg,. 

HUNT BAY, an indentation of the S coast of 
Jamaica, between the parishes of St. Andrew and 
Catherine, and 3 m. NE of Kingston. Itisdefended | 
on the SW by a neck of land, at the extremity of || 
which is Fort Augustus. It is nearly circular in | 
form, and has a diam. of about 1} m. Hi 

HUNTE, a river of Hanover, which rises,inthe || 
principality of Osnabruck; flows through the Diim- | 
mersee; after emerging from it, takes for some time | 
the name of Lahne; passes Oldenburg, and runs into | 
the Weser at Elsfleth, about 20 m. NE of that town. || 

HUNTEBURG, a small town of Hanover, in 
the principality of Osnabruck, gn the Hunte, 21m, 
NE of Verden, 

HUNTER, a township of Green co., in the state of | 
New York, U. S418 m. W of Catskill, and 54 m, | 
SW of Albany. It is situated on the principal range 
of the Catskill mountains, and contains the peak 
named Round-Top, which rises to the height of 3,804 
ft. above the Hudson. It is drained by the head- 
branches of Schoharie creek, but, possesses little fer- 
tility. Pop.in 1840, 2,019. The village is on Scho- 
harie creek, and contained at the same period 300 
inhabitants. 

HUNTER, a county in the middle district, of New 
South Wales; bounded on the N by Brisbane La bag 

SW 


















the NE by Durham co.; on the Eby Northum 
land co.; on the SE by Cumberland co.; on 
by Cook co.; and on the W by Roxburgh and Phillip 
counties. , It is intersected from W toE by a range 
of mountains, and watered by numerous streams, 
affluents of the rivers which form its boundary lines, 
namely, on the N by the Goulburn and Hunter rivers, 
on the E by the Woloumbi and Macdonald, on the, 
by the Colo, and on the by Widden creek. Ite 
live stock in 1849 amounted to 1,500 horses, ’ 
cattle, 10,878. sheep, and 1,311 pigs. =. 

‘HUNTER, a river of lia, which 
course through a i an 
Prince Frederick’s harbour, to the N of th 
of Roe river, in $ lat. 15°, ie.long. 25° 25 
river of New South aoe wt ch has 
the NE extremity of Brisban : 

eng gt bape N 
the W point of 
the: 
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Gloucester cos. on the N, and Hunter and North-. 
umberland on the §; and after a total course of 120 
m. falls into the port of the same name. It is navi- 

gable for about 35 m. from the coast.—Of its nu- 
mérous affluents the principal are the Isis, Dart, 
‘ Goulburn, and Woloumbi on the r.; and on the 1. 
| the Fall, Paterson, and William.—A considerable 
{ export of wine is now taking place from this river; 

but ‘a vastly more important trade Ys that of coal, 

|| which is now exported from Newcastle, at the mouth 

‘ of the river, in great quantities. The whole basin 

of the H. is reported to be one coal-field, extending 
from the sea at Newcastle to the dividing-range 100 

m. inland. A seam 11 ft. thick and lying at the 

depth of only 20 or 30 fath. from the surface, is now 

working; and its produce is-transported to Newcastle 

by a railway about 2m. in length. A railroad from 

Newcastle to Maitland, and thenée to Patrick’s plains, 

is contemplated. The aborigines call this river the 

Coquun. 

HUNTER (Carr), a cape on the SW coast of 
New Georgia, in N lat. 9° 42’. 

HUNTER (Port), a port of New South Wales, 
on the E coast, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, between the counties of Durham and North- 
umberland, 59 m. N and 22 m. E from Port Jackson, 
in S lat. 82° 56’, and E long. 151° 43’, Its entrance, 
which is under 1 m. in breadth, is formed by Pirate- 
point, a low sandy promontory, on the N, and by 
Coal-head on the & Near the latter is the town of 
Neweastle, in S$ lat. 32° 55’50”, E ‘long. of Sydney 
0° 84° 45”. Within the area of the port are several 
islands, the principal of which are Ash-Spit, Demp- 
ster, Mackellar, and Chapman. The arm which 
runs to the NE bears the name of Fullarton cove. 
In its vicinity are mines of coal. 

HUNTER’S BROOK, a stream of Lower Canada, 
in the SW extremity of Drayton township, which 
joins the Connecticut between Hall’s-creek and In- 
dian stream. ‘ 

HUNTER’S ISLAND, or Onasevss, an island of 
the §. Pacific, in the group of the Friendly islands, 
and to the NW of the Fiji islands, placed by Hors- 
burgh in § lat. 15° 80’, E long. 176° 15’. It is said 
to be of considerable extent, to rise high, and to pos- 
sess considerable fertility, producing fruit of different 
kinds in great abundance. Its existence has, how- 
ever, been questioned by recent navigators. 

HUNTER’S ISLANDS, a group of islands, in 
the western part of Buss’ strait, and near the NW ex- 
tremity of Van Diemen’s land, consisting of two large 
islands named Barren and the Three Hummocks, and 
several smaller islands. They were discovered by 
Flinders in 1798, and were afterwards visited b 
Frey¢inet and Boulanger. The channel by whic 
these islands are separated from King island on the 

W is sometimes named Hunter’s chanel. It is 
about 86 m. in breadth, and i common with other 
parts of Bass’ strait abounds with flying fish and seals. 
_ TAU. LAKE, a sheet of water in N. Amer- 
iea, in N lat. 64° 6’, W long. 113° 25’. The sur- 
Be enna exhibits only a few stunted pines. 

H »& county in the W part of the 
State of New Jersey, US. bounded on the SW by 
wae elaware, and watered in the W by several affiu- 
1s ot a i 
























1840, 35,484; in 1850, 


Pop. 145.=+Also 
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broken and almost mountainous 
however, with pine, cedar, s; 
HUNTER ILE, avi in P 
in the ‘state of Virginia, U. S. 190 m.” / 
Richmond, on Kapp’s creek, 6 m. above its entr 
into Greenbriar river, and at an alt. of 1/800 ft. ( 
the Atlantic. Pop. in 1840, 180. ag, 4 
HUNTINGDON, a borough and market-town, the 
capital of the co. of the same name. It stands on 
N side of the Ouse, on a gentle rising ground, and ig 
connected by three bridges and a causeway with the 
town of Godmanchester, # m. to the SSE, on ‘the 
Cambridge road. Kimbolton is 10 m. distant W by 
S, and London 583 m. SSW. Pop. in 1801, 2,085; 
in 1831, 8,267; in 1851, of parl. burgh, 6,219, It con 
sists principally of a long range of houses commeric- 
ing at the bridge over the Ouse, and extending near- 
ly 1 m. on each side of the N road from Lon 
wards the N boundary of the borough. The 
ket-place is tolerably spacious; on the § side stands 
the town-hall, with a sort of piazza infront ‘and at 
the sides for the market people. The lower part’ of 
the latter building is divided for assize p into 
two courts; above is a spacious assembly+room. 
There are baths, and asmall theatre, and in the vi¢i/ 
nity of the town is a race-course. The new county- 
jail is situated to the W of the town. The 
comprises the parishes of All Saints, St, Benedict, 
St. John the Baptist. and St. Mary. United area 
1,230 acres. St. Mary’s church consists of a nave, 
chancel, and aisles, with a handsome embattled tower, 
—Under the new municipal act, the boundaries of 
the borough, comprehending its 4 parishes, weré ‘left 
unaltered, and the borough was appointed to be gov- 
erned by 4 aldermen and 12 couneillors: The in- 
come of the borough for 1839 was £458, cliiefly aris- 
ing from borough rates. H. has returned 2: members 
to parliament ever since 28° Edward I.: ‘the old 
boundaries coincided with those of the municipal 
borough and the 4 parishes of H.; but eet and 
borough of Godmanchester were united ‘it by the 
regis- 


ridges. Ay 
andl teens 








Reform act. In 1837, the number of electors regi: 
tered for H. and inerrant“) sy 8389; oe 1848, 
374. H. is a polling-place, and the principal place 
of election for the on ieenbien-thied in the midst 
of an agricultural district, this town ici ‘in 
the fluctuations of the agricultural interests; but 
trade is not carried on here to any degree of impor- 
tance, and there are no manufactures, the 
produce of the ordinary trades carried on in all towns 
of any magnitude. The Ouse being navi; 
Lynn, through H. and up to Bedford, it derivés its 
supply of coals, wood, &c., from Lynn, by barges, and * 
by the same route exports its corn and other agricul- 
prin- 


tural produce. The agricultural trade here is 
cipally in wool and corn. aa 

HUNTINGDON, a central county in the state of 
Pennsylvania, U. 8., comprising an aréa uf 1, 5 
m., watered by Juniata river, and its 
town branch. The level parts are fertile at 
cultivated. The mountains are well covere 
timber, and contain iron in abundance, lead, 
nous coal, salt, and alum. : 
Pennsylvania canal, and in the W 
which crosses the any m™ 
0 
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| same name, is on ‘side of t 
branch of the Juniata ri 4 
of the latter, and 92 
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ford level. Abont 8,000 or 10,000 acres of the fen- 
lands are productive, . 

Rivers and meres.| Besides the Nene, which skirts 
the N borders, the Ouse—sometimes called the Lesser 
Ouse, to distingiiish it from the Yorkshire 
the only river of magnitude connected with this 
It enters from Bedfordshire, between St." Neots 
Little Paxton, whence it runs N 1) m. to Hunting- 
don, and then ‘E to St. Ives, beyond which, near 
Holywell, 7 m. from Huntingdon, it skirts the co. for 
5 m. on the E border, running NNE, and finally en- 
ters the Bedford level in the vicinity of Erith, This 
river is navigable along its whole course across 
the co. One of the tributaries to the Ouse rises 
near Thurning, on the NW border of the co., 
and flows. SE into the Ouse at Huntingdon, <Ano- 
ther tributary comes from the vicinity of High- 
am-Ferrers, and flowing by Kimbolton, joins the 
Ouse below St. Neots. The Nene rises in North- 
amptonshire, and flowing through a delightful vale, 
reaches Huntingdonshire, near Elton, where it be- 
comes the boundary between both counties; meander- 
ing to the N, it passes Yarwell and Wansford and then 
winding E through a more level country, it pursues 
a devious course to Peterborough, below which it 
sinks into the fens. It is ara og throughout its 
course along the borders of this co.; but the old 
channel, whence the present navigable channel sepas 
rates at Standground sluice, is not now continuously 
navigable. It is navigable for upyvards of Lm. from 
the sluice; and ‘near Ramsey town again becomes 
navigable, and rejoins the present channel at Wis- 
beach. On the border of this co., and partly in the 
adjoining co. of Cambridge, is Whittlesea ss a 
navigable cut from the old channel, near Stand- 
ground sluice, to the part navigable near Ramsey; 
and thence to the old Bedford river in Cambridge- 
shire. These cuts afford facilities for the export of 
agricultural produce, and the import of timber and 
general merchandise.—There are three large pools 
or lakes in the N quarter of the co., named Whittle- ||! 
sea mere, Ramsey mere, and Ugg mere. Whittlg- 
sea mere is the largest, covering an area of several || 
miles in extent. | 

.] The great North road enters this co. 
from Papworth St. Everard, and running along the 
line of the ancient Ermin-street, through Godman- 
chester and Huntingdon, traverses the co, in a NNE 
direction by Stilton, Norman-Cross, and Chesterton, 
to Wandsford, near which it enters Northampton- 
shire. Another road from London passes through 
Barnet and Baldock, and joins the great North road 
at Alconbury hill, between Huntingdon and Stilton. 
The highway rates for 3 years, ending 1814, shew 
an average total expenditure of £7,924, on 189 m. 
of payed streets and turnpike roads, and 857 m. of 
other highyvays. The returns of ay trusts, for 
1836, show a total expenditure of £11,282 13s. 2d., 
by 7 turnpike trusts in this co.; and the a, 
returns, for 1839, an expenditure of £6,226, on 3’ 
m. of road.—The railways of this co. are noti 
under the head HERrvorpsmRk, ‘ 

Subsoil, sail, &c.] Nearly the whole substratum 
of this co, is composed of ofie thick bed of the 
: ford oolitic clay, nearly 700 ft. thick, and, va 
are fruitfulin corn and sprinkled | only on the surface by in ions of grav 
. In ancient times the whole upland part | debris of the neighbouring The. 
HL. was a,dense forest i 0 sand occupies the SE part of the a ihihg 
exe hills. Forest marble, or 


‘| river, and 105 m.-NNE- of Indianapolis.— Also a 
th ip of Luzerne co., inthe same state, bordered 
| on, the N by North moufitain, and in the SE by 
* Knob mountain, Pop, 1,510,—Also a township of 
Adam’s co., in the same state, 12 m. NE of Gettysburg. 
It has a level’ surface, bordered on the W by u- 
sage The soil pestis of Cape ten | and 
grav 1,481.—Also a vi in C0. 
in the state of Tennessee, on the S fork of Obion 
river.—Also a township of Chittenden co., in the 
state of Vermont, 20 m. W of Montpelier. It con- 
‘ais ta the highest summits of the Green moun- 
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eT and is generally hilly, and destitute of fertility. 
principal river by which it is watered is the 
‘ Huntingdon, a branch of Onion river. Pop. 914.— 
Also a township of Upper Canada, in the Victoria 
district, to the W of the township of Hungerford. It 
has a small lake in the NE corner, and is to a con- 
| siderable extent well-cultivated. Pop. in 1842, 1,099, 
chiefly Protestant Irish.—-Also a village of Lower 
Canada, partly in the township of Hitchinbrook, and 
sayin in that of Godmanchester, co. of Beauharnois. 
t lies on each side of the Chateauguay river, over 
which a strong bridge has been thrown to connect 
ai parts of the village, Pop. 125, chiefly 
. Irish. 
HUNTINGDON (Las), a township of West- 
;  moreland co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 
| drained by Jacob’s creek. Pop. in 1840, 1,774. 
' H GDON (Norrs), a township of West- 
{  moreland co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,873. 
UNTINGDON (Sovurn), a township of West- 
moreland co,, in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,793. 
HUNTINGDON ISLAND, an island of British 
North America, off the E coast of Labrador, at the 
entrance of Sandwich bay, in N lat. 54°. 
mB HUNTINGDONSHIRE, or Hunrs, a small in- 
land county of England; bounded on the N by North- 
amptonshire, from which it is divided by the river 
Nene; on the NE, EB, and SE, by Cambridgeshire; 
on the aie le Pgs ap oni and on the NW by 
Northamptonshire. Its form is an irregular square, 
Seevrening bon 18 m. from NE to SW and from 
1 . It has an area of 345 sq. m., or 220,800 
geres; or, according to parliamentary returns, 241,690 
“Pop. in 1801, 37,568; in 1831, 53,100; the 
consisting of 11,278 families, of whom 6,231 
were chiefly employed in agriculture; 2,940 in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft; and 2,107 otherwise 
oceupied, Pop. in 1841, 55,565, or 24-6 to 100 sta- 
tute acres, being 42°8 per cent. below the averagé for 
all England and Wales; in 1851, 64,183.—No part of 
this,co. consists of hills of any great height; an elevated 
‘tract of land, however, runs W from Cambridgeshire 
towards the town of Huntingdon, whence it strikes 
‘to the valley of the Nene at Wansford; N and 
f this ridge is the fen district of the co. Ano- 
elevated ridge enters the co. on the S near Pot- 
rdshire, and runs N to the valley of the 
Hunti where it subsides. The dis- 
ous to the Ouse, which flows across the 
consists of beautiful and fertile meadows. 
which are finely diversified 
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places. ee ere of H. is di Fecal a: 
and more, ious, especially eS, n 
might Y where there is so much fen-land, 
and so deficient, a su My of spure water. ie most 
unhealthy parts are in the vicinity of the low marshy 
land near sey, Huntingdon, and Yaxley in the 
neighbourhood of Whittlesea mere.—According to 
the ‘Agricultural Survey,’ 
H. does not denote great fertility of soil. The agri- 
cultural produce of the co. cousists of wheat, oats, 
barley, and hemp; rape is grown in the fens, and 
turnips on some of the drier soils; mustard-seed is 
produced in considerable quantities, and hops are 
occasionally grown.—The breed of sheep upon the 
enclosed pastures is of a mixed description, nearly 
approaching to the Leicester and Lincoln kinds, 
The breed of cows is not very select; and dairy 
farming is little followed. Of the so-called Stilton 
cheese, none is now produced in the H. dairies, the 
article now sold under that name being Leicester or 
‘ Lincoln produce. ° 
} Manufactures, trade, &c.] Agriculture occupying 
{ the chief attention of the inhabitants of this co., 
| scarcely any manufactures are carried on, except 
wool-stapling and spinning yarn. The latter prin- 
| cipally occupies the women and children in the win- 
ter-season, when they cannot find more profitable 
émployment in agricultural pursuits.—H. comprises 
4 Tantreds; viz. Norman-Cross, Hurstingstone, Tose- 
land, and Leighsénstone; 107 parishes; 1 county- 
town, and pagliamentary borough, Huntingdon, in- 
cluding 2 municipal boroughs, Hantingdon, and 
Godmanchester; and 6 market-towus, Huntingdon, 
| Godmanchester, Kimbolton, Ramsey, St. Ives, and 
| St. Neots. This co. is ecclesiastically divided into 
the following deaneries: viz. Yaxley, St. Ives, Leigh- 
| tonstone, Huntingdon, St. Neots, all in the archd. of 
| Huntingdon, ant recently transferred from the dio. 
of Lincoln, to the dio. of Ely—The number of 
friendly societies in the co., on 20th Nov., 1839, was 
55; income, £6,063; in 1848, 54; income £6,498. 
| ‘The number of savings’ banks, on 20th Nov., 1838, 
was 1; total number of depositors, 1,319; total 
amount deposited, £37,694; in 1848 the number of 
depositors was 1.982; the amount of deposits £54,630 ; 
average £28,—The poor-rate returns for 3 years to 
Faster’1750, show an average expenditure of £3,306 
} on the of: this co.; in 1839, an expenditure of 
| £25,100; in 1847, £29,608, being at the rate of 2s. 
in the pound on the property assessed to poor-rates, 
and 9s, 64d, per head on the pop., the average for 
England being 6s. 14d.—The annual yalue of pro- 
° be era" to income tax for the year ending 5th 
April, 1843, was £401,683, of which £312,082 was 
on lands.—Property rated to poor’s rates in 1847, 
£296,868.—This co. returns 2 members to ¥ going 
ment, who are polled for at Huntingdon &nd Stilton, 
the prin place of election her Huntingdon. 
The number of electors registered for the co. in 
1887, was 2,805; in 1846, 8,047. Besides the coun- 
ty-members, the Dorongh of Huntingdon, with the 
corporate town.and p, of Godmanchester, returns 2 
members.—H. is comprehended in the Norfolk cir- 
uit, ‘Th bP mio are held at 
are the county 
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factory title having been produced by a new claiman’ 
aoa family, in 1819, the earldom was revived, and still 
Xists. 
HUNTINGFIELD. a parish in Suffolk, 4 m. SW 
of Halesworth. Area 21d acres. Pop. in 1851, 41f. 
HUNTINGFORD, a settlement in the E part of 
the township of Zorra, Upper Canada, containing 
about 50 inhabitants. : 
HUNTINGTON, a parish in Herefordshire, 4 ni. 
SW of Kington, on the Arrow. Area 1,937 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 264; in 1851, 260.—Also a parish and 
township in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m, NNE of 
York, on the Foss. Area of p. 4,607 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 626; in 1851, 666. Area of township 2,557 
acres. Pop. 539.—Also a township in the p. of St. 
Oswald, Cheshire, 3 m. SE of Chester. Area 970 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 112; in 1851, 129.—Also a 
chapelry in the p. of Holmer, Herefordshire. Area 
600 acres. Pop. in 1831, 69; in 1851, 129.—Also a 
township in the p.. and 2 m. N of Cannock, Stafford- 
shire. Pop. in 1831, 106; in 1851, 158. 
HUNTINGTON, a township of Faiffield co., in 
the state of Connecticut, 17 m. W of New Haven, 
bordered on the E by Housatonic river, which is 
here crossed by two bridges. The surface is un- 
dulating, and the soil fertile. Pop. 1,326.—Also 
a township of Suffolk co., in the state of New 
York, extending across the widest part of Long 
Island, and 189 m. SE of rte > It is Ha | 
hilly, and possesses considerable diversity of soil. - 
It is indented by several bays extending from 
Eong Island soit: and is drained by several small 
streams which flow into Great South bay on the’ 
Pop. 6,562. The village is situated at the h 
Huntington harbour, a branch of the ry of the 
name. Pop. 400.—Also a laos Lorrain co., 
in the state of Ohio, 20 m. SW, of Elyria, watered by 
the.W branch of Black river.—Also a to’ ip ot 
Brown co., in the ‘same state, bordered on the 5 by 
Ohio river. Pop. 2,862.—Also a township of Gallia 
co., in the same state, watered by Racoon river. Ba { 
971.—Also a township of Ross co., in the same 
Its soil is fertile and well-cultivated. Pop. 1,169. — 
HUNTINGTON BAY, an indentation of 
stead township, Suffolk co., in the state of New York, 
U. S., extending from Long Tsland sound, between 
Faton’s and Lloyd's Neck, ‘It affords good harbour: 
age, and abounds with fish and sea-fowlh = 
HUNTISHAM, a township in the p. of Goodrich, 
Herefordshire, 44 m. NE of Montnowth: Pop. 90. 
HUNTLEY, a parish in Gloucestershire, 4 m. § 
of Newent. Area 1,409 acres. . in 1851, 555. 
ip of Canada, in the 
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parish and town 


from W to B 


rm Devérishtre, 34m. SE 

mA acres, Pop. in 1851, 170. 
Wis rtirg in Devonshire, 2 m. 

NI vof Great Thetigton: Area 2,050 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 812; in 1851, 266. 
HUNT'S-HOLLOW, a village of Portage town- 


ag ar ¢o., in the state of New York, U.8., 
‘ ‘of Albany. Pop. 200. 


TLL, a parish in Somerset, 5}m. N of 


, on ‘the Parret, and on the Bristol and 
Area 9,289 yen Pop. 1,594. 
ae, a village 


in the 
of North Carolina, Us 8. 38 ee WNW “Soy 
the. W side of Gadkin river.—Also a v..of 

in the tomy of Alabama, 153 m. NNE 

and 10 m. N of the Tennessee river. 
496.—Also a'y. of Randolph co., in 

uri, 78m. NNW of Jefferson city, 
of E. C on river.—Also a v. of 


BAY anp NOSTAL, 
, W. RB. of Yorkshire. 


VICK AND HELMINGTON, a township. 
of Bate Asi co. of Durham, 
of yp~Auckland, on the Wear. 

: Pop. in 1831, 164; in 1851, 486. 
parish in Norfolk, 23 m. ssw 

0 , ging Area 888 


|) HURD (Port), a harbour on the NW 


in its course the cos. of Buckingham and I 

ceives Mount river on the 1.; bends §, and f 

a considerable estuary, flows into D'Entrees 
channel, by an embouchure 8 m. in width, and oppo-_ 
site a smail island of the same name. On the Bside 
of H. river, and near its mouth, is Victoria port. Its 
lower banks are clothed with magnificent timber, 
some of the trees exceeding 180 ft. in height, and 28 
ft. in circumf. 

HUON’S ISLANDS, a group of islands in the S, 
Pacific, to the NW of the island of New Caledonia, 
in § lat. 18° 18’, B long. 163°. They were mh 
ered by D’Entrecasteaux in 1793. 

HU-WIH, a province of China, lyin po Posey 
decals of” of 29° and 33°, and the mi 
and 116°, nearly in the centre of the conch d ogt 
has the rov. 0 Ho-nan on the N; of Ngan-H 
on the E; Kiang-si and Hu-nan on the §; 
Sechwen on the The Han-kiang a it 
from NW to SE; and the Yan-tse-xiang from 
E. Its cap. is Wu-chang!fu.—The arewof the 
provs. of Hu-nan and Hu-pih is estimated by G 
laff at 144,770 sq. m. 

HUPARLAGC, a village of France, in the dep, of 
the Aveyron, cant. and 5 m. ENE of St. Amans- 


des-Cots. Pop. 780. Cattle fairs are held here 4 
Calg in the prov. of Brabant. . Pop. of dep. 9425 

of com, 759. 

Somme, cant. of Hallencourt, 8 m, ne of 
ville. Pop. 900. It has an oil peat dl 

Lake Huron and Georgian bay, in Upper Canada. 

aie ge ton Goer. ess 


—_ a 
UPPAYE, a department and province of Bel. 
HUPPY, a village of France, in . 
HURD (Care), the NW point of ea between 
Australia, at the bottom of Gordon bay, in § lat. We 


+} 89 30", egg in w SE direction for 8 


m, Kix 
HHURDA, a town of ‘Hindostan, 40 m, SSE 


More 


URDSFIELD, a township in the p. of 
book! in Cheshire, 2m. NE of Macclesfield. P. 
DWAR, Hvurri-Durwasv, or Hae 
e., ‘the Gate of Hurri,’ i eek a town 
Lideasant agnor, of Delhi, 36 m, E 
situated on the W bank of the Gang 
where that river issues or 
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68. ‘s = Albany. . 2,200, 

20 Gite 8 bed of 0 io, U.S, 
pup. in 1640, 98,9885 in 1080, 
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The waters of Lake H, are reputed to have been 
owe rising during the last few years.—During 
f Head’s government, the Indian reserva- 
tions onthe S side of Lake Huron were ceded to 
} the British government for a sum of money; and the 
} Indians agreed to take up their future abode on the 
} Manitoulin islands. ties 
HURON, a river of the United States, which rises 
| in the SE corner of Michigan, near the source of 
Grand river, with which there is a navigable com- 
munication for canoes, through a chain of ponds 
and marshes. It falls into Lake Erie, after a course 
of 90 m., a few m. below the Detroit.—Also a stream 
which falls into Lake Erie 11 m. E from Sandusky 
bay. It is about 50 yds. wide at its mouth; and is 
navigable about 18 m. to the forks. It has numer- 
ous head-branches, which water a fertile and healthy 
district.—Also a small river which falls into Lake 
St. Clair from the W. At its embouchure on the 
lake there are a few good settlements, distant about 
35 m. from Detroit. * 

HURONS, a tribe of North American Indians, whose original 
seat was the peninsula enclosed between lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario. They are now reduced to a few families. 

HURRIAL, Hurryat, or Harravaya [i. ¢., ‘the 
abode of Hari’ or Vishnu], small town of Hindostan, 
in the prov. uf Bengal, 25 m. WSW of Belcuchy, and 
70 m. NE of Murshedabad, to the E of the Attri 
river. It has long been an important market for 

‘ silk and cotton merchandise. The environs are 
periodically inundated, and the town is then ap- 
proachable only by means of boats. 

HURRIANA, or Hurtanau, a district of Hindos- 
tan, in the presidency of Bengal and prov. of Delhi, 
bounded on the N by the Bhatty country and the 
territory of the Sikhs; on the E by the Delhi dis- 
trict; on the S by the Shekawutty country, the per- 

of Karnoul and the assigned territories ; and 
on the W by the Bhatty and Bikanir countries and 
the desert of Ajmere. ea 2,493 geog. sq. m., or 
2,112,527 acres; of which only 993,846 acres were 
cultivated in 1845. Pop. in 1847, 225,086, of whom 
176,020 were Hindus. Land revenue in 1846-7, 
454,736 rs. Its surface is nearly flat, and its soil 
sandy, and remarkable for the depth to which it may 
be without any indications of water. The 
stream by which it is intersected is the Chitton- 
Two canals were cut inthe 15th cent., one 
the Sutledge, and the other from the Jumna, 
and uniting at Hissar, whence numerous ramifi- 
cations were directed through the surroundin 
~. These caniuls have long since been pss | 
mp, so that the cultivation of the soil is now entirely 
t on the monsoon. Some of the villages 
are supplied by small lakes, in which a permanent 
ly is retained t' hout the year, This dis- 
. during the flourishing period of the Mogul 
, was one of great yalue and importance. 
It became a prey to successive invaders, 
|} and the scene of incessant rapine and confusion. 
|} In 1812 it was taken by the British. It contains 10 
ve ee the towns of Hansi and Hissar, noted 
fon pod and Rotnk and Bhowani. 
-HURRICHUNDERGHOUR, or Hani-Cuanpra- 
@ hill-fortress of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
oa ae 70 m.. ENE of Bombay, on a rock, in 
es of the Western Ghauts. 4 
a town of Hindostan, 
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Indus. It does not exceed 50m, in diameter, and 
is generally hilly, but extremely fertile. 
mate is more equable than in other 
the same, name, is situated on a small river 45 m. 
from the r. bank of the Scinde, and on the road 
of considerable extent, and has a fort. 
HURRUR. See Harrar. 
in the prov. of Malwah, division of Ujjair, at the N 
base of Hurshnath, which rises to an alt. of 1,400 ft. 
HURRYHUR, or Hart-wara, a town of Hindos- 
tan, in the prov. of Mysore, 45 m. WNW of Chit- 
the Tumbudra, and at an alt. of 1,831 ft. above the 
level of Madras. It is defended by a fortress in 
destruction of the Bisnagar empire this town passed, 
through successive hands, until it was taken from 
HURSLEY, a parish in Southampton, 5 m. SW 
by S of Winchester. Area 10,493 acres. Pop. in 
HURSORA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Malwa, 8m. E of Mow. In 1820 it contained about 
HURST, a parochial chapelry, partly in Berk- 
shire and partly in Wilts, 3 m. NW of Woking- 
1851, 2,465. 
HURST, or Favconer’s-Horst, a parish in Kent, 
HURST-CASTLE, a fort in Southamptonshire, 
3 m. SE of Milford, near the extremity of an extra- 
2m. into the sea, and approaching the Isle of Wight 
within the distance of 1 m, The causeway itself, at 
and is a sterile length of beach covered with loose 
gravel and pebbles. The side towards the Isle of 
of pebbles by the violence of the waves; the other, 
which is sheltered, is undulating, marshy, and, when 
The castle was erected by Henry VIII. to defend 
the entrance to the channel. On the beach, at the 
in 50° 42’ 23” N lat., and 1° 32’ 50” W long. The 
relative position of the lights is NE by E 3B, 755 ft." 
Bothall p., Northumberland, 4 m, ENE of Morpeth. 
Pop. in 1831, 216; in 1851, 293. 
m. NNW of St. Ives. Area 1,350 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 150; in 1851, 166. ihe 
in Birkin parish, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 34 m. NW of Snaith, . Area , 
680 acres. Pop. in 1831, 185; in 1851, 112. — 
ish, W. R. of Yorkshire, 2m. NNW of Snaith. + 
605 acres. Pop. in 1831, 117; in 1851, 187. 
E of Harlsham. Area 5,03: my 
HURST-PERPOINT, a 


e. ‘The li- 
proy. It has an active trade,—The chi 
from Dera Ghazee khan to Cutch Gundaya. It is 
HURRUSH, a small Gujur village of Hindostan, 
above the surrounding plain. 
teldroog, 81 m. NE of Bednore, on the E side of 
which is a celebrated temple of Vishnu. After the 
Hyder Ali by the British. 
1831, 1,418; in 1851, 1,532. 
500 houses. 
hams Area 6,845 acres. Por 1. 831, 2,169; in 
5m. W of Hythe. Area 560 acres. Pop. in 1851, 52. 
ordinary natural causeway, or point of land, ranning 
high water, scarcely exceeds 200 yds. in breadth, 
Wight is a bold shore, beaten into ledges or terraces 
the tide flows, forms’ a smooth land -locked bay. 
int of the ridge, are two light-houses, situated 
HURST (Lone), or Lonauurst, a township in 
URST (Oxp), a parish in Huntingdonshire, 4 
HURST (Tewriz), a townshi 
HURST-COURTNEY, a township in Birkin'par- 
HURST-MONCEAUX, a 
Sussex, 32 m. ENE of Chich 


Pop. in 1891, 1,484; in 185192,9 
: “HURSTBOURNE-PRIORS, 


. in 1831, 














































the co. of Durham, 33 m. SSE of Darlington, on the 
§ bank of the Tees The vilge consis a spa- 
cious well-built street, sit on the brow of a 
steep hill, Area 3,980 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,449. 

USAVICK, a village and port of Iceland, on 
the N coast, 48 m. ENE of Holar. 

HUSBY, a parish and village of Sweden, in the 
Jaen and 20 m. SW of Mariastadt.—,Also a parish 
of Sweden, in the haerad of Nesgard, 15 m. N of 
Hedmora. There are powder-mills belonging to the 
government here, and several iron-works.—Also a 
y. of Sweden, in the haerad of Kinriewald, 12 m. 
SW of Wexio, between Lakes Salen and Asnen.— 
Also a y. of Denmark, in Sleswick, 6 m. SE of Flens- 


burg. 

HUSCH, Hos, or Hussv, a small town of Mol- 
davia, on the Pruth, 70 m. SW of Bender. It is 
the seat of a Greck bishop. In 1711, the well- 
known treaty of the Pruth was concluded here be- 
tween the Russians and the Turks. 

HUSEN (Urrerr and Lower), two neighbouring 
villages of Baden, on the Rhine, 3 m. W of Cappel. 

HUSILLOS, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
5m. N of Palencia. Pop. 180. 

HUSINECZ, or Husstvetz, a small town $f Bo- 
hemia, in the circle of Prachen, on the 1. bank of the 
Blanitz, 4 m. N of Prachatitz, 72m. SSW of Prague. 
It was the native place of the celebrated John 


Huss. 
HUSQUARN | a Hillage of Sweden, in the laen of 
Jiinképing, and gaerad*ss Myeta, 4m. ESE of Jiin- 


képing. 

HUSSENABAD, a town of Hindostan, prov. of 
Mulwah, situated on the S’bank of the Nerbuddah 
river, 185 m. NW of Nagpur. It is an important 
| military station, being the key to this quarter of the 
Decean. 

HUSSIGNY, w village of France, m the dep. of 
the Moselle, cant. and 6 m. ESE of Longwy. Pop. 
500. y 

HUSSIATYN, a small town of Austrian Poland, 
in Galicia, in the circle of Tarnopo}, on the 1. bank 
| of the Podhorze, 22 m. E of Tremhowla. 

HUSSUN.  HossEIn. 

HUSTEN, 9 village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Westphalia, circle and 8 m. NW of ‘Arensberg, at 
the confluence of the Bohr and the Ruhr. Pop. 600. 

HUSTHWAITE, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
rg 7 m. SE of Thirsk. Area 2,431 acres. Pop. 

HUSTNAPUR, or Husrinacara, one of the 
most ancient cities of Hindostan, in the pe: of 
Delhi, and for ages the cap. of a powerful Hindu 
dynasty; but whose history is much involved in 
fable. “It is situated on the W bank of the Ganges, 
about 50 m. NE of Delhi. The only remains of it 
is a solitary Hindu temple: the site of it may, how- 
fver, be traced for miles. 

_HUSTOPETSCH, a town of Moravia, in the 
ry a 16 m. ENE of Prerau, on the 1. bank of 

e wa. Pop..600. 

IM, a rd 9 séa-port of Denmark, situated 
river Hever, in N lat, 54° 


of the duchy of Sieswick, 
i Tt has a pop. of 4,000, 
fattened oxen, 


ade in ‘ho! 
' fd Lae a 
7 an ; 
J on to a considerable extent; an 
considara ot tiie 
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Denmark, in the SW of the duchy of Sleswick, com= 





prising the two districts whose name it bears, 
district of Simonsburg, and the islands of 
and Pelworm. Area 155 8q. m. Pop, 12,700. — ~ 
HUSZTH, a small town of Hungary, in the 
tinate of Marmaros, on the Theiss, 38 m. me 
Szigeth. Pop. 4,596. wie 


HUTOFT, or Hionrorr, a parish of Lincolnshire, ° | 


4m. E of Alford. Area 8,310 acres. Pop. 586. ~ 

HUTSCHLAG, a village in the archd. of Aus- 
tria, 18 m. SW of Rastadt. It has sulphur and cop- 
per-works. 

HUTSU, a river of India, in the which 
rises in the district of Sirgujah, in about N lat. 23° 
30’, E long. 82° 30’, and flows nearly direct 8 into 
the Mahanadda, after a course of about 110m, 

HUTTA, a village of Hun , in the com. of 
Neograd, march of Kekko, 18 m. E of Bela-Banya. 

HUTTANI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bejapore, 80 m. SE of Sattara. It is mA tes and 
extensive place, and carries on considerable trade 
with Bombay and Surat. It a small stone 
cane and is enclosed with a mud rampart and a 

itch. ‘ 

HUTTE (La), a village of France, in the dep. of 
Vosges, cant. of Darney, 15 m. S$ of Mirecourt. Pop. 
1,200. It is celebrated for its steel and iron mana- 
factures. * 

HUTTENBERG, a small town of Lower Carin- 
thia, in the circle and 25 m. NE of Clagenfurt. Iron 
is extensively mined in the vicinity. - 

HUTTENGRUND, a village in the duchy of 
een be bail. of Sonnenberg. Pop. 200. 

HUTTENHEIM, a small town of Bavaria, in the 
principality of Schwarzenberg. — Also a commune 
and village of France, in the dep. of Bas Rhin. Pop. 
2,084, 

HUTTING, or Hurreyy, a small town of Bavaria, 
9 m. E of Passau. ; 

HUTTON, a parish in Essex, 24 m. WSW of Bil- 
lericay. Area 1,699 acres. Pop. in’ 1831, 881; in 
1851, 367.—Also a township in Penwortham p., Lan- 
cashire, 3} m. SW of Preston. Pop. 500.—Also 
township in Warton p., Lancashire, 2 m. § of Kirk- 
ham. Area 13068 acres. Pop. 234.—Also a 
in Somersetshire, 54 m. NW by W of Axbri 
Area 1,876 acres. Pop. in 1831, 381; in 1851, 
—Also a township in Rudby p., N. R. of Yorkshire, 
4 m. WSW of Stokesley, on the river Leaven. ~ 
911.—Also a — of Berwickshire, lying along 
Tweed, 7m. WSW of Berwick. Pop. 1,102. 

HUTTON, an islandenear the SW coast of the 
peninsula of Corea, in N lat. 36° 10’, Ne SVS a: 

HUTTON-BONVILLE, a chapelry and Lettie 
in Birkby p., N. R. of Yorkshire, 104 m. E of - 
mond. Area 1,080 acres. Pop. in 1851, 108, 

HUTTON-BUSHEL, or M sta a parish and * 
township in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. SW by W 
of Searborough. ‘Area 5,670 acres. Pop. 918.” 

HUTTON AND CORRIE, a united parish in the 
co. of Dumfries, about 12 m. in length, and 3m. in 
PHUTTON-CRANSWICK: a. parish and town: 

-CRA : a pa : y 
ship in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m.8 of Ga Dae. 
























field. The p. comprises the | of 
Sunderlandwich, and Hu A 


1,118; in’ ES bye aegada 


































p., N. R. of Yorkshire, 8 rc NNW of Kirkby-Moor- 
re Area 2,860 acres. re 1851, 239. 
HUTTON-MAGNA, il pee sh and township in the 
N. BR. of Yorkshire, 74 m. NNW of Richmond. The 
p- comprises the townships of H. with Lane Head, 
Sea West Layton. Area 2,080 acres. Pop. 2 
HUTTON da a chapelry and townhip in 
Kirkby-Kendal, Westmoreland, 4} m. E of Kirkby- 
Kendal. Pop. in 1831, 172; in 1851, 157. 
HUTTON (Oxp) anp HOMESCALES, a cha- 
and ‘township in the p. of Kirkby-Kendal, 


Ae ee oe oo ne ee 


estmoreland, 4 m. SE of Kirkby-Kendal. Pop. in 
1831, 429; in 1951, 411. 
HUTTON-ROOF, a township in the p. of Grey- 


stock, Cumberland, 4 m. SE of Hesket-Newmarket. 
Pop. 209.—Also a chapelry and township in mes 
Lonsdale p., Westmoreland, 24 m. W by 8 of Kir 
by-Lonsdale. Pop. in 1831, 851; in 1851, 343. 
HUTTON-SAND, a township i in Bossal p, N. R. 
of Yorkshire, 34 m. W of Thirsk, Area 2,186 acres. 
Pop. in-1831, 161; in 1851, 195. 
*HUTTON:SESSAY, a ‘township in Sessay p., 
in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. SE of Thirsk. Area 
600 acres. Pop. in 1831, 129; in 1851, 131. 
HUTTON-SHERIFYF, a parish and ‘township in 
mo N. BR. of Yorkshire, 11 m. NNE of York, ‘The 
i the chapelry of Farlington, and the 
township of Cornbrough, Lillings-Ambo, Stitten- 
Area 9,425 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,530. 
H ‘ON-SOLL, a township in Greystock p., 
Cumberland, 53 m. 'NNW of Penrith. Po ‘op. 355. 
HUTTONS-AMBO, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
shire, 8m. SW of New Malton. Area 2,300 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 412; in 1851, 438. 
HUTWYL, or "Horrw EIL, a small town of the 
Swiss cant. of Berne, 25 m. WNW of Lucerne, on 


the Lan 
HUVEAUNE, a river of France, which takes its 
rise in the dep. of Var, to the SW of Nans; passes 
Auriol, Roquevaire, and Aubagne; and flows into 
the gulf of Lyons near Marseilles; after a course of 
24 m. from ENE to WSW. 
a parish of Devonshire, 4 m. NNE of 
Exeter. Area 761 acres. Pop. in 1851, 156. 
“HUXLEY, a township ia Waverton pi, in Cheshire, 
4m.W byS of Tarporley. Area 1,501 acres. Pop. 
in 1831,153; in 1851, 267. 
or Hore, an ancient town of Belgium, in 
the dep. of Liege, pleasantly situated in a valley on 
the Meuse, — m. ENE of eaten Paper, leather, 
glue, and hardware, are the principal articles of ma- 
nufacture; and the town hasa considerable trade by 
the river in wheat. 
HU-YAN-HEEN, or Ho-van-ueen, a district and 
town eonngte the prov. of Yun-nan, and dep. of 


G, or Ho-rane, a district and town of 
: Cifina, in the prov. of Shen-si, and dep. of Tung- 
| HUYSSE, a communeand village of Belgians 
: a commune v am, in 
‘ the prov. of E, Flanders, cant, and 3m. E of Oruish- 
MUTDON ona: 

‘@ parish of Lancashire, 2m. SW of 
Pot A 9,087 acres. 3,952, It is in- 


: 
| 
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HUZAREH. Sce Hazaren, 

HUZRELWALA, a eso in the Punjab, 23 
NE of Multan, on the road from that 
zepur, wv tend 12 m. from the 1. bank of the Indus, ~ 

UTIMAN, a district and town of Kun 
on ant 1. bank of one of the headstreams of 
Jibun, 60 m. NNW of Kunduz, and 110 m. NE of 
Balkh. The town is situated in a sandy plain, and 
is of considerable extent. 

HUZUMLLI, a village of Anatolia, in N lat. 86° 
44’, E long. 29° 18’, 8 m. W of the river Xanthus, 
situated on ah elevated plain, surrounded by peaks 
of splintery seaglia. Immediately above it, on the 
8, are the ruins of Cadyanda. 

HVALOEN, or Quaoey, an island of the Arctic 
ocean, off the NW coast of Norway, in the stift of 
Norland, and bail. of Finmark, 3 m. W of Tromsée, 
in N lat. 69° 35’. It is separated from the continent 
by a channel 5 m. in breadth; and is 83 m. in length. 
In breadth it varies from 14m. to 15m. It is very 
irregular in form, 8 deep bays penetrating its western 
coast, and several isolated peaks rising to a consider- 
able height near its northern extremity. 

HVAL-OER, a group of islands off the S coast of 
Norwaf, in the Skager-Rack, at the entrance of the 
bay of Christiania, in N lat. 59° 8’, and E long. 10° 
50’, They belong to the stift of Aggerhuus and 
bail. of Smaalchnen. 

HVEN, or Hveey, an island of the Sound, off the 
SW coast of Sweden, in the laen-of' Malmoehus and 
haerad of Roenneberg, 4.1% “sm ‘1 nearest point 
of the Swedish coast, 6 m. from tha. of Sieland, 17 
m. NNE of Copenhagen, and 6 m. NW of Lands- 
krona, in N lat. 55° 54° 38”. Pop. 800. It is about 
6 m. in circumf., rises high, and has a sandy soil. 
Cattle are reared here in great numbers. The 
island of H. was ceded to Sweden by Denmark at 
the peace of Roeskilde in 1658. It, is celebrated as 
having long been the residence of Tycho-Brahe, and 
the ruins of his observatory are still to be seen amid 
those of the castle of Stjernborg. 

HVIDBERG, a parish and village of Denmark, 
in Jutland, to the W of the Skiwe. 

HVIDDINGSOE, a small island of the North 
sea, off the W coast of Norway, in the stift of Chris- 
tiansand, and bail. of eres at the entrance of 
the Bukke-fiord, in N lat. 59 ; 

HVILSAGER, a parish at village of Denmark, 
in Jutland, in the bail. and 14 m. SE of Randefs. 

HVITA, a broad and deep river of Iceland, which 
takes its rise partly from the Hvitar-vatn lake, and 
flowing SSW falls into the i ori 

HWA, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
of Ho-nan, div. of Wei-hwuy-fu, in N lat. 30’, 
E long. 114°.—Also a district and town in the’ pe": 
of Kwang-tung, div. of Kwang-choo-fu. 

HWA-E£HU, a district and town of in 
the prov. of Shen-se, div. of Tung-choo-fu, in = 
34°30’, and E long. ys nate district and 
town in the prov. of Kwang-tun v. u- 
choo-fa. ae dah 

HWA-TING; a district and town of ome 
re of Kan-suh, div. of pees ic 

and E long. 106° 32”. 
SHWA-TING-HEEN, district 
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tricts. The town is 112m. NNE of Nan-kin,:on 
the Imperial canal, and.on the r. bank of the Hoang- 
ho, in N lat. 33° 32’ 24”, It is situated in a marshy 
district, the level of which is lower than that of the 
canal, and is consequently in constant danger of 
submersion. It coyers:a considerable space, and is 
surrounded By a triple wall. On one of the gates of 
the town ‘is a strongly-built tower, and within it a 
pagoda 5 stories in height. .A suburd extends a dis- 
tance of 8 m. along both sides of the canal to the 
Hoang-ho on which it has a port. In the environs 
are extensive building-docks. This town is the resi- 
dence of several mandarins, one of whom is the go 

vernor or superintendent of the rivers in Keang-nan. 
It contains a large pop., and carries on an active trade. 

HWAE-HO, or Hoat-no, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Kwan-tung, dep. of Kwan- 
chu-fu. It is sometimes known as Fan-yu. 

HWAE-JIN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shan-se, div. of Tae- tung-fu, in N lat. 39° 54’. 

HWAE-JOW, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Chih-le, div. of Shun-teen-fu and Pih- 
loo-ting, in N lat. 40° 19’. 

HWAE-KING-FYU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Ho-nan. The div. comprisese8 dis- 
tricts. The town is 96 m. W of Kae-fung-fu, on an 
affluent of the Hoang-ho, in N lat. 34° 6’ 84”, and 
W long. of Pekin 3° 28’ 30”. The surrounding 
country is extremely fertile, and abounds with medi- 
cinal plants. a 

HWAELAE, ja dre*zjct, and town of China, in the 
prov. of Chih-lefdiv. of Seutn-hwa-fu, in N lat. 40° 
23’, and E long. 115° 38’. It is of the greatest anti- 

uity, and has been known under various names; 
that by which it is now distinguished was given it in 
936. Its present fortifications bear the date of 1422. 
Its wall is 21 m. in circuit, and has 3 gates. 

HWAE-NING;CHING, Bayanna, or Barnpa. a 
town of Sungaria, in the div. and 12 m. NE of Eli, 
on the W bank of the Fargalington. Its inhabitants, 
who devote themselves to trade, and speak Chinese, 
consider themselves descendants of the army led 
thither by Tamerlane, but are generally believed to 
have derived their origin from the Chinese who ex- 
patriated themselves about the year 1125. The town 
contains a garfison of 1,200 men. 

HWAE-NING-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Gan-hwuy, diy. of Gan-hing- 
fu.—Also a district and town in the prov. of Ho-nan, 
div, of Chin-chu-fu. + 

HWAE-YUEN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Gan-hwuy, div, of Fung-yang-fu, in N 
lat, 33°,—-Also a new district and town in the prov. 
of Shen-se, div. and SW of Yu-lin-fu, in N lat. 37° 
54.—Also a district and town in the prov. of Kwan- 
se, div. of Lew-chu-fu, 6 m. W of Kevei-lin-fu, in N 
lat. 25° 15° 56”, and E long. 109° 18’, 

HWAN-HEEN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kan-suh. div. and 54 m. NW of King- 
yang-fn, in N lat. 36° 39’. 

AN-HO, or Hoen-no, a river of China, in 
the proy..of Chih-le, formed by the union of the 
Yang-ho and San-kan-ho. It crosses a branch of 
the ew wall, flows 9 m. W of Peking, receives 
Tse-ho and Hogpbo ‘4 the r., and joins the Pei-ho 
on the r, bank Ri of Tobing, ead ather a total 


¢ m, 
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lat, 22° 87’. j ei 

HWANG-CHU-FU, a division and towmof Chi- 
na, in the prov. of Hu-pih, 36 m. SE of Wu-cha 
fu. The div. comprises 4 districts. The tow 
in N lat. 30° 26’ 24”, and long. W of Peking. 
35”, on the 1. bank of the Yang-tze-kiang. It 
large pop. and an active trade. In the environs are 
numerous small lakes. / 

HWANG-HO. See Hoaye-no, 

HWANG-HAI, a prov. in the N part of the 
Corea, extending E from the shore of the Hwang- 
hai or Yellow sea, from which it derives its name; 
and by which it is deeply indented. It is watered 
by the Ching-kiang and Chouong-kiang, Ping-yang, 
and Hi-ho, all of which flow into the Yellow sea. 
The surface is generally mountainous, but the coast 
= woody and well-cultivated. The capitalis Hwang- 
chu. 

HWANG-METI, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Hu-pih, div. and 90°m. SE of Hwang- 
chu-fu, in N lat. 30° 12”. At the entrance ‘to this 
town is a tower 7 stories in height, and in the inte- 
rior are numerous shops. The environs are irrigated 
and well-cultivated. ‘ . 

HWANG-PING-CHU, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Kevei-chu, div, of Chin-yuen- 
fh, in N lat. 26° 30’. 

ANG-PO, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Hu-pih, div. of Han-yang-fu, in N lat. 
30° 56’.—Also an island in the bay and 18 m. SBof 
Canton, prov. of Quang-tung, at the mouth of the 
Tchu-kiang. It contains several pagodas and has 
a port. 

HWANG-WANG-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Hu-pih, div. of Hwangachu-fu. 

HWANG-YANG-CHAN, a mountain of China, 
in the prov. of Chih-le, between Peking and ‘Sivan- 
hoa. It is of granitic structure. 

HWANG-YEN, a district and town of Chi-keang, 
div. of Fae-chu-fu, in N lat. 28° 42’, 

HWIEZDLITZ (Nev), or Nowy-Hwrezuton, a 
town of Moravia, in the ldgb. circle and 15 m. & of 
Briion. Pop. in 1834, 700. 

HWITLISBOFIAERD, a town’ of Russia in 
Europe, in Finland, in the gov. and 96 m. NNW of 
Abo, and district of Nedre-Satakunda, on the guif 
of Bothnia, 14 m. NNW of Bidrneborg, 

HWITTIS, a town of Russia in Europe, im Fin- 
land, in the gov. and 54 m. NNE of Abo, and distriet 
of (Efre-Satakunda-Nedredels. 

HWO-KEA, a district, and téwn of China, im the 
prov. of Ho-nan, div. of Wei-hwuy-fu, in N lat. 
85°. 20’. | 

HW0O-LUH, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Chih-le, div. of Ching-ting-fu, in N lat, 88° 8% 

HWUY, a district and town of China, in the 7 
of Ho-nan, div. of Wei-hwuy-fu, in-N lat, 85° 80, 
and E long. 114°. tah 

HWUY-CHANG, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Keang-se, div, and 66m. ESE of Kan- 
chu-fu, in N lat. 25° 82° 24”, and E long. 116° 484. 

acter ns mera gone 
in the prov, of way, iv. com i 
districts. The town is 156m. Sof Nan-kingyin a» 
mountainous locality, in N- lat. 29° 58’ 30°,.and W. 
long. of Pekin 2° 3’ 20”, Ink. and varnish: are-ex- 
tensively manufactured here, and. the eye a 
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the v. of Kwan-se, div. of Nan-ning-fa, in N 









copper is cousidered the best. in. Chir 
active trade. Tea is extensively’enl 
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fe, and in the vi , over Lake Fon, is a simi- 
: to connevt two fine islands, covered with 
and pl houses, with the mainland. 
I. is noted its shell-work, and has an active 


trade. 

HWUY-GAN-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Fo-keén, div. and 15 m. NE 
of Tseuen-chu-fu, near the shore of the channel of 
Formosa, in N lat. 25° 2’. 

~KE, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Ché-keang, div. of Shaou-hing-fu. 

HWUY-LAE, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kwang-tung, div. of Chaou-chu-fu, in 
N lat. 28° 10’. 

HWUY-NING, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kan-suh, div, of Kung-chang-fu, in N 
lat. 85° 45’. 

HWUY - TING - HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Kwang-tung, div. and 60 m. 
SSW of Keun-che-fu, in the island of Hain-an, in 
N lat. 19° 20’, and E long. 110° 38’. The town it- 
self is not large, but the,suburbs are extensive and 
very populous. The entire pop. of the place is esti- 
hans & at upwards of 44,000. ‘The walls by which 
the town. is surrounded are lofty, and the streets are 
ag and the houses well-built of red brick. To 

e 







of the town is an extensive but shallow Ike. 
— Also a district and town in the proy. of Hu-nan, 
Aled Tsing-chu, in N lat. 26° 50, and E long. 
107° 7’. 

HYACYNTHE, a village of Lower Canada, in 
the district of Montreal, co. of Richelieu, on the 
Yamaska. 

HYATNAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Hyderabad, 10 m. SE of Hyderabad. 

HYATPUR, a town of Bengal, 18 m. NW of 
in the district of Dinajpur. 

HYCATU, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Ma- 
ranhao, 30 m. 8 of Norra-Senhora-del-Rosario, near 
the confluence of the Iguaru and the Mony. 

HYCKHAM ones) a parish of Lincolnshire, 

m. SSW of Lincoln. Area 1,990 acres. Pop. 

Adjoining it on the W is South H. Area 
1,104 acres. Pop. 181. 
' HYCO-OTEE, a small river of the United States, 
‘which rises in N. Carolina; enters Virginia; and 
falls into the Dan, about 4 m."above the mouth of 
Ome ne Seen “~ course of 50 m. 
ac and township.in Stockport p.. 
Ch 5m. NE of S tee age Cag” pad 
Pop. in 1801, 1,063; in 1831, 7,144; in 1851, 11,569 ; 
chiefly employed in factories for spinning common 
and tip ef "aude cloth; in coal-min- 
Ine to supply. working these mills; and in 
the ordinary retail business of a small market-town. 
“HYDE, a maritime county of N, Carolina, border- 
ing on Pamlico sound. Area 800 sq.m. Pop. in 
1840 6,458; in 1850, 7,662. Its cap. 1s Lake Land- 


_ HYDE-PARK, the cap. of Lamoille co., in the 
fate of Vermont, U.S, 31m. N of Montpelier, on 
t river. Pop, in 1 1,080.—Also a 
‘in Deutschen co., in New York, 66 m. 8 of 

rted by the Hudson river on the W. 
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75th and 82d meridians, and embrace the provs. of 
many el = Bidur, rs — of ae i Aurun- 
gal and Berar; and in this sense may Byers 
the 
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rally stated to be bounded by the territories 
Nagpore rajah, and the British i being 
about 350 m, in extreme length, and about 800 m, 
in breadth, and having an ,area of 96000 ‘sq. m., 
with a pop. of 10,000,000. See Deccan. This 
territory is prinvipally rented to powerful zemindars, 
as the rajah of Sholapore and others; or granted in 
jaghires or fiefs to the officers of government. Thus 
the whole of the land, except some portions set aside 
for charitable purposes, and the estates of the Nizam 
and different branches of his family, are in the hands 
of a few individuals. The country is, however, fer- 
tile, and, properly managed, would yield abundantly. 
Its commerce also is confined, the diamond mines 
hardly paying the expense of working; and the only 
other article valuable to foreigners being cotton, 
some of which is carried to the Northern circars and 
Carnatic, and exchanged for salt and European 
commodities. The chief towns are H., Golconda, 
Warangole, Aurungabad, Bidur, and aren 
Having been for a long period the seat of a Mahom- 
medane government, a considerable portion of the 
inhabitants are Moslems; the majority, however, 
are Hindus, but the pop. is by no means equal to 
that of the British provs. 

Revenue.| Tt is matter of notoriety that his 
highness the Nizam’s financial gffajrs are in much 
disorder, and his expenditpre vk his income by 
some 30 lacs a-year; miu this has heen explained 
and proved by a set of accounts which, drawn up 
by the Nizam’s duftendars, or state-officers, have 
recently appeared in the Indian papers, and are of 
special interest at the present juncture. 

In the first place, the Nizam’s total military expen- 
diture is stated to be as follows:—, 

Rupees, 


For the subsidiary force, by transfer of ceded 
districts, =. ’ ° +  68,00,000 0 0 
For the regular contingent, excluding pay- ‘ 
ments on account of Appa Desage, chouth, 
&c., as arranged after the Mahratta war of 
1818-1819, . e ° . . 
For the government troops, viz. :— 
5,645 horse, . 34,61,983 10 


9 
26,665 infantry, 32,51,867 12 3 
0 
0 


32,00,000 0 0 





33 310 67,138,851 7 
Recent deductions of pay by 
8,00,000 0 


his highness's order, 


His highness's Pargah, or force under Shum- 
shooloomrah, Jaghirdars’ quotas, &. (esti- 


mated), * . . 
Private Jaghirdars' quotas, &c,, 


64,138,851 7 0 


20,00,000 0 0 
12,00,000 0 0 

1,91,13,861 7 0 
Which may be classed as follows :— 

British trodps, according to 
treaty, and pay provided 
by cession of territory, . 

Falling upon his xorg 
revenues, as at present col- , 
lected, 6 ° + 1,28,18,851 7 


Total, 1,91,13,851 °7* ISIN 
The revenues of his highness usive of the 
ceded districts, rf be now taken pomp 
a quarter, or 2,25,00,000rs, = £2,250,000,, which 
may be classed as follows:— _ > dig 


public purposes of 
ah vehement +s ° * mh 


+ 63,00,000- 0 


} 
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_ It thus that out of an income of 2} crores, | He reigned 39 years, and had for successors bid: tWo. 6 

or 42;200,000 aering, there is only one exore and | fw sania fy later of who oe 

40 lacs applied to the ministerial disbursements of | Kuttub Shah died in 1674, and was succeeded 

the state. The rest is alienated and inapplicable to | Abul Hussein, who in 1687 was taken prisoner 

the exigencies of the state. when Golconda was converted into one of the prove 
The detailed account of the ministerial depart- 

ment is as follows >— 


Gross aera ’ ‘ ; F 
Deduct civil charges, managemeut, &c., 























9, a 

Mogul officer, named Cheen Khilij Khan, was appointed to 
1,41,00,000 | government, with the title of Nizam-al-Mulk, i.e. * Lopeinnendeal 

17,80,000 | of the kingdom;' and as the Malirattas were at that period rising 
—~-——_| fast into power, the new governor had a large army arg under 
1,28,00,000 | his command to keep those freebooters in awe. ‘is circurh- 
Lam Hen ceieg = with _ ae of eee g an ee 
‘ lent kingdom. For sev years employ im in ex. 
His highness the — - —* servants, &c., —-28,00,000 | tending his territories, and getting possession of the stron 
Contingent, chouth, Appa Desage, &c., +  40,25,000 | of the Decean; and when summoned to Dellii, proceeded t 
goverment troops, ‘ : : 64,13,000 | with so large a force as completely to overawe Mohammed Shah 
Mursa ee . . : : + 11,15,000 | and his ministers. He is further accused of having encoureged 
Moonriffs, . . . . . 1,05,000 | the Persian usurpér Nadir Shah to invade Hindostan in 1739 
After that event, having been appointed vizier or prime minister, 
he left to Mohammed nothing but the name of king; and for two 
years he governed at Delhi with absolute sway, leaving his son 
Ghazy-ad-Deen his deputy in the Deccan. The Mahrattas hay- 
ing invaded the latter country, he marched from Delhi with 
numerous army in 1741, and on his arrival at Arcot, found 
country in such confusion and anarchy that not lessthan 
petty chiefs had assumed the titles of nabob or raja. Theamea- 
sures that he pursued soon tranquillizgd and brought into order 
that country; and he disposed of the different offices to his friends, 
without consulting the court of Delhi. He made Aurungabad his 
cap., but died at Burhanpore in 1748, at the great ageof 104, — 
ad-Deen was at the period of his father’s decease one of the 
ters at Delhi; and the second son, Nasir-Jung, having obtained 
possession of the treasury, and the goodwill of the army, was too 
“* | powerful to be dispossessed; he was therefore confirmed by the 
58,00,000 | ¢™peror Ahimed Shah as subahdar of the Deccan. Nasir-Jung 
\ i ® . was assassinated in 1750, and succeeded by his nephew Muzuffer- 
Fifty-eight = or £580,000 as his own personal - ung, who ae ojala —— Ac rege year. fy 
‘ 29On + + J ut-Jung, the cousin 0! uzufier, hi. e| 18 vernim 
income, out 2,250,000. His highness 7 personal 10 years, when he was seized and imprisoned by his brother Ni- 
treasury, therefore, is rich, while his state is bank- | zam Ali, who for nearly 20 years was engaged in ware with Hy- 
rupt, has no public credit, and is spending, or would | der Ali, the British, and the Mahrattas. During this period Ali's 
spend if every one were paid, 27 to 30 lacs above its | te'titories were much curtailed, and had it not been for his alli- 
income. A further classification of amount of ex- 


ance with the British in 1800, the kingdom would have been an- 
: nihilated. Nizam Ali transferred the seat of 

penditure, therefore, becomes necessary, ang may be 

thus taken:— , 


Aurungabad to Hyderabad, and d 
His highness's the Nizam—personal and ministerial, 58,00.000 





Forts, . . . . . 94,000 
Charitable grants, ‘ . - 4,63,000 









1,50,17,000 





Result:—Income.. 1,23,00,000 net. 



























Expenditure —_1,50,00,000 
Balance against income, 27,00,000ra. expenditure over income. 


It thus appears that the Nizam holds the following 
amount of revenue apart from the state funds :— 
Districts under his own management, the receipts 


of which are paid to his treasury, < 80,00,000 
Payment from the ministers’ department, a 28,00,000 








t 
{ 
| Which is accounted for thus— 
} 
| 
| 










government from 
ying in August 1803, was suc- 

ceeded by his eldest son Mirza-Sekundur-Jah, who was 
ported in his authority by a British force of 8,000 men, ealled 






























subsidiary force, and by treaties of alliance offensive and defen- 
| Pargah establishment, . : ‘ ‘ 22,00,000 | sive; and who was succeeded some years ago by 
| Personal jaghires and nobility, =. ‘ +  20,00,000 | Nasar-oo-Doula. In 1802 the British government deprived the 
| Military jaghires, ‘ : : ‘ 12,00,000 | Nizam of his share of Tippu's dominions, which now forms what 
\ "Gees departments, deducting allowance to Syaenees is known as the Ceded districts, In return, however, for this 


cession, the Nizam was in the following years relieved from the 
presence of the Mahfattas on his SW frontiers; and ata later 
riod, when the Pindarrie war brought Lord Hastings into collisiat 

} with the Peishwa, the greater Mabratta confederacy on the N was 
\ also destroyed. By the subjugation of this formidable 

t either extremity of the Deccan, the Nizam ceased to. 
} foreign enemies to be protected against; and it is 

| The pith of which is that out of a revenue of 24 crores | PM! _ vg syed _ heceapr yn ee aan 
' there is at th bli¢ d sos . 1 . f canal are In e nsactions 0! 

\ @ pubhée and ministerial service of go- | was concerned, at an end. Our resident at Hyde 

| Yernment, for payment of military establishments, wa ae Bais eo = — pay ig 1 
| contingent, offici public debts and interest, &c., | ° e Hy contingent, which might 

: , a 
| only 95 lacs; or, in other words, that 1 crore and 30 pestietion an Ron geind sie Seek ere 





'2,25,00,000 
Viz. 95,20 090 net result 
17,80,000 charges of collection and management. 


1,13,00,000 





~ 4 the Nizam the pay. The subsidiary force was to 
lacs are permanent alienations out of a revenue of 2 | external attacks only. At first it was composed 
crores. and 25 lacs. This state of affairs may be | em; but gradually it has 
better accounted for when it is understood that the 


minister is allowed to charge upon the whole gross | highness cannot command even an escort from it, 
| 
{ 








He 


revenue, 6} per cent., or about 14 lacs per annum, | additional charge on the revenues of the 1 tha ater 


or £140,000; the peshear or be tr pariomees 8r, mg l= hgh pie Kigeetiade yn <—— 
|| 28. per cent., or near 7 lacs; the duftendars or | more highly officered by Europeans than the Company's | 
Accountants, Ir. 9a, per cent., or 3} lacs ; the tulook- confided to the It 


and its complete disposition is 

fr poe oS per cent. for expenses siticagh "pound 
on, charging for the troops‘employed with 
cra gaaabe a eer 
1900 ‘or e, who has beaten back 
one detachmen expecially selected yet the minister's 
military budget shows a of cavalry and infantry 


of 82,000 men, the state 64 and th 
budget shows an expense Of 98 Ines! ih, Sod. Be 


sa Baga Sacer 
; finer 


fe 








expended considerable | 

H. It is now a populoy 

+ eon gti by Hee e wall 

angles an gates, which, althoug! PAE C 
taining a regular siege, is sufficient security 
cavalry or sudden incursions. The streets are 


Asap ral d dirty, and the larger houses 

quan itheg' el Id rapidiy | general narrow and dirty, and the larger houses p 

the an occ bape of thy fair oun Forte ts torr. | sent little exteriorly except high dead walls.” Its 

ties of the Nizam," it is argued by the sup- . has been estimated at 200,000, principally Ma- 

he present governor-general’s, policy, “have not been ieeunedans, amongst whom are Rohillas, Arabs, 
rthe contingent, but by his own wilfalness in main- Afeh dP h J 

‘utterly useless army, which is a source of perpetual | AZnans, an utans, who are employed 18 sol- 

ee to himself, is utterly inefficient, continually mutinous, | diers by the local government, and are constantly 

snever been employed by his own government in any of | fi¢hting amongst themselves. It contains 4 palaces 


services which the contingent has performed for i y 
50 years with advantage to the state, In 1829, the Ni- and some handsome mosques; and between it 


ecided formally on the continuance of the contingent, when | and Golconda there are a number of splendid 
offered S geod money-bargain, by Lord William Bentinck, if he | tombs. The principal mosque is built upon the 
ie 


nd it, The governor-general proposed, in commu- id * 
all future military demands, a money-payment of 20 — ef that = Rage oe ae Ft me 
; his highness deliberately resolved on its continuance, | Of the religious edifices is the Char-Minar or ‘Hour 


knew aes ~ sctniaters knew, tat if he = - regular | Minarets,’ a beautiful quadrangular mosque, raised 

n jepend upon, the factions of his own irregular troops WAV ‘ ¢ 

become dominant, and that the maintenance of a regular up ig 4 gateways; and omg | + centre tee 

army under discipline, which could be depended upon under any | C1tY, 80 as to open upon each of the 4 principa 

emergency, and aware at his own personal service, was the best | streets by a gigantic archway. From the of 
them. He could not apply for the services of com- | the base shoot up 4 minarets, each 220 ft. in eight, 


yi check 
ca oops on very czasion for anita But his ministers | Above the arches are several apartments formerly 
wel oc a into 


‘ without the presence of regular troops in stations i 
of the country, the pop. could not pe restrained | employed as a kind of college, but now turned 
0 one a ete — - 2 collected, or powers warehouses. ‘The Chudder-ghat, or residency, built 
i kept or restraine ‘om active aggression; * o sae . 
t y of the state was utterly inefficient for these pur- for the accommodation of the British Tepresenta: oni 
could not be trusted from the capital in any numbers | &t the nizam’s court, is one of the most magnificent 
of i the country. They knew also that the | buildings in India, It congists of a basement story 
very large military pop.; that every village teems | of arches, and two othets above it, ith wings con: 


pt, bo tyhoon patie! stings. er ponder ny nected by a continuation of the basement, and finished 


) payment of revenue could not be checked but by | With a balustrade, The principal front has an enor- 
Eyery district has its zemindar, and the armed | mous Corinthian portico, the columns of which are 


dined Uy Laced atacand dete eueey attoct at | Of White chunam. A large and well-planned brid 
the government troops to reduce them; and | thrown over the Mussey, connects the residency with 


-Lhall, well knew the utter weak- | the city. In the neighbourhood 9f H. are several 
pe ywgarig mgt . He could not dispense | immense tanks, ohe of which a few miles to. the S 

n : told his highness that in practical hen full, 20 . rs o irate 
j disbandment or reduction would be the direct cause of | Measures, when Tull, 20 mM, In. Y ¢ 
the loss of his independence and the ruin of his finances. In the | bad, the head-quarters of the: 3 _ subsidiary 
‘transactions of many years it would be impossible almost to | force, is be N of H., and 894 m. of Madras. 


a a ne, instance of any importance in which the Ni. | HYDERABAD, a city of Hindostan, eap. of the 


sevelt ‘or edtance of the izam's brother, La oe moe N a 25° roa 5: age ~ 
| checked contingent in 3 and | 22’, e fortress 0’ stands on ar he foot o! 
: lnc ‘of the Rohillas. affair of Appa- | which is washed by a branch of the river Indus, here 


rts umm put dows ee to ee Oe ee named the Fulaih, which leaving .the main stream 
9. In short, he. otialagoe sblatst be emailed by about 12 m. above the town, regains it 15 m. 
yonerorcvenatiompted tocmploy its Ountnapain | below. Its shape is that ofan irregular 





pk 

Hpranan, the capital of the | was the res 0 
on the 8 of the river | formed the aristocracy 
mtary 0 in N | governed until its recent 
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of stone; low, of a square form, and with few win- 
«npn agape yb: appearance of comfort, and 
sometimes even of elegance. Its pop. was estimated 
in 1825 at 40,000, almost exclusively Albanians, by 
Waddington; but in 1828 a census returned 

16,092 in the town of H., of whom 3,177 were stran- 
gers. The port is in the form of a crescent, and 
though not large is but is not very secure. It 
is in fact_a deep bay, situated on the W side of the 
island, and open to the W, having no nearer protee- 
tion from that quarter than the opposite coast of the 
Morea, which is between 4 and 5 m. distant. There 
are besides two other.ports on the same sidé of the 
island, the one to the N, the other to the S of the 
city, in which most of the op eet ng are laid up 
during winter. The number of vessels belonging to 
H. in 1816 was 120, carrying from 100 to 600 tons 
cetaaite te vg is es es ae 

elves from the ry pirates, they gene 

carried from &to 30 cannon, and were manned wit 
from 35 to 70 men. ‘The Hydriots trade not only to 
et ee ago and Mediterranean, but 
to ce, Spain, Italy, and other countries. The 
Hydriot sailors are generally and muscular 
in 
na in the Archi, ; and bore a glorions 


eration of Greece. The government 
of the fee tat wach was vested in six 
primates; but they were incapable of exercising any 


estan and are considered the most intrepid | Fre 


They are 


only productions. ! f 
the salubrity of their climate. In 1531, 


were erected into a marquisate. 


name, extends in a semicircular form 


F-pengnapeesetradic ows gh 


12 m. in length from Eto W, an 


effective control over 5,000 or 6,000 sailors at the | breadth 


breaking out of the revolution in 1821, when the | 


nea tence nse cee 


HYE'VRE, a village of 
Doubs, cant. and 4 m. ENE of 


Hepra, 9 considerable’ town of | of 


closed by these islands, and which b 


; he .BamMe: 
nate ff 








ee 


, a SEES aera 
serpyllum, and the Salvia ifera, and Salvia verbas- 
cum, which grow pane on afford the bees a 


rich pasture, and fill the air with fragrance. 
Wyo a oy le and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Hainault, wateréd by the Trouille. 


Pop. 1, 

PIAUGHUHL, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Matto-Grosso, which has its source near that of 
the ig EP and falls into the Pequiri, an affluent 
of the ‘Lourenco. 

HYPOLITO-DE-GLEBA Sane! a town on fags 
in Catalonia, in the prov. of Barcelona, partido an 
5 m. N of Vich. 

HYPPOLITE (Saint), or Sanct-Bitp, a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, cant. 
of Ribeauville, 5 m. N of Colmar. Pop. in 1841, 
2,289. It contains extensive coal-mines, and affords 
good wine. It was taken by the French in 1444, 
and ceded in 1718 to the duke of Lorrain.—Also a 
commune in the prov. of Aveyron, cant. of Entruy- 


. Pop. 2,084. 

HYROULINE, a town of Madagascar, on the E 
coast, in the Betanismesnes territory, near Ande- 
vourante. 

HYRYN: a parish of Russia in Europe, in 
i the grand duchy of Finland and E part of the gov. 

of Uieaborg. t forms the N part ot the district of 
a has a length and breadth of 90 m. 

'GTON, a parish partly in Shropshire 
and in Mo eryshire, North Wales, 3} m. 
N of Bishop’s-castle. Pop. in 1851, 335. 

HYTHE, a parish and one of the Cinque-ports, 
Jocally situated in the hund. of Hythe, Kent, 14 m. 
8 of Dantecbary, and 33 m. SE by E of Maidstone, 
on the line of the Royal Military canal, and the 
London and Dover railway. Area of p., 882 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 1,865; in 1831, 2,287; in 1851, 2,675. 
—The town is situated about } m. from the sea, in a 
valley enclosed on each side by high hills, and con- 
sists principally of one long street running parallel 
to the coast, with several smaller ones branching 
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See Yakursx. 

TBA, a village of Electoral Hess, in the bail. and 

TBA, av esse, in the an 

| heheh era Pop. 900. Copper is wrought 

} > 
IBABA, the capital of the . of Maitsha, in 

Abyssinia. It thee near the 8 back of Lake Done 


‘IAKUTSK. 
TASSY. See 
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_specimens of domestic architecture. Near the 











from it. Some of the older houses exhibit curi 


le of the town is the market-place and cou 
At the E end are the barracks of the Royal 
corps. The church-of St. Leonards occupies a ve 
elevated situation on the acclivity of the hill above 
the town. It is a spacious cruciform structure, 
partly in the Norman and ly in the bog : 
of English architecture, with a tower at the W end, 
The beach, which lies considerably higher than the 
town, is studded with martello towers and forts, built 
of brick upon one uniform plan. On the summit of 
each and in the centre of the platform, a twenty-four 
pounder is mounted on a traversing carriage. The 
military canal, formed to aid in defence of the coast, 
also facilitates the conveyance of goods and merchan- 
dise from H. to Appledore; but the commerce of H, 
is now little else than that of a domestic character. 
During the war a large military force, amounting to 
from 10,000 to 15,000 men, was quartered in this vici- 
nity ; but the removal of the military force, and the de- 
molition of the barracks which formerly stood on the 
cliffs behind the town, checked its rising prosperity. 
There are a few fishing-boats belonging to the town, 
H., as @ principal cinque-port, enjoys all the rights 
and privileges conferred by general charters upon 
these ancient communities. 
about £300 per ann. The municipal boundaries laid 
down in the boundary report exclude all W. H. and 
Aldington, and include additional parts of Saltwood 
and Newington.—Previous to thé passing of the re- 
form act, H. returned+2 ‘members to parliament. 
Under the reform act, the boundaries of the pari. 
borough have been extended so as to include Sand 
gate and Folkestone, with a narrow strip of inter- 
yening ground along the coast and through the ps. 
of Newington and Cheriton, and the borough now 
returns only one member. The electors registered 
in 1837 were 503; in 1848, 516. * 

HYTHE (West), a parish in Kent, 2 m. WSW 
of Hythe. Pop. in 1831, 150; in 184], 239. 


*,* Names not found under this letter, are to be sought for under J and Y. ’ 


the valley, near which were formerly held the peri- 
odical assemblies of the canton. i 

IBAGUA, or Inaguxr, a town of New G 
in the dep. of Cundinamarca, 70 m. W of § 
de-Bogota, at the lower end of the p 
i iu, and at an alt, of 


he burgh-revenue is , 
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». and 50m. NNE of Quito. Its soil is extremely 
; and produces sugar-canes, cotton, and almost 
every kind of European and American fruit. It 
also produces excellent wheat. It is watered and 
fertilized by the Pisco, the Taguando, and the 
Blanco, all of which united form the Mira. — Its 
ital of the same name is situated in an exten- 
sive plain, watered on the E by the Taguando, 
and on the W by the Ajavi, at the*N base of the 
volcano Imbaburu, in lat. 0° 21’, at an alt. of 
7,570 ft. above sea-level. The streets are wide, 
straight, and convenient, and the buildings are of 
good construction. It has several convents and a 
monastery; and the suburbs of the town are in- 
habited by Indians. Pop. 10,000.—Also a settle- 
ment of Mexico, in the state of Xalisco, consisting 
of some families of Spaniards, Mestizoes, and In- 
dians, 118 m. NE of Guadalaxara,—Also a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 12 m. WNW of Vittoria. 
Pop. 800.—Also a town in the prov. and 40 m. ENE 
of Lerida. 

IBARRANGUELA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
of Vixeaya, or Biscay, and partido of Marquina, on 
the shore of the bay of Biscay. Pop. 1,400. It is 
of great antiquity, and contains 3 churches and sev- 
eral convents. 

IBARS (Sarnt), a small town of France, in the 
{ dep. of Arigge, 14 m. NW of Pamiers, on the r. 
bank of the Leze. Pop. 2,500. 

IBBENBUREN, «a small town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Westphalia, reg. gnd 20 m. NNE of Mun- 
ster, on the Plane. Pop. inf 1837, 1,934. Linens 
are extensively woven here. 

IBBETSON (Carr), a cape on the NW coast of 
Pitt’s archipelago, in N lat. 54° 4’. 

IBDES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 12 m. 
SW of Calatayud, near the 1 bank of the Mesa. 
Pop. 1,100. Ks 

IBEIT. See Oper. 

IBERA, or Caracaras, a large lake of S. Ame- 
rica, in the La Plata prov. of Corrientes. It lies 
between the Parana and the Uraguay, under the 
28th and 29th parallels of S lat. It is of a very 
irregular figure, but is estimated to cover 1,000 sq. m. 
Two rivers issue from its E extremity; one, flowing 
in a meanderin? course SW to the Parana, under 
the name of the Corrientes; the other, under that of 
Mirinay, or Ibera, joins the Uraguay. The lake is 
studded with islands which are covered with wood 
and stocked with deersand other game; vast quanti- 
ties of wild fowl are seen on its surface; and fish 













and fresh. It is supposed to derive its waters by 
some underground drainage from the Parana, for no 
Stream runs into it. At present it is hardly possible 
to explore any part of it from the prodigious quan- 
tity of aquatic plants and shrubs by which jt is for 
.the most part covered. A number of presidencies 
~—as the missions are called since the expulsion of 
the Jesuits—are established on its shores. 

IBERIA, a in Marion co., in the state of 
Ohio, U. S., 54.m. N. of Columbus.—Also a y. in 
Miller co., in Missou 


uri, 
IBERIA (New), a village of Louisiana, U. 8., in 
the parish of St. Martin, beautifully situated on the 
W bank of the Teche, at the tee of the schooner 
navi 170 m. W from New Orleans, Pop. 300, 
MOUNT. 
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abound in its waters, which are remarkably sweet’ 






'‘AINS, the tame given to a 
hese sin “ok Sat Be} 1.850 








ee : 
Granada, and Murcia. If the two chains which strike 
off between the Douro and the G “are in- 


cluded in this mountain-system, its length ‘ 
Roca near Lisbon to Cape St. Martin will be up- 
wards of 500m. The Sierra-de-Oca [alt. 5,486 

in the prov. of Burgos, forms part of this y 
The highest point is the Cabeca-de-Maria, in 
Sierra-de- Alcaraz, with an elevation of 6,270 ft. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether there actually 
exists a continuous chain of mountains along the 
water-shed betwixt the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
in Spain; and the geological formation of many of 
the chains comprised in the Iberian system is op- 
posed to the idea of their belonging to one great 
formation. r 

IBERIUS (Sr.), a parish on the S coast of co. 
Wexford, at the head of Lough Ta. Area 891 
acres. Pop. 522. 

IBERVILLE, a river or canal of Louisiana, U. S., 
one of those numerous outlets through which the 
overflowing waters of the Mississippi make their 
way during seasons of inundation. It leaves the 
Mississippi 14 m. below Baton-Ronge, and 20 m, 
below joins the Amite which flows into. Lake Mau- 
repas. In the season of low water its bed is ys 


g 


dry near the Mississippi. It is about 40 or 50 
wide.—Also a parish of Louisiana, in the lower part 
of the state. Area 350 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 8,495; 
in 1850, 12,214. Its cap. is Plaquemine. 

IBI, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 7 m. NNW of 
Xixona. Pop. 3,000, partly employed in woollen 
manufactures, and partly in oil and wine making. 

IBIAPABA, or Hesrarrasa, a cordillera of Bra- 
zil, running from W to E across the prov. of Ceara, 
and comprising the serras of Biapina, Boa-Vista, 
and Boritama. It contains iron and copper mines. 

IBICUI, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of San- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which runs W, and falls into 
the Urnguay, after receiving the Taquarembo, Ja- 
guari, Ibicui-Mirim, and Icaica. 

IBILCIETA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
27 m. ENE of Pampeluna, on the 1. bank of the 
Salazar. Pop. 120. 

IBIO-Y-SIERRA, a village of Spain, of modern 
foundation, in the prov. of Santander and partido of 
Cabrierniga, in the valley of the Cabezon-de-la-Sal. 
Pop. 735. It has a parish church and a custom- 
house, and carries on a considerable trade in cattle. 

IBIRAPUITA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
San-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which runs N > and 
enters the Ibicui on the 1. bank. 

IBITIPOCA, a settlement of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, 32 m. S of Villa-Rica. Pop. 1,200. 

IBIZA. See Iviza. 

IBN, or Iney, a village of the archd. of Austria, 
in the circle of the Inn, 12 m. E of Dittmaning. 

IBO, one of the Querimba isles, off the coast of 
Mozambique, 120 m. 8 of Cape Delgado. Pop. 150. 
See also Anon. 

IBOINA, a province of Madagasear, to the N of 
Ambongo, intersected by the Betsiboka, which runs 
into the sea near Mojanga. It is a level district, 
thickly clothed with wood, and abounding in m 

IBOIPITINHL, a river of Brazil, which rans 
the Atlantic, in S lat. 80° 19’, in the 
Catharina. 
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» sanj. and 18 m. N of Gallipoli. 
a yillage of Spain, in the prov. and 
ba Nubia, 12 m. SW of Dehr, and 
3 ne, supposed to be the ancient F 
nis. Its citadel occupies the summit of a rock 300 
ft. high, which shoots up from the edge of the river, 
a completely locks up the valley on the E bank. 
This place was destroyed by the Mamelukes on their 
‘retreat towards Dongola; but a new village has been 
‘built on the lower ground near the river. 
» IBROS-DEL-REY, a town of Spain, in Andalu- 
sia, in the prov. and 20 m. NNE of Jaen, and par- 
tido of Mancha Real. Pop. 1,038, It has a parish 
church, a bank, a custom-house, and an hospital. 
Mats and common cloth form the chief articles of 
Jocal manufacture. Adjacent to this town is that 
of Tbros-del-Senorio, containing 354 inhabitants. 
IBSLEY, a parish of Southamptonshire, 3 m. N 
of Ringwood. Area 1,748 acres. Pop. 316. 
IBSTOCK, a parish of Leicestershire, 5 m. N of 
Market-Bosworth. Area 4,846 acres. Pop. 2,202. 


IBV. . See Anon. . 
TBURG, a town of Hanover, in the principality 
of Osnubriick, on the river Colbeck, 10 m. SW of 
Osnabriick, and 30 m. NE of Munster. Pop. 841. 
a Porumayo, 
ICA, a district and town of Peru, skirting on the 
Pacific, under the parallel of 14° 8. The soil is 
sandy, more especially towards the coast, where 
various desert tracks are found; but, in general, 
‘the district may be said to abound in every kind 
‘of fruit, grain, and pulse, and particularly in grapes. 
The wines and brandies manufactured here are car- 
ried to Lima, Panama, and Guayaquil, and to some 
of the mountainous provinces of the Sierra. Olive 
ions are erous; and corn and maize are 
abundantly raised.—The capital of the same name 
: Fst in a valley watered by the Rio Ica, 25 
“m. SE of Pisco. It has several convents, and a 
college which formerly belonged to the Jesuits. It 
carries on a traffic in wine and brandy. 
ICA (Rio-Granve-ve), a river of Peru, in the 
. district of Ica, 40 m. S of the Ica river. It rises in 
the Cordillera-de-Huambo, and flows SW to Palpa, 
a little below which it falls into the ocean. 
ICABAQUA, a river of Brazil, in the 
San-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which runs N 
enters the Pa. « 
TCACOS (Cars), a cape on the N coast of the 
. island of Cuba; to the E of the bay of Matanzas. 
ICANA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
which flows into the Rio- Negro 30 leagues below 


San, 

~~ ICANNA, a river of Brazil, rising in the Serra- 

‘Tunuhy, and flowing into the Rio-Negro near Nossa- 
ra-da-Guii f 


“cape on the E coast of the 
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~ | the nearest point of land 
Faroe isles it is distant 820 at from 


rficial 
boris calculatefl, after deduction of the area of 
numerous fiords, at 37,500 


of the great bay of 
c Guayana, which, |- 
ra of Bred, in the. ears 

"bank of the Monim, 30 m. ESE of 










13° 28’ and 24° 81’ W. It i 
‘colonized part of arya ong 
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in Norway 630 m. IteJength from E to Wie 
m.; its mean breadth from N to 8, 216m. ° Iti 
ial extent is not exactly ascertained, but has 


its 
. m., with a pop. in 
1840 of 57,100. Its form would be compact bat for 
a long and nearly insular projection on its NW angle, 
A country less inviting to the enterprise of adven- 
turers than Iceland can scarcely be imagined. . Sur- 
rounded by stormy seas,—its mountains covered 
with eternal snow,—its barren plains devastated by 
volcanic fire,—this island seems not to have been 
framed by Nature for the habitation of man. Its * | 
surface in general is mountainous; but in some dis. 
tricts, particularly those extending from the SW to |) 
the NW coasts nearly through the centre of the || 
island, there are extensive plains covered with herb- | 
age near the sea, or where morasses have been | 
formed, The highest mountains, some of them 
reaching an elevation of 6,000 ft., are onthe Eand | 
W sides of the island. They are in groups; and | 
















those called jokuls, which are covered with perpetual 
snow, are chiefly, if not all, volcanic, Between the 
ridges of the mountains, in the vicinity of the coasts, 
are many beautiful valleys, in which the inhabitants 
have erected their dwellings; and some of the lower 
mountains are covered with a coame grass which | 
affords summer-pasturage to the cattle. Aboutone- | 
seventh of the whole island is capable of culture, | 
but the pop. is extended only qver a narrow tract | 
along the coast. .'The interior chiefly consists of a 
vast inhospitable desert, traversed in various direc- 
tions by barren mquntains, between which stretch 
immense tracts of lava and volcanic sand, with here | 
and there a small spot scantily covered with ye- 
getation. 

Bays, Lalces, and Rivers.) The eoast, except to- 
wards the §, is much indented by arms of the sea; 
but, with the exception of Havens-fiord on the SW, | 
there is scarcely a safe winter-harbour. The Isafi- | 
ordr on the NW, the Hiinafloi and Sktiga-fiordr on the 
N; the Vapna-fiordr on the E, and the Breida-fiordr on 
the W, are the principal bays.—There are a consi- 
derable number of lakes in different parts of the 
island, some of which are of great extent. The 
pncionl are the Thingvalla-vatn, My-vatn, and 

“iske-vatn: the first of these is about 10 m. long; 
and from 3 to 4 m. bro _My-vatn is never 
known to freeze. ‘The the peninsula 
of Sniifiilniis, has high and low ae 4 
rivers are formed by the melting of the cia e 
jokuls; ¢hey have all a turbid appearance; some of 
them being so white as to resemble ‘milk lt 
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winter. The skins of the foxes, articularly those 
of the Canis fuligenis, or blue fox, furnish a valuable 
article of commerce. The rein-deer are wild, and 


; 
filled with Greenland ice, and therefore thought him- | 
are derived from an original stock of three, being-all | 


self entitled to change the name given to the island 
by his predecessors, to that which it has ever since 
retained. The consequence has.been, that the gen- 
erality of those who inhabit more genial climes, 
have viewed it as equally inhospitable with the most 
rigid of the polar regions,—considering the natives 
as exposed to all the benumbing influence of relent- 
less frosts, and perpetually immersed in ice or snow. 
This, however, is far from being the case. The cli- 
mate is perhaps more unsettled, but it is very seldom 
that the cold is more intense than in the § of Scan- 
dinavia, “At first,” says Dr. Henderson, “I con- 
foss I shuddered at the idea of Xp a winter in 
Iceland; but what was my surprise, when I found 
the temp. of the atmosphere not only greater than 
that of the preceding winter in Denmark, but equal 
to that of the mildest I have lived either in Denmark 
or Sweden. In the month of November, the mercury 
in Fahrenheit’s therm. did not sink lower than 20°, 
and it was nearly as often above the freezing point 
as below it. On the 6th of December, with clear 
weather and a light breeze from the ENE, it sunk to 
8° 30”; after which, especially towards the end of 
the year, the weather became remarkably mild, and 
continued in this state till near the middle of Jan., 
the therm. for the most part botween 54° und 40°. 
On the 12th of April it fell to 19°, but otherwise kept 
varying between 32° and 52°. About the middle of 
May the atmosphere grew colder, occasioned most 
bakly by the approach of some masse@ of Green- 
dice. It must at the same time be allowed, 
that the winter of 1814, [that which Dr. Henderson 
passed in Iceland,] as well as that which immedi- 
ately preceded it, was considered by the Icelanders 
as uncommonly mild.” At Reikiavig, in N lat. 64° 
9’, W long. of Copenhagen 34° 34’, the mean temp. 
from 1828 to 1834, in degrees of Reaumur’s scale, 
and compared with the temp. for the same period at 
. Montreal, was as follows: 






that survived of some that were sent from Norway 
in 1770. Instead of being serviceable, these anim: 
often .destroy the grass which is preserved for hay. 
Several species of seals frequent the shores in con- 
siderable numbers; but they are not much sought 
after. Whales are seldom seen on the coasts of I. ; 
but that variety named in Orkney “the ca’ing whale,” 
appears frequently in large shoals.—The cinerous 
eagle, or crane, is very common. The I. falcon, 
formerly so much prized, is now seldom seen, though 
it has not for many years been molested. Ravens 
occur in great numbers near every habitation on the 
coast, where they watch for the offal of fish; they 
breed in the cliffs at a considerable distance from the 
shores. The snow-flake, wheat-ear, white wagtail, 
golden plover, snipe, and whimbril, together with the 
tarmigan, are the other principal land-birds of I. 
very kind of water-fowl common to northern lati- 
tudes is found on the coasts of I. and on the lakes; 
swans frequent the lakes and swamps in great num- 
bers. Of all the varieties of birds which breed in this 
country, the eider duck is, from its habits and useful- 
ness, the most remarkable and valuable-—Mr. Hooker 
has furnished us with an extensive botanical cata- 
logue, to which we refer such of our readers as desire 
particular information regarding the vegetable pro- 
ductions of this remote islend, The birch is the only 
tree which withstands the rigour of an arctic winter; 
but its growth is limited, in the most favourable situ- 
ations, to 5 or 6 feet. At Eyeford, in Nordland, it is 
said to attain to 20 feet. The grasses for sheep and 
cattle are tolerably abundant, and keep both horses 
and horned cattle in good condition during the 
summer months. At Hnesvik potatoes, cabbages, 
and greens are reared, and a garden here presents 
beds of parsnips, turnips, carrots, beans, pease, 
parsley, salad, and onions.—Among the various 
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Reikiavig. Montreal. . 

January, . « 0°04 —7°69 mineral productions of this country, are zeolite 
oenagi : ray ro and obsidian, malachite, crystals, agates, surtur- 
‘April, avi asity etek “665 brandt—a kind of petrified wood which supplies the 
spe . 584 12,83 place of coal—vitriol, and iron. At Krysuvick in 
_ June, so | + (887 16.59 the S, and at Namafell in the N, are great natural 
i BR fone oe ; ee chemical laboratories, in which we almost see Nature 
,-¢ Beptember, . |. 6.28 13.02 in the act of forming sulphur, alum, silica, lime, 
October, . . .° 259 7,42 oxide of iron, iron-pyrites, gypsum, basalt, lava, and 

November, . . —0.37 128 porphyry. 
December, ’ ~O08 rome : Px tion.| The pop. of I. was estimated in 1703 
So? 6.30 at 50,444; in 1770, at 46,201; im 1801, at 47,207; 




















in 1804, at 46,849; in 1840, at 57,094, in. 8887 
families, Of this later pop. 25,280 were under 20 
years of age; 22,890 from 20 to 50; and 8030 above 
50 years of age. The average increase of the pop. 
in 59 years, from February 2, 1835, to’ November 2, 
1840, was 0.33 per cent. yearly. The pop. on Ist 
February 1847 was estimated at 58,300, The fol- 


In the course of the last cent., the winters of 1717, 
1742, 1784, and 1792, were excessively cold; and the 
sea itself was frozen to such an extent, that a com- 
munication was kept up for some time on the ice be- 
tween the coasts on some of the principal bays, as 
‘also between the different islands in the Breidafiorden. 



























‘The keenest frost ever ced in I. was in 1848, | lowing table of the pop. in 1801 was taken from the 
when the ocean was congealed all round the island, mntitpn of the tiate a - 
so as to admit of the in’ er riding on horseback 
from one promontory to another on the ice—The 1, SOUTHERN AmT. piss + 
“ay =» find ayes Barer night of win- | Oster-Skaptafell sysscl, . . 58 126 —=O SOL 
each of them a week in’ extreme N.— | Wester ditto, .  . .  . 188° 248 8 1639 
aurore boreales, or northern lights, are here seen and Westmann isles, 374 664 14 
; ‘and grandeur. atte By 2) (aah 


s.] I. presents nothing remarkable to 
; the num- 
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With respect to personal appearance, the Icelanders 
are tall, of a frank open countenance, a florid com- 
plexion, and yellow flaxen hair. The women are 
shorter in proportion and more inclined to corpulency 
than the men; but many of them would look hand- 
some ina modern European dress. In some districts 
the men suffer the beard to grow. In youth, both 
sexes are generally of a weakly habit of body, the 
necessary consequence of want of proper exercise and 
poorness of living; yet it is surprising what hard- 
ships they are capable of enduring in after life. 
Owing to their want of personal cleanliness, they are 
generally exposed to cutaneous diseases; they are 
also frequently attacked with obstinate coughs and 
pulmonary complaints, by which, perhaps, more are 
carried off annually than by any other disease. An 
extraordinary proportion of children die before their 
tenth year. The predominant character of the Ice- 
lander is that of- unsuspecting frankness, pious con- 
tentment, and a steady liveliness of temperament, 
combined with a strength of intellect and acuteness 
of mind seldom met with in other parts of the world. 
They are also noted for the unconquerable attach- 
ment which they feel to "thir native island. With 
all their privftions, and exposed as they are to nu- 
merous dangers from the operations of physical 
causes, they seem thoroughly to confide in one of 
their common proverbs—“ Iceland is the best land 
on which the sun shines;” and the most popular 
entertainment of all classes consists in reciting poe- 
tical legends relating to the history of their country 
and the deeds of their ancestors. In the persons, 
habits, and customs of the present inhabitants of I., 
we are furnished with a faithful picture of those ex- 
hibited by theirScandinavian ancestors; they adhere 
rigidly to whatever has once been adopted as a 
national custom; and the few innoyations that have 
been introduced by foreigners, are scarcely visible 
beyond the immediate vicinity of their factories. 

ndustry.| There are in fact only two seasons in 
I.—summer and winter; the former of which, short 
and precarious as it js, the natives must employ with 
assiduity, in order to make provision for the latter. 

en the snow leaves the ground, the females 
age) the manure which had lain on the tun in heaps 
all winter, and collect any stones that may have 
gathered.on it; such of the men as are not employed 
in the fishery cut turf, both for fuel and a covering 
to their houses, and make charcoal for the use of the 
smithy. When the young cattle have been turned 
out on the mountains, the care of the cows and shee 
is left to the female, part of the family, who mi 
them twice a-day, make butter, cheese, &c., and 
repair in compan about the middle of summer, to 
‘ the Li Té@landicus, in the uninhabited 
arts of the country. ‘They are 

od mé of the men; an 

loyment are 
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HL, NORTHERN AND EASTERN AMTS, begins to cut down the of the tun, 
dae + = BT 438 20 2,880 | imi gathered to dry, and after h 
A ol 2 ri} BAR} | turned once or twice, is conveyed home on ac 
Mit 387. 461 «23 3,002 | to the yard, where it is made up into stacks, Hay 
ula syssel 217 267° 11 ‘1,762 | harvest being over, the sheep and cattle that h 
Suder-Mula sysscl, a 79 1837 | been out all summer on the mountains are collected ; 
* Total, _ 4701 7401 291 47a07 | the houses are putin a state of repair for the winter ; 
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the wood needed for domestic purposes is brought 
home ; the turf also is taken in; and the labours of 
the season conclude with the removal of the manure 
to different parts of the farm. The number of sheep 
on the island in 1839 was estimated at 500,000; of 
cattle, from 36,000 to 40,000; of horses, from 50,000 
to 60,000. During the winter, the care of the cattle 
and sheep devolves entirely on the men. The do- } 
mestic employments of this season are multiplied and} 
various. The men are occupied in fabricating neces- 
sary implements of iron, copper, wood, &c. Some 
of them are wonderfully expert as silversmiths— 
their work, at times, in this branch being only dis- 
tinguishable from that done in Copenhagen by the 
absence of the stamp. They also prepare hides for 
shoes ; make ropes of hair or wool; and full or scour 
the woollen stuffs. In some parts of the island, the 
men spin and knit like the women, and a few of them 1 
weave. Besides preparing the food, the females i 
employ their time in spinning, which is most com- | 
monly done with the spindle and distaff; knitting 
stockings, mittens, shirts, &.; and embroi 
bed-covers, saddle-cloths, and cushions, which they 
execute with much taste, interspersing flowers and 
figures of various colours. Upwards of 200,000 
pairs of knitted stockings, and 300,000 mittens, are 
annually exported from this island—The tenure of 
land is peculiar in L., and itis measured, as of old in 
England, by value, and not extent—the word hundred 
being-used to signify any quantity which can support 
a horse, a cow, and 6 iia. The ordinary size of 
estates are 20 hundreds, and are reckoned of the 
value of from 300 to 400 specie dollars. “The land- 
lord’s rights are very limited ; for when once in — 
session, the tenant cannot be ejected, unless a 
of equal value be provided for him, as long as he 
continues regular in the payment of his rent; nor is 
the landlord allowed to raise the rent when he oreo | 
as on a dispute about the increased value of the land, } 
the decision is referred to the hreppstiore,and two 
other competent judges.” The rent of the Crown } 
lands is generally calculated at about 5 per cent. of } 
the value of the estate, besides an annual payment 
for the cattle belonging to the estate. “Onthe other 
hand, a remnant of feudalism appears in the obliga- 
tion of a tenant who folds land on the coast, to 
serve in his landlord’s fishing-boat throughout the 
season. Though he receives his share of what is 
caught, the tenant is often injured thereby, parti 
larly when in possession of a boat 
custom is so much at variance with all their others, 
that it can be only ascribed to the scantiness of 
population, which makes it a matter of 
man all the vessels built for fishing.” 
is understood, however, that while tenancy is usual 
for life, provided the tenant does not injure the far 
yet he may quit whenever he pleases, on 6 me 
notice. ._In 1695, the proportion of estates belo 
to the Crown, the church, and freehold, 
tively 718, 640, and 1,847, The esi 
of farms was 4,058, they are now above. 
ages of a man-servant are from 6 to§ 
Yards of 
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‘ sequently crowded from March to May with boats 
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from the districts on the N and E, 
fishing is generally impracticable at this 
time owing to the bays and creeks being filled with 
provide themselves with a complete 
consisting of the brok, in the sha; 

small clothes and stockings all in one piece; the 
or large jacket, which falls down, and is tied 
the brok, so as to prevent the water from 
getting in between them; and tight-fitting shoes of 
the same materials, below which are coarse warm 







wind has a free passage through them, while they 
are sufficiently coveréd to keep out the rain. The 
ling, skate, hallibut, flounder, and the cat-fish, are 
common, and are dried for winter use. Herrings 










on in the W, and is sufficiently extensive to 
give employment to many farmers and labourers 
from Nordland end Osterland, independent of the 
regular soe-bond2, or sea-peasants. Both Breide 
aud Fax? fiords swarm with fish, but altogether the 
N coast of Gulbring? syssell, from Havnifiord to 
Kieblivik, is the most productive part, and it is con- 











from all parts. Immediately on their arrival at the 
fishing-places, the peasants engage to serve in the 
boats, and the owners select out of each crew a 
Jormadr, whose business it is to summon the men 
when the weather admits of their going out, and 
who commands at sea.. It is usual for the peasants 
to bring but little provisions along with them, as, 
while they remain fishing, their principal food con- 
sists of ‘the heads of the fish, which are separated 
from the bodies immediately on landing them. In 
places dike Kieblivik, where the merchants are the 
chief owners of boats, they have built several honses 
capable of containing from 24 to 50 men each. They 
long stone hovels, with berths along the walls, 
the same distribution in the loft. gfhough the 
finds admission in every corner through the 
stones, the men, though drenched by remain- 
at sea the whole day, seém no way affected by 
cold and wet, and are satisfied with a, blanket 
a little hay for bedding. ‘The boats continue at 
12 and 18 hours ther when the weather is 
favourable, and, during that time, the crews 
‘taste a particle of food. They merely 
‘ide, themselves with a small keg of vallé,—a kind 
hich they find well-adapted for 
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| having attained that point at (say) 1200, which the 


a designed for the education of such as are after- 
wards to fill offices in church or state; yet it is ex- 
ceedingly rare to meet with a boy or girl, who ‘has 
attained the age of 9 or 10 years, that cannot read 
and write with ease. It is even said that a priest 
may refuse to perform the marriage-ceremony if any 
of "the parties cannot read. We frequently meet 
in I. with persons who both write and speak Latin. 
The better educated individuals speak Danish.—The 
Icelandic is properly the ancient unaltered lan: 

of the two principal Scandinavian dialects—the Da- 
nish and the Swedish. “One of the few cases where 
the phenomena of rate have been studied with due 
attention is in the evolution of the three languages 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, out of the Ice- 
landic. What does this tellus? The last has al- | 
tered so slowly that a modern Icelander can read | 
the oldest works of his language. In Sweden, how- 
ever, the speech has saeel. So it has in Denmark, 
whilst both these languages are unintelligible to the 
Icelander, and vice versa. As to their respective 
changes, Petersen shows that the Danish was alwa 
about a hundred years forwarder than the Swedish, 


} 
one school in Iceland, and that solitary school exclu- 
' 
{ 


Swedish did not reach till 1300. Both, however. 
changed, and that at a uniform rate, the Danish 
having, as it were, the start of a century. TheNor- | 
wegian, however, comported itself differently. Until | 
the Reformation it hardly changed at all, jess than 
the stationary Icelandic itself. Fifty years, how- 
ever, of sudden and rapid transformation brought it | 
at once to the stage which the Danish had been 
three hundred years in reaching. How many times 
must the observation of such phenomena be multi- 
plied before we can strike an average as to fhe rate 
of change in languages, creeds, and polities?” [Za-' 
tham.] } 
Ecclesiastical establishment.| Thé form and cere- || 
monies of the Icelandic church are strictly Lutheran,. | | 
though from the poverty of the people, their churches || 
are less elegant, and a greater degree of simplicity | 
pervades their worship, than in other Lutheran 
countries. The total number of parishes in L. amounts 
to 184; but as many of them are of vast extent, it | 
has been found necessary in some paria to build two 
or three churches in a parish, which has increased 
the number of churches to 305. Some of the priests 
have chaplains to assist them in the performance of 
public duty. They are all natives of the island, and 
are maintained partly from glebe lands, partly from 
certain tithes raised among the peasants, according 
to the value of the land they occupy. The r 
can also claim a day’s work yearly, and the p 
of having a lamb kept for him from October to the 
following April by each farmer. This, with a small 
offering at duvishan, and a few trifling fees for bap- 
tism, confirmation, marriage, and burial, constitute 
the whole of his stipend. As, however, 
siastical dues alone would not suffice to 
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together. The provision made for their support 
7 exceedingly seanty.. The richest living on the 
island does not produce 200 rix-dollars = £42 ster- 
ling 20 or 30 rix-dollars are the stipend annexed to 
many of the parishes; and there are some in which 
it is even as.low as 5! 

Government.| The circumstances of I. have under- 
gone little or no alteration, either in the laws or in 
the form of government which was established 600 
years ago. The supreme authority is intrusted to an 
officer who is appointed by his Danish majesty, with 
the title of stiftamtamn, and who is bound to fill this 
office for the space of 6 years. Under the stiftamt- 
amn, each of the four provinces into which the is- 
land is divided is governed by an amtaman or bailiff, 
whose duties are the same as those of his superior. 
Each province is divided into sysseds or shires, over 
which sysselmen preside. These officers collect the 
taxes, and are paid by a rate out of the amount col- 
lected. They hold courts of law; and, on the whole, 
their duty is in almost every respect the same as that 
of sheriffs‘in Scotland. In each parish there is an 
officer called hreppstiore, whose chief business is to 
attend to the concerns of the poor, and to assist the 
sysselman in the preservation of the publicspeace. 
For the decision of petty disputes among the people, 
there is a certain number of persons in each parish, 
denominated forlikunarma, who may be called official 
arbiters. cases, whether civil or criminal, are 
first-brought before ghe sysselman, who holds a court 
once a-year, or oftener if necessary. In criminal 
cases, and in public suits, tke amtaman orders the 
trial, after previous examination on behalf of the 
Crown. From the inferior court there is an appeal 
to the high court of justice, which sits six times in 
the year, at Reykiavik; and from this court there is 
an appeal to the superior courts at Copenhagen.— 
The punishment of petty offences is a fine and whip- 
ping. Sheep-stealing is the most common offence. 
Murder is eXceedingly rare; and except in cases 
which subject the criminal to capital punishment, he 
is not contined before the time of trial. Those who 
are to be punished with hard labour are sent to Co- 
penhagen.—With re; to property, no entail of 
land is allowed; and the law of descent excludes 
primogeniture. e When a proprietor dies, his lands 
are valued and divided into shares, of which the 
eldest son has the choice. A daughter receives a 
share equivalent to half the portion of a son. A 
wife surviving het husband possesses half of his 
estate.—The public taxes are so inconsiderable that 
they are not sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
civilestablishment. The taxes for the maintenance 
of the poor are much more severe on the inhabitants 
then those levied for the public.—Money-currency is 
Very ‘searce in I.; accounts are paid in dried fish, 
butter, oil, tallow, or in very coarse woollen stufis 
called wadmal. Twenty-eight fishes of 2 lUs. weight 
each, or 80 yds. of wadmal, are equal in value to one 
thaler or .—Reykiavik, the capital of L, which 
about fifty years ago consisted merely of a few houses, 
has lately risen into some notice, having become the 
residence of the governor, the episcopal see, the seat 
hab: weer of judicature, and the principal 
mi ‘station on the island. It is situated on 
the § side of a considerable inlet of the Faxé-fiorden, 
upon low marshy nd, between two eminences.. 
It is rather a i i 
T. should, as it were by 
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ter some 
them, found 
Kccgrepesed ties ee sea 
though reproac is own people for 
so rugged and barren a spot to the fine districts they 
had passed on their way from the east. 
History.) Iceland was discovered about a. p. 860, by a Nor 
wegian pirate, named Nadodr, who was accidentally driven upon 
the coast while on a voyage to the Faroe islands, and who gave 
to it the name of SyioLanp. A few years after, Gardar, a Swede, 
succeeded in circumnavigating the island, and gave it the name 
of GARDARSHOLM. Its present name was given to 
a famous pirate, who explored most of the & and W coasts of 


this island. The country was colonized in 870, by two Norwe- 
noblemen, Ingulf and Hiorleif. It is asserted in some of the 
celandic sagas, that there were actual sett! in the island 


lements 

before this period, and that as early as the 5th cent., L had been 
colonized from Scotland and Ireland ;- but this seems fer gphowe od 
In the Landnama Bok—which is among the earliest of th 
landic historical records—it is stated, however, that other 
things, writings in the Irish language were found. The Norwe- 
gian colony settled on the SW part of the island, on the spot 
where Reikiavig now stands, In the course of half-a-century, the 
coasts of this remote country were well- ; and in the 
Landnama Bok, which contains minute details of the 
of the colonies, we find several names of Scotch and Irish families 
who came over and settled about this period. Frederick, a 
from Saxony, began to preach the Christian doctrines in L 
981; and Islief, the first bishop of Skalholt, was consecrated im 
1057, In 1261, the whole of L, with the exception of the eastern 
prov., submitted to Haco VL, king of Norway, A few years af- 
terwards the total subjection of the Icel: completed, 
but under conditions which still maintained their rights and their 
commerce. In 1280, Magnus, the suecessor of Haco, gave to the 
island a code of laws, well-known by the title of Jonsbok, which 
was no more than a revised copy of the ancient laws. The last 
political change which occurs in the history of L, was its trans- 
ference from Norway to the Crown of Denmark in 1381. In 1482, 
a pestilence carried off nearly two-thirds of the population; and 
another broke out towards the ¢lose of that cent. In addition to 

se calamities, the Icelanders were at this period exposed to 

e incursions of pirates, who plundered their property, eommit- 

ig frequent murders, and carrying off the inbabitants. From 
the llth to the middle of the 14th cent., the sciences were suc- 
cessfully and ardently cultivated in this obscure corner of Eu- 
rope, and learned Icelanders were found in the service of 
courts. The poetry of the Troubadours was introduced into Lin 
the 12th cent.; but towards the 14th cent. the arts and 
fell into decay, with the further loss of national independence wn- 
der the Danish dominion. The decline of literature, and of the 


i 


4 


national character of the Icelanders, however, may be traced to 
more remote causes, Europe had now begun to emerge from 
darkness and barbarity, and the continental nations were ju- 
ally advancing in learning; the poets and historians of L were 
therefore received with less distinction. The reformation of reli- 
gion, and the introduction of printing, about 1530, was the dawn 
of renewed life to L; and in 1537, the Protestant doctrines were 
universally embraced. ‘The schools were now re-established; but 
so great had been the depression of learning, that it was found 
difficult at first to procure men of sufficient knowledge to super- 
intend them, 

The annals of Pturing the 17th cent. are destitute of any im- 
portant events: In the early part of this period, piratical ineur- 
sions of the French, British, and even Algerines, were not unfre~ 
quent. Of the latter, a large bSdy landed on various parts of the 
southern coast, and on the Wesmann islands, and carried 400 
the superstitious enormities which were practised. A belief in’ 
peel was 4 poovalects. pnd. held in far gay 
within the period of 60 years, 20 persons perished flames, 
‘The commencement of the 18th cent. was marked by the destruc- 
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porty under the special protection of Great Britain. Since 1815, 
issued by the court of allows British 
prio Beceel oteon onhion ona feng sel 


Copenhagen. 

| ' Authorities.) We have abundance of fabulous accounts of this 
‘ sland. The sources of information we possess vegardieg 1: 
{ are the Letters of Sir Joseph Banks; Dr. Hooker's Tour, published 
} in 1818; Dr, Henderson's Journal; and Dr. Gliemanni's Account, 
: ee ee ee en Cee © oe 
{ ‘oyages and Travels, vol. ii, 1826. We may also mention M. 
| Stepensen's /sland ¢ del attende Aarhundrede, &c. Copenhagen, 
| 

{ 












1808; Barrow's Visit to Iceland in 1834. London, 1835, 8vo; 
and the Hon, Arthur Dillon's Winter in Jceland and Lapland. 
London, 1840,—A very magnificent map of Iceland, in 4 sheets, 
has been recently published, under the authority of the Danish 


government. 
ICHABOE, a small island off the SE coast of 
Africa, in § lat. 26° 19, E long. 14° 50’, about 4 
days’ sail from the Cape. It is about 24 m. from the 
mainland; and when approached by sea, has the ap- 
pearance of a promontory. It is in the form of an 
egg, and measures only 1,200 yds. in cireumf. An 
American trader having observed the interest which 
the importation of Peruvian guano was creating in 
Britain, as well as the high prices which it readily 
commanded in the market, was reminded of the cir- 
cumstance that he had seen large deposits of a simi- 
lar substance on the coast of Africa, and published a 
short narrative of his observations in an American 
journal. This.account tell under the notice of an 
ish captain, who transmitted it to his friends in 
Liverpool, and by them an expedition of, we believe, 5 
ships, was fitted out inthe close of 1842, for the purpose 
of being loaded with African guano for the British 
market. "The instructions, however, which were given 
to the masters of these ships must have been of an 
imperfect kind, for 4 of them returned without hay- 
ing sueceeded in the object of their search; the fifth, 
viz., the Ann of Bristol, was nearly in the same posi- 
tion, when accident revealed the Bl Dorado which 
was destined to exert such a potent influence in 
fertilizing our soil. The island, and two reefs which 
join the continent, form a bay of about 1,000 acres 
area, the entrance into which is through a break 
in the reefs. The whole has probably once formed 
i of the continent. The guano has been formed 
the dung and decomposition of the seal, the pen- 
guin, and the ganuet, and must have been thousands 
of years accumulating. When first discovered, the 
deposit commenced about 6 ft. above high water, and 
ly rose to 40 ft. towards the centre of the 
At the depth of 40 ft. there were abundance 
of eggs and skins of gannets and penguins, in a state 
of great ion; there were no stones, sand, or 
sea~ but from the rocks upward an entire bed 
of guano about 74 per cent. stronger than the Pern- 
vian, When the guano was dug and bagged, it was 
the beach, where stages were erected over 
to the boats, at the outer edge of the surf, 
of which it was taken to the ships. These 


—. of 300 ft. in length, and formed 
and connecting the shears with 





































































. guano was so 
it required to be dug out by 
‘men could lift about 15 tons per 
was a very laborious one, and 
that few of the crews 
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We believe this supply, and that on Halifax, 

Seal, and Possession islands, in this quarter, “nay he 
exhausted in fertilizing the soil of Great Britain and 
her dependencies; but it is to be hoped that vast stores 
of guano yet exist, which have hitherto never been 
disturbed by man. On this subject the South Afri- 
Commercial Advertiser says: “On therocky head- 
lands, or on the rocky and unmolested islands on the 
W coast, both within and beyond the boundary of 
this colony, where the sea-fowl, from a vast expanse 
of open ocean, come to breed, enormous masses of 
this manure have recently been discovered; and it 
seems probable that all the way up the coast into the 
gulf of Guinea, and beyond it, similar treasures await 
the agriculture of the world, by which means the sea 
will render back to the land much more matter fitted 
to form organized,— that is, vegetable and animal sub- 


the Middle Rhine, bail. én 
and 9 m. SSE of Strasburg, about 14 m. from the 
Rhine, Pop. 1,056. It has a church. 


‘ICH ' 


tances,—than the rivers carry down into its depths, 


or the fleets of the nations deposit in their course 
over its surface.” We do not kfow that these ex- 
pectations have yet been realized. 


ICHALCHA, an island of Russian America, in 


Prince William’s sound, in N lat. 60° 30’, and con- 
taining the harbour of Helena and Constantine. 


ICHAWUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 


Ajmir, 32 m. SW of Bhopal. 


ICHENHAUSEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 


of the Upper Danube, 6 m. SSE of Gunzburg, and 
30m. W of Augsburg, on the r. bank of the Gunz. 
Pop. 2,090. It has a castle. 


I1CHENHEIM, a village of Baden. in the circle of 
6m. WSW,of Offenburg, 


ICHIM, or Isxim, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 


Albania, in the sanjak of Elbassan, 15 m. NNW of 
Croya, and 30 m. SSE of Scutari. It is situated 
half-way up a mountain, in the midst of olive plan- 


tations. Its inhabitants are Albafhian Mussulmans. 


In the vicinity is a valley, watered by # sulphureonus 
stream. 


ICHIM, or Isnt, a river of Russia in Asia, which 


has its source in a mountainous district near the 


central part of the gov. of Omsk, in N lat. 50° 35’, 
and E long. 74°. It runs first WNW, then makes a 
considerable circuit, and pursuing its course in a 
NNE direction into the gov. of Tobolsk, joins the 
Irtish on the 1. bank, 180 m. ESE of Tobolsk, and 
after a total course of 1,200 m. Its principal afflu- 
ents are the Kaluton, Akbasar, Kulai-Agir-Barluk, 
and Nova Barluk on the r.; and on the 1. the Nura, 
which conveys to it the waters of Lake Kurgaldjin, 
and forms the principal head-stream of the I. and 
the Tersckan. Alexandrovskaia, Petropavlosk, and 
Ichim are the only towns of importance on its banks. 
In the lower part of its course it is skirted by several 
villages and numerous ancient tombs. jis river 
flows in néarly its entire extent through the vast plain 
named the steppe of Ichim. ‘This plain is studded 
with numerous lakes, but presents complete . 
A line of military posts, bearing the name of Ichim, 
extends along the § part of the gov. of Omsk, from fort 
Stanovoi to the fortress of Omsk, at the confluence 
of the Om and Irtish, erected: in the’ of the 
Empress Anne for the defence of the gov. of Tot 
from the incursions of the Kirghiz.—Also a 
capital of a district inrthe gorse 170 m, SSE of 
Tobolsk, on the 1. bank of the river of the same 
cir Pop. 8,100... The environs : 
w 
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on a small river which flows into the Biscarosse 
marshes. Pop. 703. It has some iron-works. 

ICHSTADT, a village of the duchy of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt, to the W of Artern. 

ICHTEGEM, a d ent and commune of Bel- 
gum, in the prov. of W. Flanders, arrond. and 14 m. 
SW of Brufes. Pop. 3,907. It has.a considerable 
trade in wood. 

ICHTERSHAUSEN, a town of the duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, capital of a bail., in the princi- 
pality and 14m. ESE of Gotha, on the 1. bank of 
the > As Pop. 790. It has an ancient fort, and a 
castle; and possesses manufactories of linen, hosiery, 
and paper. Pop. of bail. 8,237. 

TCHTIMAN, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Bulgaria, in the sanjak and 35 m. ESE of Sophia, on 
the 1. bank and near the source of the Urak or Vid. 

ICKBOROUGH, a parish in Norfolk, 8 m. ESE 
of Stoke-Ferry, op the Wissey or Stoke. Area 1,599 
acres. Pop. in [831, 197; in 1851, 245. 

ICKENHAM, a parish in Middlesex, 24 m, NE of 
Uxbridge. Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1851, 364 

ICKFORD, a parish partly in Buckinghamshire 
and partly in Oxfordshire, 44 m. WNW of Thame. 
Area 1,249 acres. Pop. in 1831, 368; in 1861, 499. 

ICKHAM anv WELL, a parish in Kent, 4 m. E 
of Canterbury, on the Stour. Area 2,440 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 567; in 1851, 481. 

IGKLEFORD, a parish and village in Hertford- 
shire, 2 m. N of Hitchin, and W of the Wilburg 
hills, and intersected by the ancient Icknield-street. 
Area 1,007 acres. Pop. in 1831, 502; in 1851, 574. 

ICKLESHAM, a parish in Sussex, 14 m. SW of 
Winchelsea. Area 5,700 acres. Pop. in 1851, 728. 

ICKLETON, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 5 m. 
WSW of Linton, on the Northern and Eastern rail- 
es Area 2,672 acres. Pop. in 1851, 813. 

CKLINGHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 34 m. ESE 
of Mildenhall. ‘Area 6,560 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
473; in 1851, 662. , 

ICKWELL, a hamlet in the p. of Northill, Bed- 
fordshire, 24 m. NW of Biggleswade. 

ICKWORTH, a parish in Suffolk, 2} m. SW of 
St. Edmund’s Bury. Area 1,259 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 43; in 1851, 71. 


| » ICO’, an important mercantile town of Brazil, in 


the prov. of Ceara, in a plain on the E of the Rio- 
Jaguaribe, here called Rio-Salgado, 200 m. S of For- 
taleza, and 70 m. NNE of Crato. It consists of 
three pracinal streets, bordered with white-washed 
brick houses; has 4 handsome churches, a substan- 
tial ail, and a well-supplied market, although the 
whole vieinity is me and arid except during the wet 
season. Pop. 6,000. The trade of the place con- 
#sts in supplying the interior with articles of Euro- 
pean manufacture, receiving produce in return, and 
sending it down to the coast. 
ICOD, or Fep-pr-Los-Vixos, a town of the is- 
of Teneriffe, and partido of Ortova, in a beauti- 
ful valley near the W coast. Pop. 5,479. It has a 
pine cual, 6 convents, an hospital, and several 
L The surrounding district is extremely 


fertile, silk and wine in great abundance. 
Ha ibbo! ief ar- 
Bape ena ns, and stuffs, form the chief ar 





the one rising above the other at the he 
ft. above the river, and about 2,930 ft. above sea- 
level. The most elevated is about 40 ft. in breadth 
and 50 ft. in length, and its thickness at the centre 
about 8 ft. The lower appears to have been formed 
by Mey of rock severed from the upper. = 
I BAY, an indentation of the S coast of 
Russian America, formed on the E by Point Rion, 
in N lat. 60°, and W long. 140° 56’. F 
ICY CAPE, a headland of Russian America, on 
the NW coast, in N lat. 70° 20’, and W long. 161° 46", 
It is low, and’ has a large lake at the back of it, 
which receives a considerable river. The mainland 
on both sides, from Wainwright inlet on one side, 
to Cape Beaufort on the other, is flatand covered 
with swampy moss. 
ICY CAPE, or Lepianor Nos, a headland of 
Nova Zembla, on the N coast, in N lat..77° 30%, ai 
E long. 72° 80’. ° ; 
IDA, Kas-Dacm, or Kaz-Tacu, a chain of 
mountains in Asia Minor, in Anatolia, in the sanjak 
of Biga. It runs NNW and SSE from the sources 
of the Burgas-chai and Ustvola, to those. of the 
Tuzla-chai, where it terminates in N lat. 39° 40’) in 
Mount Gargarus or Gargara, its highest summit, alt. 
4,955 ft. Its entire length is about 36 m. The 
principal rivers to which it gives rise are the Mendere, 
the river of the Dardanelles, and the Musbu-chaiy, all 
of which descend from its W side, and discharge 
themselves into the strait of the Dardanelles. From 
the E side descend the Ustgala and the Boklu 
or Sataldere, both of which flow into the sea of 
Marmora. Clarke, describing the view from the 
highest summit of this chain, says, “It seemed as if 
all European Turkey and the whole of Asia Minor 
were really modelled before him on a vast surface 
of glass. The great objects drew his attention first; 
‘afterwards he examined each particular place with 
minute observation. The eye, roaming to ,Constan- 
tinople, beheld all the sea of Marmora, the mountains 
of Prusa, with Asiatic Olympus, and all the surround- 
ing territory: comprehending in one survey, all 
Propontis and the Hellespont, with the shores of 
Thrace and Chersonesus, all the north of the Mgean, 
Mount Athos, the islands of Imbrus, Samothrace, 
Lemnos, Tenedos, and all beyond, even to Euboa; 
the entrance to the gulf of Smyrna, almost.all Mysia, 
and Bithynia, with part of Lydia and Ionia. Look- 
ing down upon Troas, it ap to asa 
lawn before him. He distinctly saw the course of 
the Scamander through the Trojan plain to the sea. 
This visible appearancg of tht river, like a silver 
thread, offered a clue to other objects. He eould now 
discern the tomb of Aisyetes, and even Bonarbashy. 
At the base of the mountain, and immediately below 
his eyes, stood the conical hill of Kashtnli ; 
upon whose sides and summits are the ruins 
described. The Adramyttian gulph is so close to the 
mountain, that it may be said to skirt its base; in- 
clining towards the NE, and bearing so much round 
upon the NE side, that the tem 
cealed by that part of the Idean 
would seem impossible for any one to 
line from the end of the 
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country, and the fidelity with which he delineates 
feature in its geography, than. his description 
ps panty of Juno from Lectum to Gargarus, by 
a series of natural eminences, unattainable indeed 
mortal tread, but presenting, to the great concep- 
tions of poetical fancy, a scale adequate to the power 
and aon A loose) superior beings.” 
nT). See PsrLoratt. 
acy), a town of Hungary, in the comitat 
of Abas var, 11 m. SSW of Kaschau, on a small river 
of the same name. Pop. 1732. <A great congress 
of Euro Jews took place here in 1650. 

IDALGASHINA, a mountain ridge in Ceylon, 
under the parallel of 6° 43’ N, across which, at an alt. 
of about 2,850 ft. above the military post of, Kalupa- 
hane, a pass leads across to the military station of 
Welangahena, 2} m. NE of the summit of the pass. 

IDANHA-NOVA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Beira, comatca and 20 m. E of Castello-branco, 
and 93 m. SSE of Coimbra, in an elevated situation, 
near the Ponsul, which is here:crossed by a bridge. 
Pop. 2,200. It has an alms-house, an hospital, and 
a convent. 

IDANHA-VELHA, a town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Beira, comarca and 24 m. E of Custello- 
brancowand 5 m. NE of Idanho-Nova. Itis of great 
antiquity, and was formerly a place of importance. 
It contains ‘a parish church, a Gothic church, and is 
noted as the birthplace of king Wamba. The insa- 
lubrity of the climate has reduced the number of the 
inhabitants to 150. In 1704 this town was taken 
after a vigorous defence by the Duke of Anjou. The 
environs are extremely fertile. 

IDAR-WALD, a mountain-ridge on the SE 
a, of the Prussian prov. of the Rhine, in the 
principality of Birkenfield, between the Hundsruck 
and the Hochwald. 

IDA a town of Marocco, in the 
Susa, 60 m. NNW of Akka, and 200 m. 


Marocco. 

IDAUTENAN, the name borne by the W extre- 
mity of the main chain of the Atlas, extending from 
Cape Ghir to Agadir, and rising, at 9 m. E of Aga- 
dir, to 4,408 ft. above sea-level. 

IDBURY, a parish in Oxfordshire, 54 m. NNW 
of Burford. Area 1,370 acres. Pop. in 1851, 222. 

IDDAH, or Appan, a town on the 1. bank’ of the 
Niger, in NV lat. 7° 7,42 m. below the junction of 
the 2 the cap. of the kingdom of Attah or 

Eggarah. It has a pop. of about 5,000, chiefly Pa- 

pan but the+higher ¢lasses profess Mahommedan- 
They collect palm-oil, Todigd, and cam-wood, 
which they dispose of to the Ibu and Bonny traders ; 
nh cone a home-trade in salt, grass bags, dried 
and fish, yams, onions, cocoa and goora nuts. 

‘The banks of the river im the vicinity of L. rise into 


clifis 150 ft. high; the opposite shore is low and 
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IDI, a yrtress nah Russian Armenia, in the pash. 

and 24.m. NNE of Erzernm, on the r. bank and 

near the source of the Tcheskavi. 
IDIAZABAE, a town of Spain, 


in the prov. of 





Guipuzcoa, and partido of Tolosa, in a plain. Pop. 
1,087. It is of modern foundation, and has a par- 
ish church, several convents, and numerous public 





fountains. It has considerable manufactories of iron- 
ware and cutlery, and several mills. Cattle are 
extensively reared in the environs. ‘This town 
sesses the privilege of representation in the provin- 
cial assemblies of the province. 

IDICE. a river of the States of the Church, inthe 
deleg. of Bologna, which has its source in the » Apen- 
nines, on the confines of Tuscany; flows N; inoscu- 
lates with the Savena; bends thence ENE, and j joins 
the Primario a little above Argen 

IDIDJ, or Arpxs, a town of Persia, in the 
of Khosistan, 50 m. SE of Shuster, on the S side of 
the monntains of Louristan. 

IDINSK, or Tpixsko1-Ostroe, a town and for- 
tress of Russia in Asia, in the gov. and district and 
87 m. NW of Irkutsk, on the r. bank of the Angara, 

IDLE, a chapelry and large village in the an 
Calverley, in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 8 m. NN 
Bradford. Area 2,420 acres. Pop. in 1881, Bale, 
in 1851, 7,118, mostly employed in the mannfacture 
of worblens: —Also a small stream in Nottingham- 
shire, rising in Ramworth,water, and flowing into 
the Trent, a few miles bélow the influx.of the Ouse. 

IDLER, a town of Syria, in the parish and 80 m. 
WSW of Aleppo. 

IDLICOTE, a parish of Warwickshire, 3m. NNE 
of Shipston-on-Stour. Area 1,408 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 82; in 1851, 91. 

IDLIP. _ See Epurr. 

IDMISTON, a parish in Wilts, 5 m. NNE of 
Salisbury. Area 5,520 acres. Pop. in 1851, 550. 

IDRA, a small mining town of Sweden, in the 
district of Stora~Kopparberg, on | the Dala-elf, 136 
m. NNW of Fahlun. 

IDRA. See Hypra. 

IDRIA, a town of Illyria, in the cirele of Adels 
berg, situated in a narrow deep valléy, on a small * 
river to which it gives name, 35 m. WSW of Lay- 
bach, and 82 m. NNE of Trieste, in N lat. 46° 0 
48”. The pop. is only 4,400; and the town is re- 
markable chiefly for its mines, which were discovered 
in 1497. The minerals are marble, jasper, freestone, 














































the most valuable and most abundant is rich hepatic 
mercurial ore found in a formation of slate-clay 
forming an extensive, bed in compact limestone. 
These minerals seem as if thrown together by some 
convulsion of nature, and do not afford the 
of working by veins. They form a stratum’ w 
has been wrought to the of 180 klafters, or 
about 1,055 ft. The excavations consist of horizon- 
tal galleries, ee ee ee i 
or besides a descent partly by a prsscr st 
ie Ba a ladder from the nina of a 
ing in the town. All the galleries pri 


cept those which are hewn bens 
aoe 
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but Vienna is at present the great market for this 
article, which is used partly for plating mirrors, but 
principally in the gold and silver mines of Hungary 
and Transylvania. ‘The houses are small, and strag- 

le along on very unequal ground between two hills; 

ut the general aj nce is not unpleasant. The 
principal pifblic buildings are two churches, an ancient 
castle the residence of the bergrath or director of the 
mines, and some large buildings cofnected with the 
public administration, among which are an hospital 
anda dispensary. There are a few silk manufactories 
in the town.—The district of Idria comprises the 
NW corner of the circle of Adelsberg, and contains 
nearly 5,000 inhabitants, partly miners, partly for- 
esters. 

IDRIA, a river of Illyria, which rises in the NW 
extremity of the circle of Adelsberg; runs E and 
then N, at the base of the Julian Alps; then turns 
W and enters tbe circle of Goriza, and joins the 
Jsonzo, on the L. bank, after a course of 45 m. 

IDRIDGEHAY, a township in Wirksworth p., in 
Derbyshire, 4 m. W by N of Belper. Pop. 222 

IDRO (AtrTo), a town in the N of Austrian-Lom- 
bardy, on the E side of a lake of the same name, 16 
m. NNE of Brescia. Pop. 1,745.—The lake {s about 
6 m. in length from N to S, and is traversed by the 
Chiesa, an affinent of the Po. 

IDRON, a village of France. in the dep. of Basses- 
Pyrenees, cant. and 3 m. E of Pau. Pop. 400. 

IDSTEDT, a village of Denmark, in the duchy 


of Sleswick, 5 m. N by W of Sleswick, and 13 m. § |° 


by E of Flessburg, to the f. of the high road from 
Sleswick to Flensburg, and near the NW end of a 
small lake called the Lang-see. On the 25th of 
July, 1850, the Danish forces under General Krogh, 
decisively defeated the Sleswick-Holstein army under 
General Willison, at this place. The battle lasted 
11 hours; and of,37.983 men on the field, the Danes 
lost 3,797; while their opponents, whose numbers 
amounted to abont 30,000, left 4,000 dead on the 
field, and 1,704 prisoners, bat retired in good order, 
through Sleswick and Missunde to Schestadt. 
\ IDSTEIN, a town of the duchy of Nassau, 18 m. 
| SE of Coblenz. Pop. 2,000. It is walled; and 
contains a fine church, and a well-endowed provin- 
cial school. It has several tanneries, and manufac- 
tories of stockings and woollen stuffs.—I. was for- 
merly the chief place of a lordship in the Wetterau, 
belonging to a distinct branch of the house of Nas- 
sau, which becoming extinct in 1721, the lordship 
went to the head of that house. The territory con- 
tains several forests, and has a number of ironworks. 
IDSUME, a province of Japan, on the S coast of 
the island of Nifon, memtieg the peninsula between 
the bay of Jedo on the E, and that of Totomina on 
the W., It is divided into the districts of Takato, 
“DDSUaE Tosw-8 Jap 
or Insu-Sm1a, a town of Japan, cap. of 
the above prov., at the entrance of the bay of Jedo. 
IDSw H, a township in Chackston p., in 
Southamptonshire, 7m. § of Petersfield. Pop. 402. 
TEKATERINBOURG. See Yexarermnevra. 
TF, a'small island of France, on the coast of Pro- 
Vence, 8m. SW of Marseilles. It has a strong cas- 
tle, which serves for the protection of the harbour of 
was used by 
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1. village of Baden, in the circle of 
a town of Yemen, in Arabia, 13 m. ESE 
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IFIELD, a parish in Sussex, 7m, | 
ham. Area 4,116 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4 
scam a ven Dee 3 m. 8 of 

rea $12 acres. Pop. in 1831, 72; in 1861, 91. 

IFLANI, ap elevated platean in Asie, Money 
the SE of Amaserah, the mean elevation of W 
is reckoned at 2,500 ft. above sea-level. magins 

IFLEY, a parish and village in Oxfordshire, 2°m, 
SE by 8 of Oxford. Area 1,769 acres, Pop. in 

1881, 1,081; in 1851, 969. It has an interesting 
old church. : 

IFOE-SICGEN, a lake of Sweden, in the of 
we per of Christianstadt, 9 m. in tongth ‘okt 

to 8. 
* IFORD, a parish of Sussex, 2m. § by W of 
Lewes. Area 2,173 acres. Pop. in 1851, 182. 

IFS8-SUR-LAIZON, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Calvados, cant. and 10 m. E of Brettville- 
sur-Laize. Pop. 145, 

IFSHAR, a town of Hindostan, 
Malwah, in N lat. 23° 24’. 

IFTA, a village of Saxe- Weimar, in the circle of 
Eisenach, W of Kreuzburg. Pop. 754. 

IFTON, a parish in Momsoutoahive, 3 m. SW of 
a ire Area.1,155 acres. Pop. in 1851, 34, 

IFTON-RHYN, a township in Be. Martin p., in 
Shropshire, 5 m. W of Ellesmere. Pop. in 1881, 
1,016; in 1851, 967. 

IGA, a district and seaport of Japan, in the island 
of Nifon, 85 m. SE of Meaco. 

IGAL, a small town of Hungary, pleasantly situ- 
ated at the foot of mountains, to the N of Berki, in 
the com. of Schiimeg.—Also a village of Spain, in 
the prov. and 24 m. ENE of Pampeluna, . Pop. 147. 

IGARASSU, a small river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Ceara, which runs N, and enters the Atlantic 
close to the Paraguay. 

IGARIPE, a river of Portuguese, Guayana, which 
rans SSE and enters the Amazon. 

IGAU, a small river of Paraguay, which runs 
SSE and enters the Uruguay. ; 

IGE’, a village of France, in the dep. of ’Orne, 
cant. and 4m. SW of Belleme. Pop. 1,150. 

IGEA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 85m. SE 
of Logrono. Pop. 1,910. 4 

IGELALIN, or Icuexury, a small island im the 
strait between Russia and America, in N lat. 65°40, 
Pop. 150. 

IGEL, or Arex, a large village of the Prussian 
prov. of the Rhine, at the confluence of the Moselle 
and Sarre, 6 m. SW of Treves. F 

IGELDI, a lake of Russia in Asia, in the gov. of 
Orenburg, 30 m. ESE of Cheliabinsk. 

IGELHEIM, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Pfalz, SE of “pee lg Fe 

IGELSHEIB, a vi o einengen, .on 
the N side of the Steineheide. Pop. 257. he 

IGG, a small town in Lower inthia, on the 
river Igg, 6m. S by W.of Laybach, 24 

IGHTFIELD, a parish im Shro; 4m. SE of 
Whitchurch. Area 1,568 acres. :in 1851, 347. 
IGHTHAM, a parish and village in Kent, 2m. 
SSW of Wrotham. Area acres. ; 

IGHTERMURROUGH, a parish in:co, 

m. ESE of Castle-Martyr. Area 5,556 acres. Pt 


in 1881, 2,627; im 1851./2,192. >> Ha) 
UINSK. See Jaroumsk.. 
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IGLAU, a circle and town of Austria, in Moravia. 
The circle is bounded. on the N by Bohemia; on the 
E by the circle of Briinn; on the SE by that of 
Znaym; and on the S by the archduchy of Austria. 
It comprises an area of 50 German sq. m., with a 

p- in 1837 of 181,957. It is separated from Bo- 

by the main ridge of the Moravian mountains. 
which running along its N frontier throws its rami- 
fieations over the entire surface of the circle. The 
principal rivers by which it is watered are the Iglan 
and its affluents. Numerous lakes, chiefly formed 
by these rivers, are scattered over its entire surface. 
Several valleys remarkable for their beauty and fer- 
tility intersect this circle. In these corn, barley, 
potatoes, fruit, and lint, are raised in considerable 
quantities. Wood is abundant; and the mountains 
afford good pasturage, on which large numbers of 
cattle are annually reared. Game is not scarce, and 
the Jakes abound with fish—The manufacturing in- 
dustry consists chiefly in the manufacture of linen 
and cloth.—The town, called also Gjhlawa and Gis- 
lawa, is 51.m. WNW of Briinn, on an affluent of the 
Iglan, Pop. 14,000.. It is well built, and strongly 
fortified; and has 8 suburbs, several churches, a con- 
vent, a well-endowed hospital, a gymnasium, and a 
school for the education of the children of the mili- 
t 
{ 
: 


mm It. possesses extensive manufactories of cloth + 
ot 


her woollen fabrics, several spinning-mills and 
dye-works, extensive tanneries, paper-mills, manu- 
factories of glass, vinegar, colours, and potash; and 
a flourishing trade in corn, hops, and articles of local 
manufacture. This town was taken by the Prussians 
in 1742; and in 1805 by the French. In the environs 
are. mines of silver and lead. 

IGLESIAS, a prov. and town of Sardinia, in 
the div, of Cagliari. The prov. is bounded on 
the N by that of Oristano; on the E by that of 
Cagliari; and on the S and W is bathed by the 
Mediterranean. Its length from N to § is 60 m., 
and its breadth about 21 m. It is divided into 
three districts, viz, Guspini, Iglesias, and Villa- 
cidro, and contains 14 com. Pop. 86,685. The 
town of I.,or Villecclesia—so called from the num- 
ber of its churches in the middle ages—the capital 
of the prov., is situated on a fine a salubrious ele- 
vation, above the plain of Segerio, and NE of 
Monte Poni [alt. 1,116 ft.], 33 m.WNW of Cagliari, 
and 8 m, from the W coastof theisland. Pop. 4,591. 
Its ancient fortifications ar& extensive, but now 
greatly ie sage Its trade consists chiefly in 
wine, brandy, oil, corn, forage, and cheese. his 
town was the first taken by-the Aragonese in 1328. 
The environs are fertile in fruit and grain, and well 

watered, "ai a extent of land remains unculti- 
_ vated. ween 





and Monte-Ferro are extensive 
mines of oe lena. White-lead and calamine are 
also found in locality.—Also a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 21 m. SE of Burgos 
partido of Castrojeriz, in a valley.. Pop. 474. 
SUELA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 

and 62 m. WNW of Toledo and partido 
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Great Atlas mountains. 
houses. 

IGLO.. See Nevporr. 

IGLOOLIK (Istanp), an island of British North: 
America, near the N coast of Melville peninsula, 
and the E entrance to Fury and Hecla strait, in N, 
lat. 69° 21’, and W long. 81° 53’. ’ 

IGNACE (Sart), an island of Lower Canada, 
in the St. Lawrelice, at the head of Lake St. Peter, 
and to the S of Dupas isle. It is low and marshy, 
but affords good timber and excellent pasturage. 
It abounds with wild fowl.—Also a parish in the:co, 
of l'Islet, fronted by the St. Lawrence, and compris- 
ing the fief of the same name and Crane and Goose 
islands. Pop. 1,805.—Also a seignory in the co..of 
Quebec, bounded in front by the river St. Charles. 
The lower part is fertile and well-cultivated, and 
the banks of the St. Charles are clothed with the 
most luxuriant verdure. 

IGNACIO (Santo), a river of Mexico, in the NW: 
of the prov. of Sonora, which issues: from a small 
lake in the Tontos district, makes a considerable 
cireuit to the S, and terminates in a lake at Caborca. 
—Also a headland in the prov. of Smaloa, 15 m. W: 
of the embouchure of the river of that name, in N lat. 
25° 26’, and W long. 107° 7’ 30’.—Also an island in 
the gulf of California, 5 m. SSW of Cape I,—Also 
a missionary establishment in Bolivia, in the Chi- 
quitos territory, on the 1. bank of the Paraguay, 80 
m. NW of Santa Anna, and 180,m. NE of Santa- 
Cruz-de-la- Sierra. — Also 9 village in the Moxos 
territofy, on the r. bank‘of the Rio-S.,Xavier, 300 
m. NW of Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sierra, 

IGNACIO (Santo), or Montacur Isuann,: an 
island in the gulf of California, near the mouth of 
the Colorado. It is 89 m. in length, and about 12 
m. in breadth. 

IGNACLO-DE-LOS-PEVAS (Santo), a mission- 
ary establishment in Ecuador, in thé dep. of Assuay, 
at the confluence of the Chiquita with the Maranon, 
and 300 m. ENE of La Laguna. . 

IGNACIO-DE-ZAMNEOS (Santo), a mission- 
ary establishment in Bolivia, in the dep. and 320 m. 
SE of Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sierra. 

IGNAT (Sarnt), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Puy-de-Déme, cant. of Ennezat, 9 m. 
ENE of Riom. Pop. 2,010. 

IGNAZIO-DE-AGANA (Sao), or YGnacto-DE- 
Acana (8.). See Acana. 

IGNERANDE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Sadne-et-Loire, cant. and 4 m. § of Semur-en- 
Brionnais. Pop. 1,250. 

IGNEY, a village of France, in the dep: of the 


It contains about 300 


Meurthe, cant. and 4m. SSW of Réchicourt-le-Cha-. 


teau, at the source of a stream of the same 
Pop. 200. 

IGNY-DE-VERS (Sarr), a commune of France, 
in the dep! of the Rhone, cant. of Monsol, 24 \m- 
NW of Villefranche-sur-Saéne. 
for cattle, planks, timber, and 
7 times a-year. 


name. 


IGOUMEN, or Inumen, a 
Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
Minsk, on a stream of the same name,. 
trict, which is situated in the perpen 
gov., is to a great extent covered with ‘ 
some parts. it is fertile and well i 
affords also. to the 


Pop. 2,835. Bairs: 
are held here 


IGOS, a commune of France, in the dep. of,.the 
Landes, cant. of Arjuzanx. —- LA6As lid ieae 
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IGRAPIUNA, a town and of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Bahia, and comarca of Ilheos, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, between Santarem and 
Cagri. It has a parish church. The town is small, 
but is of considerable antiquity. The district pro- 
duces riee in abundance. Pop. 1,000. 

IGUA, a Village of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de- 
Janeiro, in the district of Itaborahi, on a small stream 
of the same name. ° 

IGUABE, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, comarca of Cabo-Frio, on the N bank 
of Lake Araruama. 

IGUACU, Ieuassv, or Yovazu, one of the great 
affluents of the Parana, which has its two head- 
streams, the Curitaba and the Siio-Jose, in the SE 
part of the prov. of San Paulo, on the W flanks of 
the Sierra-do-Mar; and flows W, forming the S boun- 
dary of the prov. of San Paulo, which it separates 
from the prov. of Rio-Grande-de-San-Pedro, and the 
Missiones of Corrientes; and falls into the Parana, on 
the 1. bank, opposite the mouth of the Rio-Monday. 
—Also a small river in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 
which rises in the Cordilheira-dos-Orgiios ; passes the 
town of the same name, and flows into the bay of 
Nitherohi, ‘on the N of Ilha-do-Governador? It is 
navigable for lanchas of the largest size up to the 
town.—Also a town in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 
on the r, bank of the river of the same name. The 
planters now unload their coffee, beans, mandioca, 
toucinho, and cotton at I., whence they are sent to 
market by the river at a Gheaper rate than by land; 
and they have formed at thfs place deposits of salt, 
dry and manufactured goods, and wines, to accom- 
modate the planters in exchange. The town, there- 
fore, is flourishing. With the annexed district it 
has a pop. of about 4,000.—The name—which is 
borne by several streams and villages in Brazil—is a 
compound of the Indian wg or hi, signifying ‘water,’ 
and agu or guagu, signifying ‘great;’ and appears to 
be synonymous with Higuagu and Iguaragu or Hi- 
quaragu. . 

IGUALA, a town of Mexico, in the state of La 
Puebla, 105 m. SE of Mexico, the chief town of a 
district of the same name. It is situated at the bot- 
tom of a deep and craggy defile, and contains about 
90 families of Mexican Indians. ~ 

IGUALADA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
82 m. WNW of Barcelona, on the 1. bank of the 
Noya. It is situated in a large and fertile plain, and 
18 surrounded by a spacious suburb of houses and 
gardens. Its pop., 10,095 in number in 1845, pos- 
sess the characteristic industry of the Catalans. 
Their principal manufactures are printed calicoes, 
hats, and fire-arms. In the environs are a number 
of paper-mills, the produce of which is exported in 
considerable quantities. 

IGUALAPA, « small town of Mexico, in the state 
and 180 m. SSW of La Puebla, situated on’a plain 6 
m. from the sea, and watered by two. rivers which 
pra ne - as the ocean. It ae 

iit families of Spaniards, Mestizoes, Mulat- 
“GUAR —— Dost “4 
ALEJA, a town o in, in the prov. and 
42m. WSW of Malaga. Pop. 1,431. 

IGUAPE, a river and town of Brazil, in the prov. 
in the auriferous dis- 
out into a 
















oa Fired 


mouth of the river. It has a good 
rts rice and timber.—Also a vil- 


—_ 6 leagues above the confluence of the Rio 


IGUARACU,, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Pernambuco, and 18 m. NNW of the ¢ity of that 
name. It stands at the distance of"2 s from 
the sea, on the banks of a creek which into 
the Upper Parnahiba. Pop. 5,000. It is partly situ- 
ated upon a hill, and partly in the plain below. “Many 
of the houses are of two stories, but some are 
cay and rnin. The streets are paved, but mach 
of repair, and grass grows in many of them. 
town contains several churches, a convent, 4 hermi- 
das, a town-hall, and a prison. Its affluence pro- 
ceeded formerly from a weekly cattle fair which was 
held upon a plain in the vicinity, but this has been 
removed.—Also a river which rises in the Sérra Hi- 
biappaba, in the prov. of Ceara; runs from SW to 
NE; and flows into the ocean in § lat. 2° 52,— 
There are several other streams of the same name in 
Brazil. 

IGUARIHI-ACU, a river of Brazil, which rises 
to the W of Igatimi; receives the Iguarahi-Mirim’ 
and the Chechuchi; and, with the latter river, serves 
to define the boundaries between the Spanish states 
and Brazil. 

IGUATIMY, or Icatrm1, a river of Brazil, which 
takes its rise in the ridge of mountains which rans 
between the Paraguay and Parana ; runs N; receives 
the Bogos and the Escopil; and falls into the Parana 
in § lat. 23° 47’. On the N side, 20 leagues from its 
mouth, the Portuguege had formerly a fortress called 
Prazeres, which was abandoned in 1777. f 

IGUERANDE, a commune of France, in the dep, 
of the Sadne-et-Loire, cant. of Semur-en-Brionriais. 
Pop. 1,582. 

IHALAM-VIA, a river of Russia, in the d 
duchy of Finland, gov. of Viborg, and district of Kex~ 
holm-Midledels. It has its souree near a vi of 
the same name; runs E, and throws itself into 
Ladoga, 30 m. N of Kexholm, and after a course of 
about 15 m. It was formerly noted for its pearl 
fisheries, which are now, however, comparatively 
unproductive. i 

IHAROS-BERENY, a town of Hungary, in the 
comitat of Schmegh, 20 m. NE of Kopreinitz, and 30 
m. W of Kaposvar. It has a castle. 

IHLIMAN, or Icuimay, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in Romelia, in the sandjak and 36 m. SE 
of Sophia, on the N flank of the Balkan, and near 
the |. bank of the Vid. Pr 

IHNA, a river of Prussia, in the prov. of Pome- 
rania and regency of Steftin, witich has its souree in 
a small lake near Kremmin, in*the cirele of Saazig; 
runs first S along the confines of the prov. of Bran- 
deburg ; then turns NW, passes § and Golnow, 
and after a total course of 66 m. throws itself into’ 
the Dammsche sea, opposite the junction of the Oder. 

THOLDY, a town of France, in the dep. of Basses- 

8 m. SW of Saint Palais. Pop. 850. 

IHRINGEN, a village of Baden, 3 m: ENE of 
Alt-Brisach. Pop. 1,600. wager 

IIDENSALINI, a town of Russia, in Finland, 45 
m. NNW of Kuopio. ‘ prensa 

ITEMSK, a town and district of Russia, in 
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Petshora. 
on the L 
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and 830 m. NNW of Jakutsk, 
Ee in 


of Archangel, district of Mezen, on the 1. bank of the 
IIGANOK, a town of’ Ruséia in Asia, i i eo | 
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iver of Russia, which rises in the gov. 
runs x, and enters the gov. of Archan- 
: district of Mezen, and flows into the Pet- 
2, on the I. bank, after a course of 240 m. 
Japan, in the island of Xicoco.— 
; Russia, in the duchy of Finland, 21 

om. one of Uleaborg. 
4 IJORKA, a river of Russia, in the gov. of St. 
if ‘Petersburg, which rises to the W of Gattchina, runs 

E and then N, and flows into the Neva, on the 1. bank, 

‘at Oust- Tjora, after a course of 45 m. 

IJUI, a small river in the prov. of San-Pedro-de- 
‘Rio-Grande, rising in the Serra-Herval, and falling 
i & ‘Uruguai, after being joined by the Tjui- 






IK, a river of European Russia, which rises in the 
gov. of Orenburg, flows SSW, and joins the Sakmara, 
on the r. bank, 6 m. E of Nikitinsk, after a course of 
100 m.-~Also another river of Russia, which rises in 
the gov. of Orenburg, 20 m. SSW of Belebei, flows 
and falls into the Kama, on the 1. bank, after 
a of 240 m, 
S, atown of Russia, in Finland, in the gov. 
04m. NE of Avo, on the W bank of the Kyroes- 
lake. 
ise or Exarma, one of the Kurile islands, 
N lat, 48° 45, E long. 153° 20’. It is about 6 m. 
an and presents several elevated peaks. 

atown of Russia, in the gov. and 120 
m, NNW of Minsk. 


_ IKBAR, an oasis in the Sahara, on the route from 
Fezzan to Bornu, 430 m. 8 of Murzuk. 


near the E. frontier of at the foot of 
Altai, between the wie wine 47° and 49°, 

mrp 8 of 89° and 9 1° E. It is 56 m. in 
from N to.§, and 40 m. in greatest breadth. 
meer flows into it on the N, and the Buyentu 


; ca os in Suffolk, 5 m. N of Oxford. 
Pop. in 1831, 382; in 1851, 321. 
; or onal a town of Hindostan, in the 
subah of N. 21 m. NNW of 


long the residence of a dynasty of 
3 and is said to have at one time con- 


‘te 
one 





, in the com. of 
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ARAL-NOOR, a — in the Khalkha. terri- |. 


ara eae 
it adn ooble yeos 
tribe, 


a town of Sablins in aa island al 
)m. NNE of Nagasaki. a 

ILADI, or Istap1, a town of Turkey, in 
in cme g and 42 m. E of Sophia, neat the r. bank 
of the Vi 

ILAM, a parish and village ‘in Staffordshire, 9m. 
N by Eof headle. poe 2,939 acres. » 
in 1881, 210; in 1851, 233:—The v. is picturesq ; 
situated in the vale of the Manyfold, a tributary of { 
the Dove. 

ILAMBA, a province of Angola, in Lower Guinea, | 
bounded on the § by the Coanza, and divided into | 
two parts, Upper eit § Lower, the former of which is 
inland, and the latter upon the coast. 

ILAMIKIPANG, a mountain-summit in the Ca- | 
nuku chain, in British Guayana, under the parallel | 
of 3° 15’ N, and 0° 15’ W long. It has an alt. of | 
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about 2,500 ft. above the savannahs which lie be- 
tween it and the river Takutu. 

ILANMORE, a small island in Clew bay, on the 
W coast of Ireland.—Also one of the smaller 
des, about 1 m. in circuit, a 4m. N of Coll. 

ILANROAN, a small island of the Hebrides, lying 
to the § of the island of Oronsay. 

ILANTERACH, one of the Hebrides, lying to 
the E of Oronsay. 

ILANTZINSKOI, a town of Asiatic ie mg 
the gov. of Irkutsk, 10 m. NNW of Vershni- Udinsk. 

ILANZ, or Inantz, ah old but small.town of Swit- 
zerland, in the Grisons, in the valley of Graob, 20m. 
SW of Coire, at the influx of the Glenner into the 
Rhine. Pop. 550. 
where the Rhetian language is spoken. It was in 
this direction that Suwarrow retreated before 
sena in the autumn of 1799. In 1801 it su 
severely from fire. 

ILARIO (Sano), a village of Tuscany, in the is- At 


It is said to be the only town 

| 

land of Elba, 7 m. SW of Porto-Ferrajo. 
= 

i 
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ILAT, a small island of the Eastern seas, 
E coast of the island of Bouro, in § lat. 8° fa 
ILATI, a river of New Granada, which rings in” 
the mountains of the interior; runs 3 and enters r 
the river Chucunaqui. 
ILAY, the port of Arequipa in Pern, i in § lat. 17° 
00’, W long. 72° 10’. The port is formed * ne 
straggling islets, and by Flat-rock point; and is ca- 
pable of containing 20 or 25 sail. The town is built 
on the W side of a hill sloping towards the anchor- 
age, and contains about 1,500 inhabitants. — Ilay 
point lies SE by E4 E 14 m, from ac i 
the coast between rising in irregular 
from 50 to 200 ft. 
ILBENSTADT, a vil 
a SE of Freidberg, on t © t pani oF th 


450. 
* cL CHESTER, a market -town and p : 
Somersetshire, 4 m. SSE of Som 
situated in a rich vale, on the S ‘of t 
Yeo or Ivel. Area 658 acres, 
in 1851, 889, The county 
here, alternately with Wells, 
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D AN), a town of. 
Pinna of Ou sata ca : 
coast, between. Point and the 
Carmen.—There are various inconsiderible indian 
settlements of this name in South America. 

ILDEFONSO (San), or La Gransa, a town of 

in, in the prov. and 6 m. SE of Segovia, 24 m. 
wer the Escurial, on the N slope of the Sierra- 
Guadarrama, at an alt. of 3,840 ft. above sea-level, 
celebrated for its fine palace. Pop. 3,879. There 
is a royal manufactory of mirrors here. 

ILDEFONSO (Care San), a headland on the E 
coast of Luzon, in the Philippines, in N lat. 15° 15’, 
E long. 121° 56’. : 

ILDEFONSOS, a group of islands and rocks 
above water, which lie off the S coast of Tierra-del- 
Fuego, 85 m. §, 41° E of York-Minster. They ex- 
tend 5 m. in a NW and SE direction, are very nar- 
row, and rise 100 ft. above sea-level. 

ILDERTON, a parish in Northumberland, 44 m. 
of Wooler. Area 9,670 acres. Pop. 641. 
DINSKOI-ZAVOD, a mining village pf Rus- 

sia, in the gov. of Orenburg, 75 m. NW of Birsk, 
near the 1. bank of the Kama. 

ILE (L’), or L’Itn-p’Avsy, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Tarn, arrond. 
and 6,m.SW of Gaillac, on the r. bank of the Tarn. 
Pop. if cant., comprising 3 coms., 6,533; of com. 
4,951. It has important Catele-fairs, and a ‘consider- 
able traffic ir? wine and corn. 

ILE (L’), a canton. commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Vaucluse, arrond. and 12 m. E of 
Avignon. — The cant., comprising 9 coms., had a 
rm oh 15,461 in 1841; the com. of 6,262. —The 

an island formed by the Sorgues. It has 
woollen jk spinning* and weaving factories, silk-organ- 
} sine ries, oil-mills, and tanneries.—Also a v. 
,in'the dep, of Haute-Vienne, cant. and 1 m. N of 
Pop. 1,170.—Also a v. of Switzerland, 
in ne cant. of Vand, 4 m. W of Cossonay. 
ADAM a), a canton, commune, and town 
’ at m4 in the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, arrond. of 
Pontoise.—Th¢ cant., comprising 23 coms., had a 
yep. of 12,554 in 1841; ; the com. and town of 1,615. 
town is situated on the |. bank of the Oise, 21 
m. NN % of Paris. It has a porcelain manufactory. 
|  ILE-A-LA-CROSSE. See Cross-LaKke. 
ILE-AUX-MOINES, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 6 m. SW of Vannes. on 
anisland 4m, long, and 14m. in breadth. Pop. 1,000. 
ILE-BARBE (1’), an island formed by the Saone, 
in the French dep. of Rhone, 14 m. below Lyons. 
A celebrated Benedictine abbey once existed here. 
oe RAIRE, or L’ILe-pp-Nor’, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of Gers, can® of Mon- 
wae on the r, bank of the Baise or Bayse, 9 m. 
of Auch. Pop. 1,007. 
A i L’), a canton, commune, and 
the a of Indre-et-Loire, arrond. 


n -Pop. of cant., comprising 16 coms., 
708.—The town. is situated on an 
9, sg wt soe of Ronee Tt. has 
Dyandy, wut-cil,. 





cant., prising 11,810 in if 
1,841. The town stands on a small 
by the Save, 20 m. NNE of Saint Gand 

"TLE-SUR-LE-DOUBS (L’), a canton, com 
and village of France, in the dep. of Dethe, . 
of Beaume-les-Dames, _ The cant., com: 
coms., had a 
1,101. The villageis 12m. E of -les-Dames. 

ILE-DE-FRANCE, an ancient, prov. of 
originally comprised between the Seine, the 
the bee the Aisne, — i Oise; and, 
on the N by Picardy; on the contd 
the S by the Orleanais, and the me 
the W by Normandy. It had atotal area of 1408458 
hectares; and was subdivided into the 
pra er, of which the area embraced 1, 

the small districts of the Brie-F' 
Gatinaie Veioats, the Hurepoix, the Mai 
Vexin- Francais, the Beauvoisis, the Valo’ 
Soissonnais, the Laonnois, the Drouais, and 
merais. It now forms the dep. of the § 
greater part of the deps. of the Seine-et-O $e 
Seine-et-Marne, Oise, and Aisne; and a sm 
tion of the deps. of Loiret and the Niewre, . a, 

ILE-DE-FRANCE. See Mauritius. |, 

ILE-JOURDAIN (L’), a canton, commune, 
village of France, in the dep. of Vienne, 
Montmorillon. The cant., comprising 10° 
a pop. in 1841 of 9,538 ; the com. of 662. i 
lage is on the r. bank of the Vienne, 18 
Montmorillon. 

ILE-EN-JOURDAIN (L’), a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Gers, arrond. of 
Lombez. The cant., comprising 16 coms., 
pop. of 12,628 in 1841; the com, of 4,988. | The’ 
is situated on the r. bank of the Save, 13 m. 
Lombez. te, 

ILE-ROUSSE (L’), or Isoua Rossa, a canton and 
town of Corsica, in the arrond. and 10m. ENE, of 
erry The cant. comprises 6 coms, and had a 

5,810 in 1841; the com. and town of 1,466. . 
nls is situated on the NW coast of -_ roy N 
lat. 42° 38’ 39”, E. long. 8° 55’ 28”. 
‘but considerable exports of wax, Paneer, 
and oil are made from it. The district Fong 
miles round is marshy, and covered in part .w 
jungle, and forms the haunt of slawless banditti, who 
so recently as 1851 wére levying a kind of black 
mail on the surrounding districts. 

ILE-SUR-LE-SEREIN (L’), canton. tae com- 
mune of pi greet the seo “ Yonne, arrond. and 
8m. NE of Avallon. of cant., comprising 1é 
coms., in 1841, 7,108 ; poe ty 915% 6, ‘ie 

ILE-TRIANON (L’), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Haute-Vi a cant. and ij m. SW of:Lie 
——. Pop. 1,5 

ILEK, a tise of Asia, formed by the am 
several streams in the Kirghiz texritory, in. 
lat. 50° 20’, E long, 57° 10’, It runs. V 
skirting the gov. of Orentarg,, ons he 
Ural on the 1. bank, at 
course of 30 m. Pathe 
through which this ne 
the extant of 2,000 


p- of 10,007 in 1841; pg of. 


PA 





av. of Rijn Novem dis ; 


é Ardatov, on the W bank 


EFELD, or THLFELD, a town of Han- 

6 landr. and 63 m. SE of Hildesheim, to 

hi «aie mountains, on the Bie, at an 
ve sea-level. Pop. 650. A board- 

ment was founded here in 1560 by the 

n abbot Neander. In the environs is a mine 


; a river of Switzerland, which has its 
deeaies in ths cant. of Bern, in the immediate vicinity 
aa traverses the SW corner of the cant. 
i thence re-enters Bern, and after receiving 
| streams which descend to it on the r. from 
mountains, discharges itself into the 


v), a chapelry in the p. of Bark- 
W of Romford, on the Roding, 
a by the Fastern Countics’ railway. 
, 8,512; in 1851, 3,745. 
(Larrrx), a parish in Essex, 7 m. NNE 
‘ don, onthe Roding. Area 768 acres. Pop. 
1881, 115; in 1851, 187. 
_ ILFOW "a district ‘of Turkey in Europe, in the 
of Lower Wallachia, bounded on the N by 
trict of Prahova, on the E by that of Jalom- 
the W by the districts of Dimbovitza and 
n the Sitis separated by the Danube from 
of Rustchuk and Silistria in Bulgaria. 
in length from NW to SE, and about 42 
m, in breadth. It is generally fertile, but towards 
S, numerous lakes and marshes are formed by the 
of the Danube. Its capital is Bucharest. 
RACOMBE, or ILForpcomBe, a parish, sea- 
‘and market-town, in Deyonshire, 48 m. NW 
of Exeter. Area of p. 5,588 acres. Pop. in 
01; in 1851, 3,677. The town is chiefl 
as a haven "for wind-bound vessels, whic 
when it is dangerous for them to 
th of the Taw. Nature and art seem 
y combined in forming the harbour, 
r Say a erie Peso, ie eigen sur- 
cragay eig) its, overspr with fo 2 
e sides the rocks rise in a semicircular swee 
a bold‘mass of rock stretches near y 
half-way across ‘the mouth of the recess; affording 
protection to the little cove from the northern tem- 
This rock, which is called the Lantern-hill, 
situated on the N side of the harbour, rises 
and bears on its summit a light- 
Tat., ‘and 4° 7’ Wlong. A num- 
ly for the accommodation 
season, range along the 
nder of the town 


ILHA-DAS-COBRAS, See 

ILHA-G E, an island of se in 
of Rio-de-Janeiro, to the S of the bay of ; 

Reis, and in N lat. 28° 7°15”. It is S m. in | 
from E to W, and about 7 m. at its greatest br 
and is intersected longitudinally by ae of a 
tains, pester age the E in Point hanos. "To 
ts E TT of : papi me are ng ropnncigal ail 

a and Barra-de Cayrussu, the two princi open. 
fave from the bay into the Atlantic. Pithe 4 
roadsteads are the bay of Palmas, on the in of the 
island, and that of Abrahiio and Estrella on the N, 
The parish of I. comprises the adjacent. islands of 
Jorge-Grego and Palmas, and contains about tae 
inhabitants. ‘The chief productions of the islan 
sugar, mandioc, millet, kidney-beans, and se oy 
The latter is extensively cultivated on the moe 
in the central part of the island. See also Aw: - 
pos-Rris. 

ILHA-MANOEL, an island of Brazil, in the proy, 
of the Rio-Grande-do-Norte, at the mouth of the Rio- 
Agi or Appodi. It has a considerable trade in salt 
and salted fish. 

ILHA-DOS-OVOS, an island of Brazil, fin the 
bay of Cuma, prov. of Marenhio, in $ —s 4, 80> 
parated from the continent by a narrow strai 

ILHA-DO-PAO, an island of Brazil, m the «Ho: 
Jequitinhonha, prov. of Minas-Geraes, 35 m. 
the town of Sio-Miguen : 

ILHA-PEQUENA, a small is 
the Rio-Tieté, prov. of Sio-Paulo. — 

ILHA-DO-RIO-DO-SINO, Sae Rio- 

ILHAS-VERDES. See Cano-Vurps. | 

ILHAVO, a town of Portugal, in the 
Beira, comarca and 5m. § of Aveiro, and’g 
of ne near the shore of the Atlai 
4,000 

ILHEO (AnGRA Do), or WaALviscn 
dentation of the SW coast of Africa, 


At, = i 
in S lat, 22 
45’, extending between Cape Cross on the N, and 
Pelican point on the 8; and receiving heer and 


Konisir rivers. 

ILHEOS, a comarca of Brazil, in the Np om the 
prov. of Bahia, extending from the Ji 
N, to the Belmonte on the S, and touching oth on the a 
the Atlantic ocean ; between the comarca of : 
the N, the provs. of Minas-Geraes and of Por! 
Seguro on the S, and bounded on the W by 
comarca of Jacobina» Its total length from N. 
is 210 m., and its medium breadth from E 
m, It is intersected from N to S by the wood 
tains of the Serra-dos-Aimores, which here 
names of the Itaraca and Goytaracas, wey e 
by numerous streams. Of these, the pal 
ta ailtensor Osshoetta: Co mandat 
Patipe, all of which flow into the At 
mouth of the Ilheos is 9 uae ries. i 
the coast is a group of islands, 
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the comarea is 
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> at pe 2b gg ma een 
coastsaiow = @ numerous race. The interior is 
by the Patachos, or Cotochos, and Mon- 
— chief town, Ilheo, or Sao-jorge-dos- 
een, is situated between two hills, on the l. bank 
of the river, and near the shore of the bay of the 
game name, 144m. SSW of San Salvador, and 138 m. 
N of Porto Seguro, in N lat, 14° 49’. It contains 2 
churches, a Jesuits’ college, 2 convents, and a public 
fountain. The streets are regularly built, but the 
houses are small and are covered with tiles. The 
port is large, well-sheltered, and defended by several 
forts. It is capable of receiving the largest trading 
vessels; and carries on an active trade with Bahia in 
mandioc flour, timber, rum, rice, and, in small quan- 
tities, coffee and cacao. The district is watered by 
the Cachoeira, Itahipe or Una, and several minor 
streams. Its pop., estimated at 3,000, are employed 
‘chiefly in the flax and timber trade. 
ILI, @ military division in the SW part of Sun- 
"of which ‘the cap., bearing the same name, 
at called by the Chinese Hoei-yan-ching, or Hoei- 
yueén, is situated in N lat. 43°, E long. 824°. It is 
a my eg territory, being intersected on the 
8 b; t sn range of the Thian-shan. To 


the N of the river Ili, tha surface is covered with 
deta and Marshes. The principal streams are the 
T}the Tchui, the Tekis, the Arsha, the Guldja, the 
Kharatal, the Arachan, and the Borotala. 


thedakes of 


and 


he Balkash, th “Tealked 
region are the Balkash, the Issikul 
e. the Alaktugul. Gold, iron, tin, 
mg the mineral productions of this 
y.—The wap. is garrisoned by a detachment 
8 Mantshus; and about 2,000 malefactors, 
at here from all parts of China, are kept 
ed in the service of the government. 
"Ext, a river of Chinese Tartary, composed 
in branches, the Tekis and the Ili, both of 
e in the Alak-Tagh, near the pass of Khon- 
is, in N lat, 44°, according to the Jesuits’ map. 
he Ili or Khonghis runs first about 150 m. NW, and 
then 150 m. N, to the Balkash lake. The Tekis 
brane! led also the Partsin, rises considerably to 
the W of the Tli, and having run 70 m. NE, enters 
the latter by several mouths. 
ILIDJA-VARNA, a town of Turkey, in Bulga- 
tia, on the Black sea, 9m. 8 of Varna. 
EH [i e, ‘warm spring’], a village of Asi- 
, 6m. W of Erzerum, and 3 m. E of the 
which is here 60 or 70 yds. wide in sum- 
ngs of a temp. of 100°.— 
Also a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. and 72 
..m. WNW of Diarbeki: Diarbekir, on the 1. bank of the Eu- 
- phrates.— —Also a bm id of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
nme om 3 a of Diarbekir, at an alt. of 
BTT9 | howe bea- level. 


It contains 4 fountains 


“GUE EE the oo 
Si 
er aid 


49’ 39”, to be 21, 
height of I. was made 
borders of a small lake at its : 
barometrically to be 15,951 ft. above the level 
sea. Sir Edmund Temple has given a 
description of L, in his journe leer 
the road from Sicasica, to La et 
blue crystal vault, and icamediatiiy 
rode thoughtlessly along, I perceived 
streak, [it was not yet day-break,] re 
nished gold, dazzling to look at, and 
contrasted with the shades of night whi 
gered upon the world beneath; for to us 
not yet risen, though the sombre profiles of 
dilléras might be distinctly traced L 
ide gloomi. Imperceptibly the golden rer 
lended with a field of white, glistening i i 
purity, and expanding downwards, 
sumed the appearance of a pyramid of silverof a. 
measurable base. I stop in mute amazement, 
doubtful of what I beheld. Day eo broke, az 
the tops of distant mountains glitteréd in the 
beams; the sun then rose, or rather d, 
the silent world in a full blazing flood of 
splendour; and at the same moment the st 
Ilimani, the giant of the Andes, in all the | 
mountain majesty, burst upon my view.) J 
feeling was a sense of delight, with an e3 : 
soul producing positive ry ai: Never before 
I feel myself endowed wit equal ener 
rience such an elevation of sentiment. “Never : 
feel myself less, so quickly did that sentiment 
side into devout rapture. Admiration, Tey 
and awe, with a consciousness of human infe 

were the mingled feelings of my heart in 
plating this terrestrial manifestation of the 
God. Here—I exclaimed with fervour an 
—here do I behold the sublime and beanti 
taneously produced in the great of nature 
the omnipotence and providence o ge, 
Unprepared as I was at the time, besides bei 
30 m. distant, it was altogethe, imnexpecied;, and 
glare of magnificence ih which it so suddenly stood, 
and to appearance so closely, utely sng 
imagination itself, occasioned, in a strong 
those sensations which a scene 80 truly im: 2 
the’ midst of solitary grandeur, was well 
to inspire.” They who have witnessed and | 
wild and magnificent scenery such as this, 
also felt the transport it occasions; they will 
that a superior order of sentiment accomp: 
contemplation of such wondrous ; 
words of M. Humboldt, it elevates the so 
who delight themselves in the calm of 
of 21° § lat., the erniud 
a single summit wh 
snow, thoug 





Bir oF tan 


le ‘off the S extremity of the island of 
“the Philippine group, in N lat. 12° 15’, 


SA, or Ivcintssa, a lofty peak of the 
Andes, one of the most majestic of those 

heights which are seen from the city of 

It is in the parallel of Cotopaxi, and attains 

‘alt. of 17,238 ft. above sea-level. By the Alto- 

» Ge-Tiopullo, it is connected with its twin-peak, Ru- 
minavi, IL. being on the W, and Ruminavi on the E 

st of the Andes. On the top of the dyke or chain 

of Tiopullo is a tumulus upwards of 200 ft. in height; 
the SW of this tumulus, 9 m. from the crater 
and 30 m. from Quito, are what are 

be the ruins of an ancient palace, form- 

| ‘@ square of 100 ft, on the side. with 4 great door- 
- ways, and 8 chambers. It is called the palace of 
Ctl ch town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
‘SSW of Voronej, district and 80 m. SW 


a town ‘of. Russian in Asia. in the 

1d 182 m. E of Irkutsk, district and 36 m. 

Verkbne-Ondinsk, on the 1. bank of the Se- 
and E of Lake Baikal. 


a town of Marocco, in the prov. of 


TLIRGH, 
Susa, 45 m. NW of Akkah, and 240 m. SSW of 
Marocco. 


 ILISSUS, a small but celebrated river of Greece, 
»dep. of Attica, which has its principal source 
‘monastery of Cyriani, just below the higher 
y t Hymettus. The stream bursts 
the marble rock, and soon loses it- 
ravine which it has worn in the schis- 
the mountain. At some distance below, 
ld bed of the river turns to the 1., and is joined 
e ther ravines which convey to it, in the 
n, an additional supply of water. A snb- 
é eee nearly the whole perennial 
he I. into the city of Athens: whence the 
¢ it now exhibits of an occasional torrent 
dry throughout the entire year. Flowing 
“passing in its course a little to the S of 
‘running* a total distance of about 12 
itself into the gulf of Egina, to the SE 

ure of the Cephissus. 
N, a parish and market-town in Derby- 
of Derby, on the Erwash and 
_ Area 2,290 acres. Pop. in 188ly 
2. The principal coal-mines of 


, a small island of the 
group of the Andreanov islar 
N lat. 51° 32 mY. 
Aja town of Spain, in ‘Mew Castile, in 
the proy. and 86m. SSE boheme and par-- {| 
tido of Siguenza, in a valley surro by m oP 
tains. Pop. 751. It has a leather manufactory, 
ILLANA, or Ittanon Bay, an extensive 
tation of the SW coast of the island of Min f 
in the group of the Philippine islands, Asiatic : 
ago, extending from Bamban point on the SE to— 
lechas point on the W. It is 75 m. from NE to 
SW, and is nearly equal in breadth. It contains 
several islands, the principal of which are Bongo’ 
and Caragao, and encloses on the E.a Pere har- > 
bour named Pollok bay. A little to the S of this 
bay, at the mouth of the Simov, is the capital of the 


island. 
ILLANOS, a people of the island of Mindanao, 


in the g 
of the Philippines, who occupy the central part of the ae 
from Tilana bay on the S, to the N coast. They are é ‘ 
16 petty sfitans and 17 rajas, and form a species of confedera-- 


tion. They arc much addicted to piracy. 
ILLARIO (Santo), a town of the duchy of Mo- 
dena, 12 m. NW of Reggio, on the road to Parma, - 
ILLAS (San Junian DE), a town of Spain, in- 
Asturias, in the prov. of Oveido avd partido of Avi- 
lés, at the foot of the Sierra-gle-la-Peral. Pop. 1,290. 
Tt has a parish church antl a custom-hoyse, and pos-— 
'sesses some branches of manufacture. The +4 
of cattle forms also an important employment. ©, 
ILLASI, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in the” 
gov. of Venice, delegation and 10 m. of Ve-- 
rona, at the foot of a mountain in a rof | 
same name. Pop. 1,500. are | aa ie 
ILLATS, a commune of France, in the dep. ) 
Gironde, cant. of Podensac, 21 m. SSE of Bo: 
Pop. 1,597. It produces good wine. % 
ILLAU, or ILttawa, a town of ern 
comitat and 12 m. NE of Trentshin, on the &@ 
of the Waag. Pop. 1,223. It has a Catholie chi 
possesses an extensive manufactory of cloth, 
annual fairs. X35 ct 
ILLAWARA, or Frve Isianps, a on the E 
coast of New South Wales, in Camden co., 64 m. 
SW of Sydney, in S lat. 84° 80’, and E long. 150° 
52’. It forms a large embrasure, opening to the 
Pacific by a narrow entrance, at the month of which 
is Windang island. The district of I. consists of a— 
narrow strip of arable land of the first-quality, situ-— 
ated between the ocean and the E base of a 
tain-range running parallel to the coast, and ¢ 
mencing at about 45 m. S from the Heads. 
average brgadth of this belt is from 4 to 6 m.; 
length, about 60m. It'produces wheat, barley, maize, 
and tobacco, and is commonly regarded as th 
den of New South Wales. “The I. is a1 
which the rich soil is buried under matted ¢ 
tree ferns, and the luxuriant shade of 
vegetation, nourished both by ‘ 


range, and the moist breezes 
The return, however, is ad 
quired in clearing the 


ILLE, a commune 












length of its course, and is supplied by its waters. 
The Etang-de-Boullet, in which the Ile has its 
sonree, has another outlet, by which it is connected 
with the Channel. The canal of the Ille-ct-Rance 
joins the latter river a little above Dinan, and has | 
a total extent of 52 m. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE, amaritime departmentin the 

NW region of France, formerly included in Hante-. 
Bretagne. It takes its name from its two principal 
rivers, and is situated between the parallels of 47° | 
87’, and 48° 31’ N, and the meridians of 1° and 2° 
15’ W. On the N it is bounded by the English 
channel; on the NE by the dep. of La Manche; on 
the E by the dep. of Mayenne; on the S by that of 
Loire-Inferieure ; and on the W by those of Morbihan 
and the Cotes-du-Nord. Its length from N to S is 
78 m., its greatest breadth 60m. Its superficial area 
is 672,096 hectares, or 1,660,883 acres, which is nearly 
the area of Lincolnshire. The Menez hills, a line of 
small elevation, intersect this dep. from SW to NE, 
forming the water-shed between the streams which 
are conveyed by the Vilaine and its tributaries the 
Ille, the Men, and the Bruc, to the Atlantic, and by 
the Conesnon and ghe Rance to the Channel. The 
canal of the Ille-et-Rancg unites these two water- 
systems by a line of navigat?on, which, commencing 
at Rennés, at the confluence of the Ille and the 
Vilaine, is continued along the Ille to near its source, 
where it becomes connected with an affluent of the 
Rance, by which it, is carried into the latter river, 
terminating at Dinan in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord. 
\ The total length of this canal—which is navigable 
} for vessels of 70 tons—is 84:797 metres, or 52:7 m.; 
t 









pn ihe SE tie 





of which 63 metres are in the dep. of I. and 21-7 
‘metres in that of Cotes-du-Nord. It has a fall of 

* 184 ft, to the Vilaine, and of 141 ft. to the Rance. 
‘The extent of coast-line is small, but presents the 
TYoadstead of Cancale and the port of St. Malo at the 
embouchure of the Rance, with the fortified islets of 
Césembre and @onchée. Towards the W, the coast- 
line is rocky, but in the E it is low and marshy ; and 
inthis quarter are a number of salt pools, the remains 
of the once extensive marsh of Dol, which has not 
im been wholly drained, but is defended from the 
inroads of the sea by dykes extending from Pontoi- 
son to Chateauricheux, a distance of 18} m. 

‘The climate of this dep. is temperate, but humid. 
The extreme cold of winter is rarely below 22°, and 
the extreme heat of summer rarely exceeds 68°. 
The prevailing winds are from the W and SW. The 

dep. does not rank high as an agricultu 







{ 
| 
' 





district. 
Its soil is in general light and poor. Only about a 
|} ninth part of the whole is rich soil. ‘The total quan- 


r of cultivable land was estimated in 1848 at 
4 , or about two-thirds of the surface; in 
4, it amounted to 897,496 hect. In 1848, 54,516 

in natural meadows, and 40,854 hect. were 
with wood, while 129,635 hect. were mere 







und. The arrond. of 














toes ; 447 under beet-root ; 1,732 under c 
under hemp; and 4,401 under lint. The 
in 1839 consisted of 62,433 horses; 243,78 
cattle ; 189,271 sheep; 73,501 pigs; and 10,764 
—The mineral produce of the dep. is inconsid 
but iron was produced in 1839 to the extent of 
quintals of cast-iron, of the value of 565,657 fr., 
rience 4. aniyperr es — of ne apc of 511,540 fr. 
opper, lead, coal, marble, tripoli, and potter's ¢' 
are wrought to a small extent. ‘The fisheries on “ . 
coast are active; the oyster-fishery of ‘Cancale in — 
particular—The manufacturing industry of the dep. 
is mainly confined to the weaving of strong hemp 
and linen fabrics and saileloth, rope-making, tan- 
ning, and cyder-brewing. A littie glass and pottery 
ware is manufactured, and there is a government 
tobacco manufactory at Saint-Malo. Butter, 
horses, fat cattle, wood, wax, honey, and 18 
form the chief articles of export. The 7 be: 
longing to this dep. possessed a mercantile of 
516 vessels == 37.852 tons, in 1841. The revenue 
contributed to the state from this dep. in 1644 4 
amounted to 13,822,062 fr. It is interseeted by 11 Bs 
national and 13 departmental roads; the former {)~ 
having a total length of 393 m., the Jatter of 154m, 
The pop. in 1801 was returned at 488, in 1824, 
at 583,207; in 1831, 547,052; in 1841, 549,417; in 
1846, 562,958, or 84°19 to a sq. kilometre; the 
average density for all France being 67-088. — 
1840, the establishments for seme instruction in 
this dep. consisted of 9 superior schools, with 350° 
pupils; 473 elementary schools, attended ys nin 
children in winter, and 19,467 in summer; 2 adult 
classes, attended by 350 scholars; 4 infant-asylams, 
with 420 pupils; and 10 secondary ishme 
of which 1 was a royal college at Rennes, + 2 
were communal colleges at Dol, Fougeres, Saint- {| — 
Savan, and Vitré, with 1,241 pupils—The admi- — 
nistrative division is into 6 arrondissements, viz. — 
Fougeres, Montfort, Redon, Rennes, Saint-Malo, 
and Vitré, which are subdivided into 43° cantons 
and 347 communes. Of the communes, 84 4 
pop. of above 3,000, 6 of more than 5,000, 1 
10,000.—The dep. forms the diocese of the 
Rennes, who is a suffragan of the archbishop of 
ILLEKH, a town of Marocco, in the prov. 
Susa, 225 m. SSW of Marocco, and 1} m. W 
Talent. The Jews, whg form & Pp ion 
the pop., carry on here a couside’ t 
ILLER, a river of Germany, which has its so 
in the Hornberg, in the NW of the Tyrol, n 
village of Baad ; thence it flows N into Ba 
through the circle of Swabia, bathing the we 
Kempten and Illertissen, and pursues its course 
the frontier of Wiirtemberg to the Danu 
joins, on the r. bank, 14 m. above } 
course of about 105 m. Its principal : 
Aurach, which it receives on the 1. It 
impetuosity, and is liable to inunda' 
near its embouchure, were the scene 
of several engagements between the 
A * ‘ 4 
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+] add 42 m. WSW of Augnbarg, 
5 iller. Pe ~ 





“It fs ig some 


‘and a conyent. In 
hurch, containin a en 


ze 0 ‘tl ov rgin. The manuf 
} eather alt Biie§ 5 dan of 
il ind t was originally is 
erwards Ibieri or Ibiense, whence the present 
quiescas or Ilescas, is derived. It 
during the wars of 1808 and 1814. 


Pop. 1,068. 
a river of Afghanistan, which has 
ce in a branch of the Suliman mountains, 
§ extremity of the Derajat; runs W along 
5 confines of Sewistan; and is lost in the sultry 
‘of Cutch-Gundava. 
[DE (Saint), a commune of France, in the 
Cantal, cant. and 5 m. W of Saint-Cernin. 
Cattle fairs are held here. 
S, & eanton, commune, and town of 
in the dep. of the Eure-et-Loir, and arrond. 
The cant. comprises 21 com. Pup. in 
'; in'1841, 10,496. The town is 17m. 
s, on the r. bank of the Loir. Pop. in 


Tt has manufactories of cloth, serge, 
ollen coverlets, and leather; and possesses 
tle fairs. Sce.also Lin. 
a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
d, cant. of La Basse. Pop. 1,285. It has ma- 
ctories of sugar from beet-root. 
LLL ‘ANT, a commune of France, in the ae ¢ 
C 0 


du-Nord, cant. of Merdrignac, 21 m. 

Pop. 1,082. . 
See Jinurrre. 

( cg he circle of 

FEN, a vi rs) len, in the circle o 

‘Rhine, on the,Rhine, to the N of Ras- 

$45.—Also a y. of Wiirtemberg, in the 

Neckar, and bail. of-Maulbronn, 20 m. 

» and 20 m. § of Heilbronn. Pop. 


GTON, a parish in Norfolk, 3 m. WNW 
ling. 1,298 acres. Pop. 111. 

one of the United states of America, 
union in 1818, and the 5th in point 
Ohio washes its S and SE border, 
Miniscpps of bike go to its 
oh ipps ® distance of 160 m., 
from Kentucky. The Mississippi 
ae main the mouth of the 

f a distance, measuri 
i ‘vel. ‘of mare than BOO ene 
and Iowa; a line 


Ohio, and rabash, - , i = 
the boundary of the state. The Illinoi 
tersects it, and one of whose head 
within 10 m. of (Lake Michigan, is navi 


‘| 200 m.; and it receives about twelve tributary re 


all of which are asyee The cia W 
delightful country, which is well saited to the 
duction of all sorts of grain. The Big-Muddy, Ka 
kaskia, Illinois, Rock - river, and pm | m 
‘Streams, empty themselves into the Mississippi. The 
Chicago empties itself into Lake Michigan. ‘The 


ped os 


Vermilion, Embarras, and Little Wabash, are. =. ti] 


taries of the Wabash; Saline and Big-bay - 
flow into the Ohio. Between the mouths of the Wa- . 
bash and the Ohio, the r. bank of the Ohio in many 
places presents bold projecting rocks. The banks . 
the Kaskaskia and Ilinois in some places are skirted 
with sublime and picturesque scenery; and’seve' 
their tributary streams have excavated for then 
selves deep gulfs, particularly those of the first named _ 
river, the banks of which, near the junction of re 
Hill creek, present a perpendicular front of 140 ft 
high, of solid limestone. A range of bluffs com- 
mences on the margin.of the Mississippi, a short dis- 
tance above the mouth of the Ohio, and extends N 
to beyond the Des Maines ir rising abruptly 
from the water-edge in gpnte places, but most. i 
erally at a few miles distance. The NW part of the 
territory is a hilly,broken country, in which most of. 
the rivers emptying themselves into the Wabash from — 
the N have ther sources. A great part of the t 
tory is open prairie, exhibiting immense plains. 
ered with grass, on which the eye finds no limi 
its vision but the distant horizon. «S of the nat 
road leading from Terré-Haute to the Mississippi, 
prairies are comparatively small; but as we go. 
wards, they widen and extend on elevated 
between the water-courses. In some instances copse: 
and groves of timber, of from 100 to 2,000 acres, ~ 
shoot up in the midst of the prairies like islan 
in the ocean. The large tract of cquntry throt 
which the Illinois river and its branches meander, is » 
not to be exceeded in beauty, richness, and fertility” 
of soil, by any tract of land of equal extent 
United States. From the Illinois to the Wi 
excepting some little distance from the rivers, 
most one continued prairie, or natural meado 
termixed with copsés of wood, and some sw: 
small lakes. pHi 

Climate and soil.| The climate of I. is in 
sufficiently mild to raise cotton, and ‘ 
maturity in the extreme N; yet the rivers are 
over for several months in the re be 
river serge Bas in the neighbourhood of sv 


thy and free from ende 





rear of found in the Miviat 


pirat ta rit is well ada 
10 rad 4th, Wet Ht adapted 10 
remote from streams, or at their sources, 
pay generally of a cold and barren soil, aboundin 
with swamps and — and covered ‘with a ta’ 
coarse grass. 5th, bered land, moderately hilly, 
well-watered, and of a rich soil: 6th, Hills of a 
sterile soil. and destitute of timber, or covered with 
ae oaks and pines.—The oak, of which there 
es, may be said to be the prevailing 
unlntres © the state. The honey locust grows to 
the height of from 40 to 60 ft., when it divides into 
branches, which, together with the trunk, are 
one long, sharp, pithy spires of the size of 
ose = q) and from 5 to 10 inches in length. 
The flowers come out from the sides of the young 
branches, and are succeeded by crooked compressed 
from 10 to 18 inches in length, and abeut 1 
or 2 inches in breadth, of which one-half is fill 
with a sweet’ pulp. These pods are used in brewing 
re laa also afford nutritious and abundant food 
The black walnut, which often rises to 
cee of 70 ft.,is found in the valleys and on 
hills. The butternut is the companion of 
walnut. All the species of hickory found 
ii dhe nordidn states are common; and the pecan 
is nut grows plentifully in the rich flats. 
of the Illinois are the favourite soil “of 
and the plum. Sugar-cane, maple, 
blue and white oak, black locust, elm, basswood, 
- beech, buckeye, hackberry, coffee-nut tree, and syca- 
more, are found ifi their congenial soils throughout 
the state. White pine occurs on the head-branches 
of the Tilinois. eon sassafras, black and 
white haws, crab-apple, wild cherry, cucumber, and 
pawpaw, are common to the best soils, Indian corn 
or maize is the staple product ofthe state. Wheat 
is also raised in large quantities; and oats, rye, and 
heat thrive. Hemp, flax, cotton, and tobacco 
re grown. In 1847, 4,900,000 bushels of wheat 
were raised; 116,000 of barley; 4,200,000 of oats; 
158,000 ofrye; 120,000 of buckwheat ; and 83,000,000 
Indian corn. About 300,000 Ibs. "of cotton were 
ae in 1840, and’ 400,000 Ibs. of maple sugar. 
is an important mineral production of this 
state. Its ore lies in horizontal strata, varying in 
thi from an inch to several feet, and extend- 
‘mg over aboye 200m. From 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
i ibs are anny ced. at the mines. Iron and 
. “occur; the whole state abounds in coal. 
vi Penner: About 20,000 bushels of 
ede haf 
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roamed at will, and 
the immense vig of L., 
ns the more 









Deer, elk, bears, ‘odiven, oxes, 
is 4 Foor ie liquidating 


frequent the rivers of this t 

found in Peoria or Illinois 

mons serpents aré the’ common ad’ 
snakes, and copper-heads. 

Manufactures. T Mamfictints except of 
sort of articles of the first n h 
said to exist in I. Castor-oil and 
whisky, leather, salt, agricultural it \ 
ton-yarn, and common cotton and 
leather, soap, and candle are produced; iit te 
manufactures of the state re a capital : 
of only 2,704,405 dollars. 0 
and the inexhaustible wath pole epee 
commanded in this state, offer great fs 
introduction of large manufacturing estab 
and there are numerous works of internal imy 
ment in this state. Among these Tast, the Mie 
and I. canal, connecting Lake Michigan at Ch 
with the I. river at La Salle, néar the head 
steam-boat navigation, 212 m. above the 
the L., and 1,500 m. above New Orleans, is the 1 
important work. It is 96m. in length; 60 ft. w 
at the surface; 86 ft. at the bottom; pe ft: 
depth; has 17 locks, and is designed for Ty 
ing from 100 to 120 tons. It was ‘in 1 
and its estimated cost is 8,654,337 dollars.—The | 
roads in I. are the Galena and Chi 
in length; the St. Charles branch, 8 m.; the Aure 
branch, 13 m.; and the Sangamon and Morgan rai 
road, 54m. in ‘length. 

The legis 


Government and finances. 
in a ge 

















































rity of this state is veste 
consisting of a senate and a house of re 
Senators are elected for 4 years; repres 
2. All white male inhabitants, 21 years of 
have resided within the state 6 months pi 
election, enjoy the franchise. The execitti 
is vested in a governor, who is elected eve 
year by the electors of representatives; and 
a salary of 1,500 dollars. The judicial p 
vested in a supreme court.—The state 
sentatives to congress in 1842; but in 1852 b 
entitled to send 9.—The financial condition of i 
obscure. “The American Almanae for 1852 sets 
the aggregate amount of state debt at sn 
dollars. A large proportion of*this debt ap 
consist of arrears of interest which have 
mulating since 1841. The principal 
under act of 1847 amounted to 
interest and arrears of interest on 
2,965,763 d, In addition to this of! 
stated under the head of ‘unfunded 
provement bonds,’ ‘= kinds of i 
‘liquidation bonds,’ &c., to 
The canal debt on Ist January, 1 ‘ 
ad. This magn reno 

pearance, n per cent. 
for its completion has been 



















































ea 
;_ after whieh, at a 


2 


forward having for its object 
‘constitution as would authorize 
1y sums collected under this law, so 
; be made to create a sinking fund 
and eventually extinguishing, this 


ar debt. This measure has been gone 
‘require two or three years to make it 
er as it cannot by the constitution become 
| acted on by another session of the legisla- 

and subsequently approved by the — by a 


ote of a general election, That it wi 
become law may be hoped; and then the holders of 


eventually 


those bonds may look forward to the final though 
liquidation of their claims.—The state is 
ded into 99 counties. 


eld, near the centre of the state, is the 
of government. The supreme court holds ses- 


Spr 


{sions at Mount Vernon in Jefferson co., at Spring- 
ts, ‘and at Ottawa iri La Salle co. The principal 
commercial ba in the N is,Chicago on Lake 

Michigan. most commercial place in the SW, 
1¢, Mississippi, is Alton, 24 m. ubove the Mis- 

‘he other principal places are Quincy, Ga- 

\ lena, Peoria, Vandalia, and Kaskaskia. — Illinois 


6 pr 
a, 


pal 


25 


acksonville, was founded in 1830. It has 


and was attended by 82 students in 
ist theological seminary was founded 


ton in 1835; a Methodist college at 


in 1834; and M‘Donough’s college at Ma- 


The pop. of this state in 1810 was 
in 1820 it amounted to 55,211; in 1830 


being an increase during the 10 years of 
 cent.; in 1840 to 476,183, being an in- 
202-4 per cent.; and in 1850 to 855,384, 
inerease of 79:2 per cent. Of the pop. in 
were free-coloured; in 1850, 5,293. The 

‘of slaves in 1880 Was 746; in 1850, 331. 
! ion proyides that no more slaves shall 
into the state. There are a few bands 

ins, chiefly of the tribes of Sacs, Foxes, and 


nate, 


still roaming over the unsettled lands 


may dispute with the Kankake the tit ‘the chief 
head-stream of the L—a few hundred yds. below the 
point where the Otokakenog, or Du Page, . 
from the NW, mingles with it. The three uni 
streams assume the appellation of the I.; but there 
is a fourth head-stream coming from the NW, 
the Pishtaco of the Indians, and Fox river of 
the present inhabitants, which adds its tribute to~ 
the nascent I. only 20 m. below the confluence’ 
of the others. The character of the country about. 
the sources of the Des Plaines river is similar to 
that around the sources of the Kankake,—flat and 
marshy, covered with tall grass, wild rice, and other 
2 gr plants, and mostly untimbered. The course: 
of the 1., as constituted by these several streams, is. 
nearly S for a considerable distance; it then turns 
W;; and becoming navigable for steamers below the 
falls, 250 m. above its mouth, pursues a SSW course 
through a rich and level country, with an almost 
imperceptible current, to a point within 5 m. of the 
Mississippi, where it turns E, and, after running 10 | 
m., unites with that great stream, bya mouth 400. | 
yds. wide, in N lat. 88° 58’, and W long. 90° 18420 
m. above the confluenceeof*the Missouri. Re ss 
length of the united stream is 800 m. "On ac 5 
of the very slight fall to the Mississippi, a in 
that river sets back the waters of the I. fom 70 m. 
The Vermilion, a large but unnavigable ‘ “i 
enters it below the rapidsynear Peru, at the point 
where the Illinois and Michigan canal, i 
across the state to Chicago, has*its W terminus. 
The Mackinaw, Sangamon, Spoon, Crooked river, 
and Macoupin, are the principal tributaries of the L» 
—Also a river in the Indiana territory of the United 
states, which rises in Benton co., in Arkansas, and: 
flowing S, enters the Arkansas 4m. above the mouth — 
of the Canadian river. HORT 
ILLINOIS, a nearly extinct Indian nation. r rather group of 
tribes, who occupied the country on both sides of the Il -f 
river, and from Lake Michigan to beyond the Missiatee eat 
consisted, in Charlevojx’s time, of the Tamarous at 
of. the Missouri; the Moingonas on the Des Moines or; the 
Kaskaskias, and the Kaokias, upon the Illinois river. A war 
with the Iroquois gave a severe shock to this alliance; and about, 
70 years after, or in 1752, the combined forces of the Sacs, Foxes, 
Sioux, and Keckapoos, attacked and dispersed the remains of 


the confederacy, At this day the Kaskaskias and eae 
bering conjointly about 150 persons, are the sole remains of the 
once powerful Illinois, ‘ : a 


ILLISERA, a small town of Tw in Asia, in’ || | 
Caramania, in the sanjak and 45 m, of Kor : 
and 5m. § of Kabessa. It is surrounded 
walls, built of dried brick and flanked with - 
Madder in large quantities is grown on the ad 
mountains, and an important article 
with Konieh and Smyrna, ~ cies 
ILLKIRC 





aiieh of Syeain Pacretinivler 
oreomitat of Syrmia, 27 m, W of plene 
tly on the r. bank of the Danube, on 
which it has’ Pop. 8,550. It was former! 
y fortified, and contains a sastle, a Gree 
and a convent, in the church of which is the 
tomb of the last duke of Syrmia. In the vicinit 
are three remarkable eminences, each crowned wit 
the ruins of a castle supposed to have been built by 
the Romans. 

ILLOK, or Inrevx, a river of Turkey in Europe, 
in the prov. of Bosnia, sanj. of Bosna-Serai, which 
has its source in the mountain of Plaunina, and flows 
ESE to the Drin, opposite Flotcha. On its r. bank, 
near the base of the above-named mountain, is a 
town of the same name. » 

SLLORA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 

roy, and 22 m. WNW of Granada, and partido of 
Mantefrio, on a rocky eminence rising above ‘the 
Chareon. Pop. 6,900. It is very ancient, and con- 
tains some Roman remains, a parish church,and a 
bank. . This town was one of the strongholds of the 
Moors. In 1242 it was taken by Ferdinand, king of 


Leon. 
ILLORI, of Trort, a fort of Russia in Asia, in 
Abkasia, in the pringjpality of Mingrelia, 33 m. SE of 
_Sakgum-kaleh, on the 1. bank of the Caladsva. 
"To the W of this fort, on theshore of the Black sea, 
are ruins Of the ancient town of the same name. 
ILLOUKST, or Ittuxt, a town of Russia in 
Euro the gov. of Courland, district and 51 m. 
SSE of Alt-Zelburg, and 81 m. ESE of Mitan. It 
“contains a fine castle and 3 churches—a Catholic, 


'» a Greek, and a Protestant. 


ILLOVA, a rivet of Austria, which has its source 
in the SE extremity of the subdivision of St. George, 
in military Croatia; rans SW along the confines of 
the subdiv. and of Hungarian Slavonia; passes 

the SW extremity of the latter, inoscu- 
lates with the Beila, and, under the name of Terbess, 


‘Joins the Save on the ]. bank, a little below the con- 


fluence of the Monya, and after a course of about 


m. 
ILLUECA, a town of Fs in Aragon, in the 
prov. and 42 m. WSW of Zaragoza; partido and 14 
m, of Calataynd, in a plain, near the Aranda. 
Pop, 2,659, It has a manvfactory of cloth, a fulling 
mill, and a dye-work, and possesses an extensive 
trade in ham. 

ILLYE, or Evrexmarxt, a market town of Tran- 
syivania, in the comitat of Hunyad, circle beyond the 
Maros, 17 m. NW of Vajda-Hunyad, on the r. bank 
(of the Maros. It has a castle, now in rains, and 8 
 churches—a lic, a Greek, and a Prot@stant. 

_ILLYEFA A, a town of Transylvania, in the 

country of the Szeklers, lower circle of Haromsck, 
. bank of the Aluta, 14 m. NE of Cronstadt. 
(Kixepom or), a portion of the Aus- 

vhas throu ious forms 

e the name — appeared i -_ 

mans me masters of the 
ave, and the Drave, they united all 
in the 8 of Nonicun and; Pan- 


‘he 


‘chain turns NE at the 


D n 2 

1818-1814, when ‘Austria resumed 
Illyria, Dalmatia, the Military re ' 

‘olese distri ri from it; 
other hand, thescircle » furt, an 
districts of Venetia, were | to it, and the 
made a kingdom indissolubly joined to the A ; 
monarchy, and divided into two governme 
Laybach and Trieste. It may be observed, however, : 
that it is only those provs. of the new kingdom which || 
had formerly belonged to the German. sonninet a 
which belong 10 2he, Corte Salama? 
whie'! long to t rman 
kingdom of I, as at present constituted, embracing 
Carinthia and Carniola, or the government of Lay- 
bach, is bounded on the N by — Austria and — 
Styria; on the E by Styria and Military Croatia; — 
on the S by Croatia and the Adriatic; and on the — 
W by the Adriatic, the Austro-Venetian territore, 


and Tyrol. Its area, according to Stein, is 11,160 }) a 


sq.m. In Weiland’s map, [Weimar, 1848] its 


area is thus stated :— . 


I. Goverwxcext oF Laypact, on CAREeTETA AND CARNIOLA 
Area aan a 
Circle of Laybach, 154424 
Adelsberg, 87,924 
Neustadt, 193,455 
Villagh, 94-06 
” Klagenfurt, $5°30 
Il Government oy Tutests, om Ianrmiax Coast. 
1. Circle of Gorizia, 5085 
2. e Istria, 85°95 
3. Territory of Trieste, 163 


492-28 
In the Almanach de Gotha for 1852 the 


58°95 German sq. m. 
42°34 
72:30 


» 


1, 
2. 
3 ow 
4. 
5. 


. Duchy of Carinthia, 
m Carniola, . 


. Margraviate of Istria, f i 


1 

2. ‘ 

3, County of Goritz, 
4 

5. City and territory of Trieste, 


Physical features.) The surface of this 
intersected by high chains of mountains, chi 
longing to the central chain of the Alps, 
wise presents numerous isolated hi 
are partly flat and sandy, and in some parts 
On the SW the bay of Trieste, and on the S that | 
Quarnero, run deep into’ the country, and form be~— 
tween them the large peninsula of Istria, of which 
Cape Promontore is the extreme point. The thi 
principal chains of mountains are that of the 
Alps, of which the Gross-Glockner is ¢ i 

int; that of the Carnic Alps; and that 
ian, Alps, The Noric Alps enter I. in 
between Tyrol and Upper Austria, in t 
Glockner, which lies under the parallel of 47° BY 
attains an alt. of 11,782 Vienna or 12,776 Eng 
above sea-level. Their branches spre 
cireles of Villach and eae 





1,000 caverns 
ole chain is hollow, for many 
r from thése heights seem to 
and a kind of 
us places. Indeed, the whole 
the eastern coastyypresent very pe- 
ures. See ADELSBERG. 
| lakes.}. The principal rivers of I. are 
‘Drave, the Save, the Laybach, the’ Gurck, the 
 Isonzo, and the Quieto. Of these the 
onsiderable is the Save, which rises in Upper 
a, from the Terglou near'the y. of Ratshach, 
fter a W course of 875 m., falls into the Da- 
4 e at de. This large stream, which be- 
comes navi at Laybach, divides in its progress 
Southern from Northern Croatia, and Slavonia from 
Bosnia and Servia; receiving on the Turkish side the 
{ Unna,the Verbas, the Bosna, the Drino, and the Co- 
 Iubarra; and on the 1. the Veleka, the Orianna, and 
the Bozut. Its waters are easily distinguishable 
from those of the Danube at Belgrade, as being of a 
ie whereas those of the latter are yellow. 
The Drave | ytd throngh the circles of Villach and 
genfort, and enters Styria at a point about 20 m. 
' Bieiburg—The principal lakes are those 
rt, and Zirknitz. The latter is 
by 4 m. broad; and is encompassed on 
steep mountains and forests. Annually 
its waters disappear, chiefly by two openings 


neces provided for them in the adjoining 


bu these two cavities, there are a 
‘of holes’in the bottom of the lake, through 

, in the space of 25 days, the lake is completely 

. After the waters are gone, the bed of the 

is admirably adapted for cultivation, and in 3 
‘time abundant crops of hay and millet are 

) from it. The waters have been known to 
‘retire and return three times in a year; and in some 
y ‘not to finctuate at all. The lake of Klagen- 
a narrow strip of water from 11 to 12 m. in 
Near it is the Ossiach lake, 7 m. in length. 

and i The climate of the ele- 

ets of Carinthia is very rigorous, but in 

ealthy. he circles of Laybach, Neustadt, 

ty 3° he temperature sufficiently mild 

h of yines, chestnuts, and maize, On 

is very warm, and the rm oes is 

In the circle of Goritz the mulberry-tree 

‘the winter quite well, and in Trieste the 

mut these districts want water, and are ren- 

hy by the exhalations from the lagunes. 

s, barley, oats, wine, olive-oil, and 

principal productions of I.. Good 


d are i 
oil of Istria is equal to that of Provence. 
dance of good pasture for cattle in 
Carinthia, and considerable flocks of 
1 ‘The rams are without 


in ) 

wrought in Carinthia from a very remote ] 
that near the Bleiberg has been so for*l,100 
The annual PE cic of the Carinthian mites 
stated in 1837: 4ron, 391,323 sailvoes the D8 
tals; lend, 56,487 cwt.; quicksilver, 3,826 ewt. 
coal, 92,658 ewt. Total vaiue, £875,000. ‘The 
quicksilver-mines of Tdria are of great celebrity and 
value, and accounted the richest in Europe, yielding: 
at one time annually 12,000 quintals, or 648,000 Ibs, 
of quicksilver, and 7,000 quintals, or 878,000 Tbs. « 
native cinnabar. The common ore is cinnabar; and 
the quicksilver is obtained from the numerous sub- 
terraneous cavities that have been opened in great 
abundance in the mines, and which have been hol-- 
lowed out to the depth of 1,000 ft. See In; 
Carniola marble is reckoned beautiful, and is found 
in great plenty and variety in different parts of the 
country. Alum, nitre, vitriol, bole, fuller’s earth, 
rock - crystal, hyacinths, eagle- stones, and bloo 
stones,eoccur in the minerals of this region.—The 
commerce of this portion of the Austrian empire is 
chiefly conducted from Trirstr and Rovieno: see 
these articles. q A 

Inhabitants.| The pop. of I. in 1884 was stated to 
be 1,154,885; in 1849, 1,296,7094 It is chiefly com- 
posed of three principal tyibes, viz.: about 780 
Slavonians, including Wendes, Croatians, Raiz 
and Ushocks; nearly 320,000 Germans and : 
werians; and 11,061 Italians. The majori! A, ed 
inhabitants are Catholics; but there are abové 17,000 
Lutherans, and 1,100 Jews, who enjoy ample tolera-. 
tion.—The es, are a brave and hard} y 
They are accustomed to sleep on a hard ben 
out bed or bolster; and in Upper Carniola they go 
barefoot in winter through the snow. Istria‘is the 
district farthest behind in the arts and manners of 
civilized life. 4 

ILLZACH, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Haut-Rhin, cant. of Habsheim. Pop.1,195. It - 
has a manufactory of handkerchiefs and a bleachery. 

ILM, a river of Bavaria, which h&s its source in — 
the circle of Swabia, 7 m. E of Aichach; runs NE, 
enters Upper Bavaria, passes Pfaffenhofen, flows 
into the circle of the Ober Pfalz, and unites with the 
Danube, on the 1. bank, 7 m. W of Abensberg, and 
after a course of 48 m.—Also a river which has its 
source on the N side of the Thuringerwald, at the 
S extremity of the bail. of Ilmenau, in the grand — 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar; flows through the . 
— of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, and 

a 


=) 
, 


| 


qj 


At 


i 


rg-Rudolstadt; re-enters the grand duchy of Saxe- || 


Weimar, and joins the Saale, on the 1. 

Gross-Heringen, on the confines: of the 
rov. of Saxony, and a little to the NE 

t has a total course, in y NE dire 





co. of Sto 


‘ ena, on 
the 1. bank of the Tim, at an alt. of 1,600 ft. above 
sea-level. aie 2,864. It is open and is well-built, 
and contains 2 churches. It possesses manufacto- 
ries of porcelain and of cutlery, a paper-mill, a large 
manufactory of woollen fabrics, a nail-work, 3 saw- 
mills, and several tanneries, and carries on an active 
trade in timber, Fairs are held here 5 times a-year. 
In the environs are mines of iron and manganese, 
and the lofty porphyritic mountain of Kiickelhahn. 
Pop. of bail, 4,375. 

SEE, a village of Baden, in the circle of 
the Lake, 9 m. S of Osterach, near a small lake of 


the eR eencn Pop. 250. 

IL ‘ON, a parish of Warwickshire, 4 m. 
WNW of Shipston-upon-Stour. Area 4,000 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 836; in 1851, 985. 

MINSTER, a parish and market-town in So- 
mersetshire, 14 m. SW of Somerton, and 136 m. 
WSW of London, on the Ile, over which is a bridge, 
about a mile W of the town. Area of p. 4,050 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 2,057; in 1851, 3,299. The 
town occupies a low but pleasant situation on the 
Tle; and consists chiefly of two streets, one of them 
aie7 a mile in length, intersecting each other. Pop. 

\ aaa 

ILMIRE, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 7m. SW 
of Wendover. Area 674 acres. Pop. in 1851, 82. 

-ILMOLA, a town and parish of Russia in Euro 
in the grand duchy*f Finland, gov. and 39 m. SE 
of Vasa, and 54 m. NE of Christinestad, and dis- 
trict of Soedra-Korsholms. The ‘environs produce 
excellent rye. : 

ILOKI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
and 192 m. NW of Vilna, district.and 30 m. NNW 
of Teleh, 

TLOMANTS, ga town and parish of Russia in 
Eanes, in the grand duchy of Finland, gov. and 87 
m. of Kuopio, and 90 m. NE of Nyslots. The 
chase forms the chief employment of the inhabitants. 
. ILONGETES, a town of the island of Luzon,— 
one of the group of the Philippine islands,—on the 
E 69 m. NE of Manilla. 

f a river of Russia jn Europe, which has 
its source in the gov. of Saratov, and district of Ka- 
michin, to the N of Kamenka, and 9 m. W of the 
r, bank of the V a; flows in a SSW direction into 

the goy. of the Don Cossacks; and unites with the 
Don; on the r, bank, a little above Tlovlinsleaia, and 
course of 210m. Several German co- 
established on its banks, A canal 

d i aia sige of Catherine IT., for the 

ecting Don and the Volga by 

and the Kamichinka; but was 
uence of the level of the Don 


being found to be 106 yds. 


JRG, a town of Prussian § 


of 798 ft. above sea-level, 4 m. W of W 
i Pst in iron and copper } 
SFELD, a bat walled town of Wii 

berg, in the circle of the Neckar, 6 m. $ of 

bronn. Pop. 2,000. i 

fan 9 a parish of Devonshire, 5 m. wsw 

of Chudleigh, Area 7. acres, Pop. in 1831, 

1,208; in 1851, 1,214. ae th 
ILSLEY (Easr), a town and parish of 

174 m. NW of Reading. Area of p. 2,979 

Pop. in 1831, 738; in 1851, 750. The town f 

santly situated in the centre of the downs whic 

cross the co. from E to W ; and is celebrated for its. 

large sheep-markets. ety 2 
ILSLEY (West), a parish of Berkshire, adjoin-— 

ing the foregoing, on the W. Area 8,670 acres. 

- in 1831, 425; in 1851, 406. yates 
LSNA, a small river of Russian Lith in 

the gov. of Minsk, which falls into the Bog, 8m. N 


. 
o] 


of Brzese. * ae Svat 


ILST, or Yxs7, a small town of Holland, in Fries- 
land, 14 m. SW of Leeuwarden, and 58 m. NE of — 
Amsterdam. 

ILSTON, a parish in Glamorganshire, 6 m. SW 
of Swansea. Pop. in 1831, 296; in 1851, 356. 

ILSTON-ON-THE-HILL, a chapelry in Leices- — 
tershire, 8 m. ESE of Leicester. Area 1,900 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 131; in 1851, 194. * Diieew 

ILTEN, a village of Hanover, in the landr. of | 
Luneburg, 9 m. Eof Hanover. Pop.500, 

ILTON, a parish in Somersetshire, 2 m. NW of, 
Ilminster. Area 1,719 acres. Pop, in 1851, 628. 

ILTON-WITH-POTT, a township in Ma: ‘p- 
in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 9 m. WNW of- 

Area 2,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 233; in 1851, 2 

ILTZ, a town of Styria, in the circle and 24 
of Gratz, on a rivulet of the same name. Pop, 450. 

ILVESHAM, a village of Baden, in the Neck 
circle, 4 m. E of Mannheim, on the r. bank o 
Neckar. Pop. 960. 4a at 

ILZA, a town of Poland, in the, obw, of Sando- {| 
mir, on the ]. bank of a stream of same name,  }) 
an affiuent of the Vistula, 25 m. NNW of Opstow. 
Pop. 


. 2,000. oy 
ILZHOFEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, in 
Jaxt circle, 9m. NE of Hall. Ppp. 450. 
IMABA, a town of Japan, in the island of Ni 

prov. of Simosa, 60 m. SSW of Fitals. 
IMAGLIN, a small island in Behring’s st 

N lat. 65° 40’, to the N of Ighellin. It 

m. in length, and 1} m.in breadth, 
IMALGAN, a small island in the sea 

in N lat. 10° 51’, E Jong. 121° 5. 
IMAM-DUR, a ruined town of Tw 

in the pash, or Bagdad, on the L. bank 

9m. § of Tekrit, which Rich supposes 

Dura of Nebuchadnezzar. cn 5 





” El me 
~h yt on 
c itself into the | 


taro, a'rivét of Eouador, in 
ing on the frontiers of 


N of Chacapoyas, flows 
on, Niet enters in about 


bank. 
‘ACA, a chain of islands in the Orinoco 
leagues above Barima, which divide it into 
: es, that on the 8 called the I. branch; 
F the N, the Zacupana. Botli are navigable; 
‘ae § branch, though much wider, has less depth 
‘water. The I. branch, at its E entrance, between 
he island of Juncos and the main, is 1,918 yas. 
- wide.—Also a river, which descending from a ridge 
of hills of the same name, in two branches, which 


unite about 6 leagues from its embouchure, flows | 


into the Orinoco, on the § side, in the channel of I. 
It has from 16 to 18 ft. water at its mouth, and is 
for schooners to the point where its prin- 


na 
» cl ranches meet. 
4 TUCARE, a river of Peru, m the prov. of 
| of Moxos, which rises in a small lake in § lat. 12° 
10, jawing N enters the Mamore, a little above 
j t the Guapore. 
S. See Hmmaraya. 
.UHI, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Sito- 
in the Serra-de-Mantequcira, flowing 
ning the Parahiba. 2 
‘, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de- 
0, comarca of Campos, rising on the E flank of 
lillera-dos-Aimores, receiving the Urahi, and 
to Lake Cima. 
,a parish of Wilts, 9m. SW of Devizes. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 404; in 1851, 440. 
BROS, or Inpro, an island in the Grecian 
elago, belonging to Turkey, 12 m. SE of Sa- 


-at the Eentrance of the Hellespont. Its, 


‘summit has an alt. of 1,950 ft. above sea- 
is in N lat. 40° 10’, E long. 25° 51. It is 
form, hilly, and densely wooded, and about 

in circumf. e Poe some years ago con- 
of about 1,000, chiefly Greeks, who occupied 5 


A, a district of Madagascar, in the prov. 

which gave name originally to the king- 

Radam consists of 4 subdivisions, each 

emoeliy.conscicated a distinct kingdom or 

tate, and Vonizongo were annexed to 

ina by the fatMer of Radama, and have ever 

comprised the kingdom of Ankova. Its cap. 
arivo, now also the cap. of Madagascar. 

’, Lust, or Uras7, a small town of Tyrol, 

pct about 2m, from the Inn, where 

to expand into a fine broad stream, 9 m. 

eutten. It has 2,200 inhabitants, and is 

place of a circle or district, including the 

thal and the Vingau, with a pop. of 

as acquired notoriety from a decaier 

the rearing of canary birds for 


by the Turks, who were es 
| 1770. About that period, cone 
threw off the Turki phen nee 
| of Russia. He quelled the 


Miiprell Te to wa 

Rioni, and numerous tributary streams, 
ee is by _etaracts 

zchenesstzquali separates it from Tl 
climate is extfemely mild ; snow seldom lies on 
ground, and the rivers are never frozen over, Much 
of the surface consists of rocks and mountains, 
spersed with fertile valleys and plains. Abun¢ 
of fruit of the finest flavour grows wild, 
trunk of the vine is here known to attain 1 
in diam. Entire hills are ov with olive, 


| myrtle, laurel, chestnut, and valuable timber trees; 


and the lower grounds present almond, fig, q 
pear, and plum trees, the latter sometimes pres 
twice a-year. Copious harvests of grain, also ¢ 
cotton, hemp, and flax, are obtained. y 

The pop. of the tem peed is computed at 20,000 
families, whose personal appearance is superior to 
that of their neighbours, but they are in geheral an - 
indolent, distrustful, and proud race, though n= 
guishéd by the virtue of hospitality. As nearly 
whole inhabitants dwell in solitary hamlets, the 
country contains scarcely any towns except Cotatis 
or Kutais, the capital, situated on the r. bank of 
the Phase or Rioni; Bagdat, to the SSE of Kutais; ” 
and Vakan to the NE of Bagdet. The natives are 
chiefly occupied in agrigulture. Some thousands 
emigrate annually to Georgia, where they hire them-- 
selves out as servants*or porters, the cetiaindaz 
manufacture good silken stuffs and thick woollen 
cloths, but nolinens. They make a wine of superior 
uality, much of which is exported in skins to 
zeorgia; they also export grain, honey, and wax. 
All the commerce of Kutais isin the hands of 
Armenians, who carry their traffic as far as Mozdok. 
The Imiritians profess the religion of the Greek 
church, and have a patriarch, who is usually of royal 
descent, but who nevertheless can seldom read or 
write. Their churches are wretched buildings, with 
a paper cross over the principal entrance, and some 
paintings of the Virgin Mary and their saints within. 
—Imiritia is governed by a prinée dependent on 
Russia, with which country it is now in ) 
He is styled mephe, and is under the control of a 
national council composed of the principal inhabi- © 
tants, without whose consent he cannot undertake 
any important enterprise, The laws are founded on 
the will of the sovereign; but since oe 
of Russia was acknowle he is dep of the 
power of life and death. His revenues only 
to between £5,000 and £7,000 yearly, and ; 
a sooiioution rt the oa iat wine, gi 
cattle, and from the tribute of neighbouring 7 

This country, said to be the ancient Zber 
conclusion of the 15th cent. belonged to G 
when King Alexander divided it, 
states, among his sons. It was afte: d 


| 


Streng 


hened its interests, protected it 


| 
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the prov. of Letshum. In 
, Anna, widow of David, and médther of Con- 
e, repaired to Petersburg, and obtained the 
liberation of her son, after a confinement of ten years. 
Solomon IL, in order to secure himself in the govern- 
ment, acknowledged the supremacy of Russia in 
1804; and he and his successors were declared the 
lawful princes of Imiritia. See Gzoreta. 

IMLAY (Mount), 2 remarkable high-peaked hill 
lying behind the head of Twofold bay, on the SE 
coast of Australia. 

IMLIATSKAIA, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the 
goy. of Oufa, on the river Imliat. 

IMMENDINGEN, a town of Baden, in the bail. 
and 6m. NNW of Engen, onthe 1. bank of the Da- 
nube, at the confluence of the Weisenbach. Pop. 


630. bel 

IMMENHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in Htsse, 
7m. NW of Cassel. Pop. 1,560. 

IMMENSTADT, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Suabia, on a small river which flows from the lake 
of Alb, and runs into the Iler, 13 m.5 by W of 
Kempten. Pop. 1,204. 

IMMER, one of the New, Hebrides, in the S. Pa- 
cific, in 5 lat. 19° 16’, E long. 269° 46’. 

IMMIDA, a village of Russia, in the gov. of 
Esthonia, on the gulf of Finland, in N lat. 59° 35’ 25”. 

IMMINGHAM, a parish of Lincolnshire, 8 m. 

NW of Great Grimsby. Area 3,715 acres. Pop. in 
1831,.199; in 1851, 242. 
' IMOASA, a long and narrow lake in the series of 
lagunes which extends a distance of 200 m. along 
the E coast. of Madagascar. Its waters are brackish. 
On its banks stands the village of Ambila. 

IMOGEELY, a parish in co. Cork, 5 m. E of 
Middleton. Area 6,430 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,218. 
~ IMOLA, a considerable town of the Papal states, 
* in the leg. of Ravenna, situated on a small island 

on one 0, near the S limit of the vast 

plains of Lombardy, on the site of the Forum Cornelii, 
18m. SE of Bologna. Pop. 9,800. It is a very 
ancient- town, surrounded with walls, towers, 
pone fostangme and ante by a strong castle. Its 

nvirons are agreeable, being enlivened with large 
plantations f poplars, It is the see of a bishop, and 

as an hospital and a theatre, which were erected 
towards the close of the 18th cent. by Pius VI. Its 
pr aigin, Stony and. contain serena churches and 
other buildings worth the attention of the traveller. 
lis academy was once of considerable repute, parti- 

t : ; Men 
about the year 1566. In the beginning of 

lary 1797, an action was fought in this neigh- 
the Austrians and the French, in 

er were defeated. 
t a town of Dalmatia, in the 


se 
t! 
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sent and commune of 
anders, dep. of Termonde; 
721. It has several spinning-mills. ‘ 
IMPEGEM, a commune of , in the 
of Brabant, dep. of Liedekerke. ‘512, 

IMPER a town of Chili, in Araucana, 

a river which bears the same name, 20 m. ENE: 
its entrance into the Pacific, and 80m. N of Valdi- 
via. It was founded in 1551, by Valdivia, and was 
formerly rich and flourishing, but was taken and de- 
vastated by. the Indians in 1699. See CavrEr. 

IMPFINGEN, a village of the principality. 
henzollern-Sigmaringen, bail. and 5 m. 
Haigerloch, and 82 m. NW of peer 
2,200.—Also a v. of Baden, in the circle 
Rhine, near the Tauber, and N of B 
Pop. 580. 

IMPHRICK, or Emerick, a parish of co. Cork, 
43 m. NNW of Doneraile. Area 8,145 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,885; in 1851, 886. YR a Fh 

IMPHY, a commune of France, in the dep. of the © }} 
Nievre, cant. and 7 m. SE of Nevers, in a valley © 
watered by an affluent of the Loire. Pop. in 1; 

1,489. Copper, iron, white-iron, zinc, and bronze, 
are extensively manufactured here, and afford em- 
ployment to upwards of 1,000 hands. A fair is he 
once a-year. 

IMPINGTON, a parish in preg em 
NW of Cambridge. Area 1,200 acres, “Pop. 

IMPIRA, a town of La Plata, in the dep. am 
m. SE of Cordova aA) eae 

IMPOSSIBILE (Monte), a summit on the er 
of the Chilean cordillera. Its cone, which is from 
500 to 600 ft. high, consists of greenish-grey por- ” 
phsry. Se 

IMPUCA, a town of Brazil, in the ae of Bahia, 
and district of Sio-Francisco, on the Joannes, which 
is here crossed by a bridge. Hivan 

IMRE. See Goreeny-Sr.-Iure. te 

IMSCHBACH (Oser), a village of Re rei. 
the circle of the Pfalz, district and 12 m, NE of 
serslautern. Pop. 400. By 

IMSEN, a lake of Sweden, in the NE part of 
prefecture uf Skaraborg, and E of Mariestadt. It is 
6 m. in length from N to §, and about 2 m. at its 
greatest breadth. . cut 

IMSERAT, or Iuzerat (Wapy), a ¢: 
tion in Fezzan, on the N side of the Sond 
Black mountains, 30 m. SSW of Sokna, and 
NNE of Murzuk. all. 

IMZA, a river of Russia in Europe, in 
Nijnei-Novgorod, which has its ~~ 
trict of Knaiginin; passes the town of 
pursues its course to the E; and, after 
total distance of 45 m., Pat Ourga. 

INA, a lake. vale, and mountain-pass i 
Moyrus, co. Galway. The vale } 
base of the Bi mountains, whi 
perpendicularly to the height of 1,200 

- ih itd of Nihon, oa, 

of hon, ; 
and W of that of 
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rea 19,887 Pop. 8,005." R 
‘A (Great), or Hewndbs-Graxpe, thie’ of | Nanget 


and the most southerly of the islands in 

‘archipelago, 54 m. of the E extre- 

the island of Cuba. Its NW point, named 

print, is in N lat. 21° 7 30”, W long. 73° 

"Its length from ENE to WSW is 54 m., and 

dium breadth 15 m. The navigation of its coasts 

is dangerous, from the reefs, by which to a,consid- 
rable distance they are surrounded ; but towards the 

‘SW extremity of the island good anchorage can be 
obtained. In the interior is an extensive salt pond, 

\ “covering nearly 1,600 acres, which, it is supposed, 
} might yield from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels of 
8 “org It belongs to the Crown; but with 
‘the view of developing its resources, a joint-stock 

, mpany has been formed for the purpose of salt- 
| waking here. The lessees pay a rent of about 30s. 
acre, but only 418 acres have yet been leased. 
Obtained for the salt is from 5d. to 6d. per 


AGUA (Lirrrr), Ixacur, or Hennaca Cuica, 

of the Bahama archipelago, to the NW of 

eat Inagua, from which it is separated by a 

nnel 12 m.in breadth. Its E extremity is in N 

21° 19 15”, W long. 72° 55’ 33”. It is inhabited. 

YAISERO, or Tcnx-cnEon-Tal, a town of Ja- 
in the island of Niphon, and prov. of Mouts. 

AMBARTL, a river which has its source in Boli- 

in the dep. of La Paz, in the Cordillera-de-An- 

a, to the N of Pelechuco; runs N into Peru along 

N€ es of the dep. of Cuzco, and through the ter- 

of thé Chunchos, to the Paro or Beni, which it 

ps on the 1. bank, in S lat. 12°, W long. 72° 20’, 

ra total course of about 300 m. Its principal 
affluent is the Cuchoa, which it receives on the 1. 

INARES, a village of Hungary, in the gsp. or co- 

‘mitat and SE of Pest. 
ARUYANG POINT, a headland of Borneo, on 
N coast, to the E of Sampanmangi point, and 
‘the E side of Maludu bay. 

SKOI, a village of Russia in Asia, in the 

district and 875 m. NNW of Yenisei, on the 

river of that name, 57 m. SE of the v. 


cial partido and town of Spain, in the 
The partido comprises 28 pue- 

‘is situated in a hilly but fertile dis- 
NE of Palma, and 14 m. SW of Ludia. 
It is well-built, and contains a parish- 
ents, and a well-endowed hospital. 

is held here weekly. é 

4 easy of Austrian Lombardy, in 
4m. of Verona, district and 4 

ae es its name from the quar- 
i Te 

E,a in ep. 0} 
2m. N of Louviers, near the 


larger one—ef the isthmus between. 
Luce bay, and is believed to have been ; 
ered by the sea. No fewer than 12 lakes 
their little expanses ater in the p.,—me 
in its level or § division. They abound in pike 
perch, carp, tench, roach, and white and red tront; 
are frequented by wild ducks, teals, widgeons, coots, 
and cormorants; and during the winter-months, 
cially if the temp. be below the averagé, occasionall 
become the resort of immigrant swans from Trelaha, 
Those of Soulseat and Castle-Kennedy are beautiful 
sheets of water. The only village is Cairn or # 
ryan. Sir John Ross, the celebrated arctic navigator, 
is a native of this p. Pop. in 1851, 3,122. a 
INCH, a parish in co. Cork, 8? m. E of the en- 
trance of Cork harbour. Area 3,823 acres. Pop. ip 
188], 1,854; in 1851, 1,410.—Also an island and a 
parish in co. Donegal. The island Jies on the W side 
of Loch Swilly, 1 m. W of Churchtown, and is sep. 
arated by a deep and narrow channel from Rathmul- 
len. The surface forms a sort of cone, whose sum- 
mit bears the name of Inch-Top, and has an alt. of ~ 
737 ft. above sea-level. The “area amounts to 8,100 
acres, and is disposeg principally in tillage and p 
ture. Pop. in 1831, 1,135; in 1851,«769. 1 p. in- 
cludes also the mainland district of Barr of Inch.— 
Also a parish, partly in co. Wicklow, but chiefly in 
co. Wexford, >} m. SW of Arklow. on the to. 
Gorey. Area of the Wicklow section 860 acres; of 
the Wexford section 5,943 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,487; in 1851, 1,575.—Also @ parish in ¢o, Wex- 
ford, 6} m. SW by W of Taghmore. <Area 1,889 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 407; in 1851, 408.—Also a pen- 
insula in co. Kerry, separating Dingle bay from Cas- 
tlemain harbour. Its length is 24 m., and its mean 
breadth rather less than a}m. It consists of one 
continued range of sand-hills, some of which are 
from 30 to 40 ft. high—Also a parish in co. Down, 
24m. N of Downpatrick. Area 6,494 acres. Pop. | 
in 1831, 2,857; in 1851, 1,909. The surface lies © 
along the SW arm of Lough Strangford, up to the 
mouth of the Quoile. Bhan py 
INCHARD (Locn), an arm of the sea on the W 
coast of Sutherlandshire, projected into the 
of the p. of Edderachylis. The head of it is 
solate and bare. ange 
INCH-BRAYOCK, or Rossrm Isuanp. 
islet of about 34 acres area, in the channel. 
Esk, between Montrose basin and the 
Tt waseincluded by the boundary - bill 
burgh of Montrose, and is rap’ b 
of a suburban appendage to that town 
is a dry-dock. ‘Fill the latter part 
the great North road rity iy 
was continued across the 8, Esk 
dient of a ferry below L.; but n 
necting bridges, it is carried 
cuts it into two nearly equal p 





| island in the frith of Forth, 
orn art of the p. of Dalgetty. “It lies about 2 
pr sg copes tap gona It is 
seareely a m. a black appearance, 
though { le A erable portion is 

id of greenstone. With the exception of a 

of sandstone enveloped in the greenstone, the 
of the island is entirely composed of trap, 
ing in some places a slightly columnar disposi- 
destitute of beanty, this island is rich 
in ical and antiquarian associations, and exhi- 
bits the ruins of one of the most extensive monastic 
’ ests ments in this part of Scotland. The ancient 
name of the island was mona, which in Celtic 
means ‘the island of Druids,’ and from which it 
would appear that before the introduction of Chris- 
bes 4 e Druids had had a place of worship here. 

INCH-CONACHAN, or Coiqunoun’s -Isvanp, 
an islet in Loch-Lomond, 1 m. SE of the v. of Luss, 
one of a cluster of 3 islets of nearly equal size, in 
the parish of Luss, Dumbartonshire. It has Inch- 
Tayanach immediately on the SW, Inch-Moree on 
the §, and Inch-Crujp in Stirlingshire, not far dis- 
tant, on the E. It is nearly 6 furl. long, and 3 furl. 
broad, and comprehends 94 Scottish acres under 
natural oakwooll and fir. 

INCH-DOVEA, a parish in co, Tipperary, 4} m. 

_ NW of Thurles. Area 4,889 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,928; in 1851, 1,418. 

INCHEGEELAGH, a parish in co. Cork, con- 
taining the sources and upper course of the river 
Lee. Area 5,576 ares. Pop. in 1831, 5,785; in 
1851, 4,584. It comprises the lakes of Allua and 
Gougane-Barra, the chasm of Cooleagh, and some 
of the most alpine summits in thé SW of Ireland. 

INCHELKAUB; a town of Abyssinia, in the 
proy, of Samen, at the NW base of the lofty mountains 
of Amba-Hai, 75 m. SSW of Axum, and 80 m. NE 
of Gondar. ] . 

INCHENHOFEN, a town of Bavaria, in the cir- 
cle of Upper Bavaria, presidial and 4m. N of Aich- 
ach, and 15 m. NE of Augsburg, on a hill. Pop. 
659. It has a church, and contains 8 breweries and 

same number of tanneries. 

INCH-FAD, an islet in Loch-Lomond, } a m. 
NW of Inch-Cailliach. It is 7 furl. in length, and 
n furl, in breadth. 

INCH-GARVIE, a rocky islet in the frith of 
Forth, about 6 furl. in circumf., lying 1} m. from the 
S shore of the frith, and 1 m. from the N shore, im- 

nedi the at Queensferry. * 

I NANE, or Inniscronay, a parish in 
m. NE by N of Ennis. Area 17,438 
7 are water. Pop. in 1831, 4,601; 
lost, of the peice is rough, aoe, 

Bighest round appears, a 
it. on tl PA caster ft \ 


CastiE-Incn, a parish 2 


bod: 
rah 
ha’ 


# 


N lat. 56° A 3. : 5 
adm. in , ani 
the middle, but rather 
gradually to a height of 180 
sea; and here a lighthouse 
possesses abundant springs 0’ 
is collected into a cistern n 
which the shipping in Leith 7 
is supposed to be the Caer Guidi of- 
lighthouse on this island was erected in 1808 
i ah go a eur iy cht, but in 1816 | Ps 
changed to a revolving light as. at present, It i 
elevated 235 ft. above the medium level of 
On the Ist of October 1835, the reflecting light o 
this island was discontinued, and a 
exhibited in its place. It consists of seven 
lenses, which circulate round a lamp of 3 r 
wicks, and produce. bright flashes once in every 
nute; and of 5 rows of curved mirrors, which, beit 
fixed, served to prolong the duration of the 
from the lenses. aun 
INCH-KENNETH, one of the Hebrides, at 1 
entrance of Loch-na-Kell, off the W coast of 
and 12 m. SW by W from Aros. It is about 1 
long, and a 3 m. broad, and is verdant and gi f 
INCHKENNY, a parish in co. Cork, 4m. SW of 
Cork, Area 3,860 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,178.7 
INCH-LONAIG, an islet in Loch-Lomond, $m, 
from the village of Luss. It is about } m. long, ‘ 
nearly a 4 m. broad. % 
INCHMAHOME, the larger of two islets in 
teith loch, p. of Port-of-Monteith, on the $ yerg 
Perthshire. This islet possesses such: hi 
antiquarian interest as to have been the,s : 
quarto volume, by the Rev. Mr. Macgregor of. 
ling. In itself it has an area of only about 5 acres, 
and is an object of simple beauty,—an ence ener 
on the bosom of the smiling lake; but it was the site {| 
of an extensive and noted priory, the ruins of 
still sufficiently indicate its ancient grandeur, _ 
INCH-MARNOCH, an islet in the frith of | 
on the SW of the isle of Bute. It is about 1m. 
and lies 2m. W of St. Ninian’s point. 9 
INCH-MURRIN, or Ixcu-Marrny, an is 
Loch-Lomond, the largest, and, with one exe 
the most southerly of the beautiful 
on the bosom of that brilliant sheet 


bank, and _ of 24 m. from the efi 
river Leven. It forms, with Inch-Croi 
and Inch-Failliach, a belt of islets from 
on a straight line across the t 
lake; and lying direct in front of the x 
Balloch. It is upwards of 14 m. 
nearly a $m. in breadth. It is b 
and is used as a deer park, 
INCH-TAVANA' 
ia orb Lonea i m. 
It is nearly 1 m. in 
and has 1 





2 C0) 
ofd, cant. and 4m. W. 
wo 1,580. Light cotton 
ed here. 
parish and town of Austrian Lom- 
in orate E of Como, district and 
eno Pop. 1,500. 
, a town of Sardinia, in the div. and 15 
of Alexandria, capital of a mandamento, in 
ov. and 9 m. N of Acqui, on the r. bank of the 
o. Pop. 2,000. Tt has a parish-church and a 
armelite convent; and possesses several silk-mills. 
Aled a town of Tuscany, in the prov. and 20 m. 
SE of Florence, on the 1. bank of the Arno, which 
is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. 2,130. It has a 
castle and a parish-church. 
». INCORONATA. See Coronara. 
_. INCUGNATE, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
‘prov. and district and 15 m. E of Milan. Pop. 


_ INDALA, or Annas arish and town of Bra- 
1 ated Minas-Geraes, and comarca of 

, on the 1. bank of the Rio Siio-Francisco, 
the N of a river of the same name. It is 

es called, from the beauty of its situation, 

Sugar, cotton, and varieties of vegeta- 

cultivated; and a considerable number of 

ured in the environs.—The rivet I. has 

ce in the serras Bambuhi and Sandade; runs 
receives the Funchal and other minor str¢éams; 
after an impetuous course of 85 m., discharges 
into the Rio Sao-Francisco, on the 1. bank, a 

below the confluence of the Paraupeba. 

or ANDAIAL, a small town of Brazil, in 

the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and district of Tejuco, 
from Diamantina, and 423 m.N of Serro, It 
establishment stationed here for the 

ee contraband trade in diamonds. 
AIATUBA, a parish and village of Brazil, 
_ in the prov. of Sio-Paulo, and district of Itu. 

AL, a parish of Sweden, in the prefecture of 

land, and haerad of Medelpad, 15 m. 

of Sundswall, and 27 m. W of ernosand. 

3 churches, and has extensive iron-works. 

ELF, a river of Sweden, formed by the 

the Ama-elf and Ragunda-elf, in the laen 

a of Jaemtland, a little above 

EE; engers the laen of Hernosand, 
nd ; and, after a total course of 

f of Bothnia at Sundswall, 

ernosand. ‘This river forms 4 

ree one of which, named the 

It afterwards becomes na- 


a. of the 
14m. TNE af Aix-la-Chapelle, 
of hg on & hn, of the same 
ati i Bes . 765. It has 

s, 4 paper- 


away Be 
a ‘of Penn mee 227 m. W of foe 
Pop. 335. ~ Ale a hip of Cuyahoga co., in the 


state of Ohio, 10 m. 8 of Cleveland, on the 
hoga river and Ohio canal. Pop. 754.—Also a 
lage of Kenton co., in the state of Kentuck 
NNE of Frankfort.—Also a township: of am 
co., in the state of Michigan. Pop. 830.—Also a 
township of Macon co., in the state of Missouri. 
Pop. 545.—Also a village of Jackson co., in the 
same state, 146m. WNW of Jefferson city, and 6 m 
S of the Missouri. It is very flourishing, and has an 
extensive business connection with Santa Fe, The 
Missouri being navigable at all times from March 
till November up to this point, this thriving town 
has Secéme an eligible point of outfit and d 
for every part ot the great Western and No 
‘prairie ocean ;’ and, besides the Santa Fe caravans, 
most of the Rocky mountain traders and trappers, 
as well as emigrants to Oregon, take this town. in’ 
their route. It is 150 m. frone Council-Grove; 284 
m. from the Little Arkawsas; 450 m. from the Lower 
rie on the Cimarrofi river; 635 m, from the Rio- 
lorado; and 775 m. from Santa Fe.—Also a river 
in the state of New York, which has its source in 
Hamilton co., and flows 'W into Black river, in 
Lewis co. 

INDEPENDENCE ISLAND, an island in the §,. 
Pacific, in the group of De P ser’s islands, and N 
of the Friendly islands, in Slat 10° 80’, E long. 179°. 

INDEPENDENCIA. See Vi14.a-pa-INDEPEN- 
DENCIA. 

INDERAB. See ANDERAR. , 

INDERABLA, or HinpERABI, an island of th 
Persian gulf, near the S coast of the Persian prov. of 
Farsistan, and district of Laristan, to the SE of the 
island of Busheab, and NW of that of Kenn, and 60 
m. SW of Lar. It is separated from the continent 
by a narrow strait, the navigati 7 of which ° 
gerous; and is about 5 m. in lengt 
breadth. 

INDERAGIRI, or Axpracrni, a river of ‘Suma- 
tra, which has its source in Lake Sinkara, in the king 
dom of Menang-Kaban; flows E through the | 
tory of the same name; and falls b several 
into the sea, on the E side of the sland, i ‘in 
89’, It is navigable to a considerable dis 
the emkouchure. f 

INDERGURBH, a town of indo 
of Haraouty, 35 m. NE of Kotah, and 
Jypur.—A so a fortified town in the prov. 0} 
diecund, 25 m. NW of Sumpter.—Also a's 
in theyprov. of Allahabad, 15 m. NE of ; 

INDERHALL, a town of ay do 
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‘Ural river. 

SVILLERS, « village 

— INDEVIL a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Doubs, cant. and 7 m. E of St. Hippolyte. It 
has manufactories of pipes and cotton fabrics, a dye- 
work, and several tanneries. Pop, 628, Fairs for 
cattle and various articles of merchandise are held 
here twice a-year. 

INDIA, or Tue Iyvres, a name which has been 
very vaguely applied, at different periods, to different 
extents of country, and is still used in different ap- 

saya, 9 The name is derived by us from the 
By Breaks, ho seem to have borrowed it from the 
Persians, as it is unknown to the natives. It was at 
first by Grecian writers to signify an indefinite 
extent of country lying marge Be Indus, | which 
were acquainted only through meagre and vague 
ce obtained from the Persians. a ‘crossed 
the Indus 3B, c. 520, and conquered Cashmere and a 
part of the Punjab. Alexander, 200 years later, 
pushed his conquegts a little farther; and the narra- 
tives given by his officers supplied Eratosthenes, 
Strabo, and Pliny with the materials which they 
arranged and abridged. Ptolemy, who flourished 
A, D/150, when commerce had made his countrymen 
acquainted with the southern parts of I., has given a 
more accurate account of it. He divides I. into 
‘India within’ and ‘ India beyond the Ganges.’ The 
former was bounded on the W by the people of Pa- 
ropamisus, AraclilSia, and rosia; on the N by 
Mount Imaus, the Sogdimans, and Sacwe; on the E 
by the Ganges, and on the § by the Indian ocean. 
ther writers, as Arrian and Pliny, make the Indus 
‘its W limit. Strabo calls the S and E boundary, the 
Atlantic ocean. Of the two great rivers, the Indus 
and the latter was not reached by Alexan- 
_ der, and was séen by few of his followers. The In- 
dus and its five great tributaries were known to all 
ofthem, A more accurate acquaintance with Upper 

i has proved the general correctness of the an- 
cient accounts, and settled many doubtful points. 
Of the Deecan they knew nothing but the coasts; 
and of India beyond the Ganges they knew very 
little. The decline of the Roman empire, the rise 
_of the Parthian empire, and particularly the exten- 
_ Sion of the Mahommedan power over Western Asia, 
_ broke off all direct intercourse between Europe and 

Religions hatred and commercial jealousy 

to shut up the road to In@ia against 


yans were then the medium of 
and through them the productions 
ght to the Mediterranean shores. 
guese had doubled cape of 
were. t ‘to visit 
Suma- 

Mol 


nies was styled ‘| pee 1e council 


was is re 
to the islands, so called, lying between ] 
8. America. ix 


INDIA (Berrisn), See Huspostan. 


senting an innumerable multitude 
area of about 5,000,000 sq.m. The 

the W; the China sea on the N; 

waters of the Pacific. pees: 

peninsula, and the long narrow a 
dary is traced hy a chain of contiguous islands con 
Java, and terminating in Timor-Lant, and 

E to W nearly 1,600 geog, m. ‘This chain is 

straits of Java and Bale, Lombok, Sambawa, and 
islands of New Guinea, Gilolo, Mindanao, and Lugon: 
boundary of the archipelago; while its N barrier is 
the islands of Lugon, Palawan and Borneo. The p 
E quarter are wider than in any other; those p 
the northern barrier are unsafe and intricate. 
contains three very large islands, viz., Reon. ee Gi 
Sumatra. In the second rank is Java, to which may 
the peninsula of Malacca. In the third rank Mr. Crawf 
Celebes, Lucon or Luconia, and Mindanao; in the 
Lombok, Sambawa, Chandana, Flores, Timur, ' 
Gilolo, Palawan, Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panay, 
Zebu, The whole archipelago is arranged into groups 
of islands, with here and there a great island intervenin 
are encompassed by five portions of ocean bearing 
viz. the China sea between Borneo and the Malay 
Java sea between Borneo and Java; the sea yin 
Celebes on one side, Ceram on the other, and Tin 
the clear tract of ocean, called the Sula sea, lying hetween @ 
bes and Borneo to the S and W, Mindanao and the Sulu ch 
the N; and the sea formed by the Suiu chain, Borneo, P. 

the SW side of the Philippines, and Mindana. 

valuable History of the Indian i 
8vo.], treats the whole as capable of being 
tural and well-grounded divisions, “ Beginning 
whence civilization appears to have originated, and from 
it spread to the E, the 1st division comprehends the Mi 
peninsula, the island of Sumatra, the island of Java, the is! 


“of Bali and Sombok, and about two-thirds of the 


Borneo, up to the parallel of longitude 116°E The 
vegetable productions of this quarter are pecul nd 
higher character of utility than those of the other divisio 
soil is of superior fertility, and better suited for rearing 
food of the first quality. The civilized have 
ral accordance in manners, lan, t 





D th e 
indigenous, 

: In civilization the inhabitants are supe- 

f the third division, and inferior to those of the 

‘of the second. Their language, manners, and insti- 

fiar,—agreeing among themselves, and differing 

their neighbours—The 5th and last division is 

. of the Philippines, extending from the par- 

to 19° of N lat. A hical situation so different 

that of all the other countries of the archipelago, produces 

‘relative difference of climate and production. This division 

only portion of the archipelago within the limit of the bois~ 

of hurricanes, and this circumstance alone gives a 

to the country, ‘The soil is of eminent fertility, 

food of the more civilized races. The mop i 
eminently to the growth of the tobacco plant an 

r- but sulltlter the pepper of the first division, 

tine spiceries of the third, nor some of the delicate and pecu- 

its which characterize those countries of the archipelago 

within 10° of the equator, and which are unknown to 

if of the earth. The manners, the political insti- 

above all, the language of the inhabitants, differ in 

‘and form froin those of the inhabitants of all the other di- 


16 vast Indian archipelago, 

variety of valuable merchantable products, 

field is opened to commercial enter- 

acqualutance with its boundless resources 

toshow that no limit can be assigned to the trade 
there called into existence. It not only furnishes an 
variety of valuable articles suited for European and 
markets, but has also an abundance of products not 
sought in the markets of China and Continental 


d —— and Great Britain, possess valuable colo- 
ose islands. ‘The prosperity of the Dutch is based 
the revenue and commerce of Netherlands India, 

st islands in the archipelago, and 

is the chief port and entrepot, With the view 

ive resources of Celebes, they have de- 

a free American commerce with the Phi- 

ricted might be greatly increased, were 
to trade at the principal ports and islands of that 
and populous group. The British free port of 

ne of the pal commercia! emporia of the ar- 
island of Labuan, and the territory of Sarawak, 

‘of Borneo, have been ceded to the British by 

ie hennco Proper; and they contemplate forming 
p is capable of great extension; the 
are entirely subject to its autho- 


es is very considerable. 
of Papua or New Guinea, 


of NE. 
de with the Phili 
unexplored 


noble r wersing its interior for hundreds of 
t f hical discovery and 


tin field for 
: The Americans have long ona 
ous trade in these half-civilized countries, 
its are always realized. The American 
of arms, ammunition, and other ar- 
off Madagascar, and when- 
ra, carry on a trade of barter with the 
course is irected to St, Paul's and Am- 


ly of 
\ luable 
shells, and eu- 


the Little Minin and 


4 


igh 


on that magnificent and fertile island. « 


Dusky bay, on the coast of New 

in circumf., 4m. N of Pick harbour. 

small island near the coast of N. Carolina, 

mouth of Pamlico sound. Caen 4 
INDIAN KEY, an island in Dade co., in da, 

1m. 8 of New Matacumbe. It is a huge r 

rock, having an area of 7 acres ast 
INDIAN LAKE, a lake in Hamilton co., in 

state of New York, U. 8., in a wild mountainous 

region. It is 4m. long, and 1m. broad,  ~ Gi 


INDIAN OCEAN, the name given to that of the 
great ocean which lies between Asia on the N; atra. Java, 
and Australia on the E; the Antaretic ocean on the 8; an 
Africa and the Atlantic ocean onthe W. The Red sea, the Persian 
gulf, and the bay of Bengal, are the extreme northern arms of 
this great sea; the Cape of Good Hope, and the 8 part of Vj 
Diemen's Land, respectively define its extreme W and EB linn, 
'The portion lying to the N of the tropic of Capricorn is some- 
times distinguished as the Equinoctial Indian ocean; that to the 
S, as the Southern Indian ocean. By the straits of Mal it. 
is connegted with the China sea, and the N. Pacific, on the: 
and by the Timor and Torres passages, or the Java Syiat 
seas, with the 8 Pacific, Besides the large island of Ceylon, , 
that of Socotra, its N section contains the Laccadive, Mi e 
Andaman, Nicobar. and Mergui groups; the Seychelles, the Ca- 
noras, the isles of France and Bourbon, and the great island of 
Madagascar, are comprised in its 8 portion; and the distant. 
group of Kerguelen’s Land may also be ed as lying within 
its S limits; but some modern geograp! understand its 8 
limit to be defined by a line draw from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Bass’s strait. The great Asiatic rivers, Gangep, Brahmaputra, 
Trawaddi, Indus, Euphrates, and Tigris, and the African 
are the principal rivers which flow into this ocean.—The 
Equatorial stream having swept past the shores of C! - 
tinnes to flow in a W direction between the parallels of 10° and 
25° S, till it reaches the meridian of 65° E, when it turns to the 
NW, and circling round the N extremity of Madagascar, enters 
the Mozambique channel, flows along the E coast of Africa, anid 
forms the Cape current.—The SE trades#ind blows from April 
to October within the limits of 10° and 28° 8—The monsoons 
prevail from the parallel of 8° 8 to the extreme N of this ocean 


On the N side of the equator, the NE monsoon prevails. i 
October to April; while on the 8 side, the NW monsoon 


He 


MASE Re 


during thisseason. From April to October, the SW m 

vails on the N of this line; and the SE monsoon on the $\— The 

maximum heat of the waters of this ocean occurs in about 87°40" 

£ long., between the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb and the coast of 

Hindostan. saa eee 
INDIAN RIVER, or Cypress Swamp, a morass 
artly in Maryland and partly in Delaware, U, 8. 
t extends 6 m. from E to W, and nearly 12 m, 

N to §, and includes an area of nearly 50,000. 

Yet the whole of this swamp is a high and 

basin, yery wet though undoubtedly the re we 

on that part of the coast. False cape, at the mo 

of Indian river, is in N lat, 88° 35’ 15”.— 

lagune on the E coast of the peninsula of Flori 

which arabe, Baie oy a sort of 

passage for e 100 m. along the coast.” Ins 
laces it ised m. wide; in others it is not over 503 
ts of water also greatly vatries.—A’ 

of ware, which runs into Rehobot i 

88° 40’.—Also a small arm of the sea, 

Maine, between Chandler’s and 

Also one of the head branches of 

river, it enters a little N of 

—Also a river in Le 

York, which flows into Black 

Biking SOU: 





For about 100 m. W of the eastern 

gently undulating; in the SE corner, 

Red _river, it is mountainous, being 

ge. a in this, it spreads out into 

ly undula' surface, or into extensive 

level the eye wanders to the verge of 

of the northern belt, successive groups of 

ds, or elevated platforms of no great height or 
not lofty ranges. of hills, mark the ap- 

of the Rocky mountains, The base of these 
8,000 ft. above sea-level. James's Peak rises 
11,500 ft.; further N, near the sourees of the 
ints attain a much greater elevation.—This region 
several large rivers, the largest rising in the 
un and flowing E to the Mississippi and Missouri. 
the common character of rivers of a deser’ flowing 
tracts of sand, with wide but shallow beds, obstracted 
roughout by sand-bars and banks, sometimes. so scantily fur- 
ished with water as to form merely a succession of stagnant 
pools, and occasionally even presenting dry channels. The Ne- 
braska,Platte, or Shallow river, although it has a course of nearly 
1,000 m. and is in many places several miles in width, is so shoal 
that it may he forded a® almost any point in moderate stages of 
he water, and ¢an scarcely be said to be navigable for any con® 
siderable length of time. In ‘neinwsr part of its course, its banks 
and islands arescovered with cotton-wood and willows, which, 
however, soon disappear as you ascend; and for several hundred 
miles’searcely a tree or shrub is to be seen, until, on approaching 
the mountains, it is again lined with straggling groups of stunted 
trees. The Kansas, or Konzas, is also a large stream and re- 
celves several considerable tributaries, amongst which are the 
Suge fork, Solomon's fork, Smoky Hill fork, and Grand 
Saline fork. In high stages of the water, it may be navigated 
for a distance of neav*? 200 m., is beset with numerous 
shoals, The Arkansas is, however, the principal river of this 
in; rising in the Rocky mountains,-near the head of the Rio 
Norte, it forms for several hundred miles the boundary be- 
tween New Mexico and this territory, which it traverses, passing 
into Arkansas. It affords few facilities for navigation, being 
shallow, and in some parts entirely disappearing. Steamboats 
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ascend to Fort Gibson. From the N. it receives the Verdigris, ° 


the Neosho or Grand river, and the Illinois; and from the 8, the 
Negracka, Nesuketpnga or Salt fork, and Canadian. The last 
mentioned rises in the Mexican mountains, and has a course of 
Nearly 1,000 m.; but its channel is shallow, and sometimes quite 
dry, the waters being rapidly absorbed by the sands. The Red 
river is better ith water ; and since the removal of the 
up into this territory. 

ashita, or False Wa- 


constitution, and have established 

ment. is administered by 4 principal 

4 years, and presiding over 4 districts; and a i 
of 30 members, chosen annually ve people. 

Board of foreign missions have 5 ms in this territo 


Towson, a United States’ military 
their territory.—The Creek country 
the 8, and the Cherokee frontier on the N and E. 
and wooded, though containing extensive prairies. chars 
ter and condition of the Creeks or hers es resemble those | 
the Choctaws, but they are less advanced in the mechanic 
and in civilization generally than that tribe, Most of ’ 
comfortable houses, and good gardens and orchard 
Indian corn in large quantities, with some rice and wl 
have also live stock enough to supply their own consu 
The Seminoles are seated within the Creek 
considered a part of the Creek nation. 
habits of hunters than the Creeks. The on 
administered by a general council of the nation, in— 
with the provisions of a written constitution; and the 
of the laws is intrusted, under the direction of the counc 
judges, to executive officers called light- n 
There are 2 stations of the Baptists, a 
foreign missions, and a Methodist mission 
“we of py see are nett herok 
tract N and E of the Creeks. They have indo 
chase, and are more advanced in Vivilleation thantaie of 
neighbours. They have several saw and grist ne este 
eral ploughs to each farm. There are several native dae 3 
of whom owns a steam-boat, which rans between country 
New Orleans; and some of the natives have executed 
for — - — ane Or eae 
conducted by 3 princi cl and the cons 
2 houses, meets annually. Each district is also under the 
crisdondeien, fern, ancl tachelea, Sa Sae 
missionaries, ers, choo 
printing press, in their country; and the Methodists and Baptis 
he all on hacer Peel hong 
occupy a small tract on among wh 
are about 50 Mohawks, and the united bands of Senecas an 
Shawnees, are skilful farmers, have corafortable cabin 
eral mills. The Quapaws ha \ 

bie and strious, 


potas 


rae 





len Se mediation for sin, and the obser- 
‘religious ceremonies consist of ” series 


ited by the whole assembly, and they are solem- 
e aqweck a Pottawatamies are also seated 
the Missouri, is in the Kickapoo 
Kickapoon on the Missourl They. have 
on S80 ey have 
i condition. The Otoes, 
and the Little Nemahaw; the 
© Platte and the Missouri; the 
and the Pancas to the N are 
I petitive barbarous habits ot 
pursne the buffalo, and the 
umpkins —In the desert 
mauches, Kioways, and 
: or Piquas; and nearer to the 
s, of Arickaras or Rees, Shiennes or Cheyennes, Arre- 
‘entres, PSrricy emer who wander from place to 
sides of the tier, in pursuit of game, and have 
with the whites. They are skilful horse- 
arms are chiefly the bow and arrow, lance, war-clab, 
es their dwellings moveable skin lodges or tents. 
pes frou iri to Santa Fe crosses the 

a 


the geeeenent of the United States may, with the 
appoint 3 superintendents of Indian affairs 
ee oe: and in lieu-of the 23 agents 
employed, he may appoint 11 Indian 
orp ened wero and 6 others with a salary 
A agents for the ‘New Mexican Indians, and 

in Utah, at a salary of 1,550 a. 


.N TOWN, a village of Maryland, U.S. 
bank of Choptank river, 8m. SW of New- 
Also a small town of N. Carolina, 33 m. 
iton.—Also a town in Williamsburg dis- 


8. 
DIANA, one of the United States of America, 
meridians of 37° 45’ and 41° 52’ N lat., 
‘ of 84° 42’ and 88° 12’ W long. It 
ded on the N by the lake and state of Michi- 
7 the’ E chs e state of Ohio; on the S by the 
. re Separates it from Kentucky; and 
eW state of Illinois. It is 246 m. in 
: erteay oat 160 oe trond, and has an 
000 8q. m., or 21,478,760 acres. 
the une} This state is in no ooh 
; but that portion of its S district bor- 
on the Ohio contains much broken, hilly 
‘dor leprae Es above 300 ft. The interior parts, 
; E andW forks of White river, 
i undulating country,  aeanags tim- 
so of rich bottom along 
“streams. The valley of the Wa- 
es is an undulating surface of 
nN ee ee the land is of 


Fact of 


They 


200 m., 
Tiluel, for «tance of my till 


the Ohio river. , SA 

Climate and ions.| The climate jof om 
agreeable, and resembles that of Ohio. ‘The winters. 
are milder and shorter than in the Atlantic states: 
the summers are in general not warmer. ; 
commences about the middle of 
peach blossoms early in March, and the woods are 
green in April. The country in the upper parts of 
the state is healthy, and the districts along the rivers, 
except in the neighbourhood of swamps and marshes, 
and near Lake Michigan, is not considered insalu- 
brious.—Bituminous coal and iron are found in this 
state, but its chief products are agricultural, The 
iron produced in 1840 was only 810 tons of cast, and 
20 tons of bar-iron. Bituminous coal was mined to 
the extent of 242,040 bushels in 1840. Salt and 
granitg are among the mineral productions. —The 
live stock in 1840 consisted of 241,086 horses and 
mules, 619,980 neat cattle; 675,982 sheep; 1,623,608 
hogs; and the value of poultry was 357,594 dollars. 
The animal products consisted of 1,287,919 Ibs. of 
wool; and the products of the dairy were valued at 
742, 269 d. Large quantities of Poe are packed in 
this state; and manufactuges of lard, oil, soap, and 
prussiate of potash are pared cargied on. The 
number of hogs packed in 1 was 257,414; in 
1845, 147.420; oe in 1846, 251,236.—The ire 
crops are large, and in 1847, as compared with 
of 1840, were as follows: 

Wheat. —_ Barley. 

1840, . 4,049,376 bush, 28,015 
1847, . 7,500,000 bush. 39,000 
Rye was grown to the extent of 250,000 b., - 
buckwheat to the extent of 100,000 b. in 1847. 
the miscellaneous crops, those ‘of potatoes and to- 


Oats, Indian corn, 
rues 28,155,887 
38,000,00 . 


bacco are the most extensive. The crops of | Tee 


aa hee following results: ‘has bape babii 
ushels; tobacco, 1,820,306 

hay, 178,029 tons; hemp and flax, 8,405 tons 3 deere 
sugar, 3,727,795 Ibs. The number ig cords of wood 
sold was 183,712. ‘The value of the products of the 
orchard was 110,055 d.; of market gardens, 61 

d,; and of nurseries, 17,281 d. The value of lu 
produced was 420,791 d., and that of furs and é 
220,888 d. B 
“ Manufactures.) The manufactures of Indisha * W 
on a respectable footing; and enjoy gr van 
tages which may tend to devélop these ii ie 
an indefinite extent. The whole lo; 
in 1840 was 4,132,043 d. Machinery and 

wore made on » suiall beale, and. empl P 
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the Ohio, to Cambridge on the Natiqnal road, 76m. 
and will be carried ultimately by a branch to Cin- 
cinnati. , The Wabash and Erie canal is designed to 
extend from Terre-Haute to the intersection of the 
Ohio line by the Maumee, and thence te Maumee 
bay in Ohio, The Central canal is congne’ to run 
from Indianapolis to Petersburg, and thence to 
Evansville, a distance of 190 m.—The Madison and 
Indianapolis railroad is 95 m. long, and it is in- 
tended to push it forward to Lafayette on the Wa- 
bash canal, a further distance of 65m. A railroad 
from Indianapolis to Laureficeburg, 90 m., is in pro- 
cess of construction; and several other works of in- 
ternal importance are progressing. 

Population.| ~The progressive increase of the pop. 
of this state, from one decennial period to another, 
has been as follows: 

Date of census. 


1800, . . : 4,875 

1810, r ; + 24,620 

1820, : ; . 

1830, 4 3 e 

1840, . * ° - hy 

1850, . ‘ ° + 990,258 ; 
The decennial increase begween 1830 and 1840 was 
at the rate of 99-9 per cent.; between 1840 and 1850, 
44:4 per cent. 

Towns.| Indianapolis, the capital of the state, is 
situated on the 1. bank of the W fork of White river, 
at the head of steam-boat navigation, 122 m. from 
Cincinnati.— Vincennes, the oldest town in the state, 
having been founds by the French in 1702, con- 
tains about 3,000 inhabitants. Terre-Haute, the 
eastern terminus of the national -road, and ans- 
port, on the Wabash, are considerable towns. Rich- 
mond, on the western state line; Michigan city, at 
the base of Lake Michigan, and the only lake port 
in the state; Covington, on the Wabash, and on the 
line of the Erie and Wabash canal, &c., are places 
of note, fast rising to opulence and importance. 

Government.) ‘The new constitution of L, as ratified on 4th 
Guket 1861, vides that every white male citizen of the 

States, 21 years old, resident in the state 6 months next 
Preceding the election, and every white male, of foreign birth, 21 
teuutsesestpsemiing toe aecina, whc'taal have aor a 

1e wi ave du ie 

clated his intention to become a citizen of the United States, 
negro or mulatto can vote, All persons using 

or rewards, to benny! their election, shall be 
eet anes 

ii a dueis shi ” 

or ten e eellenioge or holders of 


’ 


ee 
eZ 


if 
ee i 


Se 
bod 


ft 
ie 


chosen from districts by the 

supreme court shall have appellant 
jurisdiction as the assembly may 

consist of one judge, who shall reside within 
chosen by the people for 6 years. A 

be chosen in each circuit for’2 years. 

be chosen by the people of each townghip F s Trib 
of conciliation may be established, whose 

gatory upon thoge voluntarily submit: their matters of 
ence thereto. Any voter of good poe character 
mitted'to practise law in all the courts of the: 

may modify or abolish the grand jury system. In all 
cases, the juries may determine the law-and the facts. 

may be made for bringing suits against the state for’ 
arising after the adoption of this constitution —All . 
white male persons, between the ages of 18 and 45 years, 
those exempt by law, shall be enrolled among the imilitia of 
state.—The common school fund shall consist of the Y 
township fund and the lands belonging thereto, of the 
revenue, saline, arid bank tax fund, the fund to be derived 
the sale of county seminaries, and moneys 

fore held for such seminaries, all fines, forfeit 

and lands not otherwise specially granted, 

ceeds of the sales of the swamp lands 

act of congress of September 28, 1850, 

may be increased, but shall never be 

shall be devoted solely to the support of com: Oli 
assembly shall provide for the election by the people of 
intendent of public instruction, to hold office 

tutions for the instruction of the deaf, dumb, and 

treatment of the insane, shall be supported 

refuge, for the reformation of juvenile offenders, 

blished by the assembly, and the county beards may. 
farms as.an asylum for those who have claims upon tl 1 

and aid of society. The revenues of the public works 

taxes, after paying the ordinary state expenses and : 
state debt, shall be applied to reduce the principal of | 

No new debt shall be contracted, unless to meet casual 

the revenne, to pay the interest on the state debt, or to. 
vasion, &c. The assembly shall never assume any 

shall any county lend its credit to, or borrow 

in, any incorporated company. No banks shall 

except under a general law, and the stockholders shall be 
dually responsible for the debts of the in ade 
their stock, to an amount equal thereto. bank. 
banking operations within 20 years from Its onganizatic 
promptly close its business, No Negro or Mulatto shall 
into or settle in the state. contracts : 
or mulatto shall be void, and all 


conreging shams fe remain in the state,, be punished . 
fine of not less than 10 d., nor than 500 d,; andtl 

of such fines shall be ted for the colonizat 
Negroes and Mulattoes, and their in the 
adoption of the constitution, gp ‘ 

8 colleges in the state, viz. Indiana 0 
ington in 1825; Hanover, established in 1827; 


college at Crawfordsville. 
Financial affairs.) The state of I. was one of 





144,575.00 
59,420.78 
188,595.00 
824,987.85 
29,979.92 


to 1847, the state owed on her foreign debt 

d.; interest, 3,826,640 d. ; total, 14,374,640 d- 

of 19th January 1846, and 27th 

were made to the holders of bonds that 

d the Wabash and Erie canal, and take the 
interest in it for one-half of this debt, and the state would 
certificates for the other half, upon which she would 

est at the rate of 4 percent. per annum until January 
and after that time at 5 per cent., and issue certificates for 
half of the arrears of interest, upon which she would pay 
at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum after January 1853. 

a this 2} per cent. stock is also included 1 per cent, per annum 
n the principal, gives the holder of the old bond when 

r r per annum upon the hew 5 per cent. 

" next preceding his surrender of the 

there had been surrendered of the 
taken under this proposition by 

000 d., leaving then outstanding of her 
,000d. The state hus issued of the new 
cent. until 1853, and after that 

d.; of 24 per cent. stock, she has issued 
The state keeps an agency in the city of New 
of the old stock, issuing the new, and 

The state in 1839-40 authorized 


been annually returning into 


withdrawn from circulation, 


bank capital, and trea 
debt which the state owed it. But these 
upon 4 sinking fund belonging to the 


and canal, August 5, 1850, may be 
son » State Debt, drs. 


‘incipal o surrendered, . —_-4,781,500.00 
inter Sen watieats T per cont, of “s 


: 2,970,834 

Swamp lands area, . : 981,682 

e —neeliaiiade, 

Unappropriated balance, 1849, . . acres, 1,998,652 
History.) Vincennes was nally settled by French soldiers 

from Canplia in 1702, scpaanie from the world, these colonists 


soon became assimilated to the savages by whom they were sur- 
rounded, and with whom a intermarried. In 1763, I came 


by treaty into the possession of the British. The revolution 
it to tha United States. The Indians commenced depre ; 
and committed a number of murders, in 1810-11, in : 


of which General Harrison was despatched to hay ys 
marauders. In 1816, 1. took her place asa state of u 
and formed a constitution for its own government. Since # 
period it has rapidly progressed in pop. and wealth; but unforta- 
nately has, as we have seen, contracted a large public debt, which 
still continues to enthral the energies of ghe people. 
INDFANA, a central copnty in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, U. S., drained by the head-waters of the 
branch of the Susquehanna. op. in 1840, 
20,782; in 1850, 27,335. Its cap., of the same name, 
is'155 m. W of Harrisburg.—Aiso a township in Al- 
leghany co., in Pennsylvania, 10 m. NE of Pitts- 
burg. Pop. 2,697. 
INDIANAPOLIS, the capita] of the state of In- 
diana, U. 8., and of Marion co.,’situated on the B 
side of White river, which is navigable up toit. Pop. 
in 1840, 2,692; in 1850, 8,034. The national road 
passes through the town, which was originally laid 
out on a mile square, with streets crossing each 61 
at right angles. ‘The state-house is a fine building. 
INDIANS (American). See article Asmrica, 
vol. i. PP 221—225. Y 3 oo 
INDIES (East). See Hrxpostan. Sits 
INDIES (West). See AnTILxes. Hou 
INDIES (Berrish Wesr), a number of fine 18 
lands situated among the several groups in the West- 
ern hemisphere which constitute the GreaTer and 
Less Antitixs. These colonies amount in number 


to 18; and occupy an i 

sq. m., ietiudiog Mateos and G 

pop. of nearly 1,000,000. The following ; 
a general view of the area and pop. of these | 
Those marked w are windward islands; those 

1, leeward’: wet 


erscRen 





article will be | 


NTI he object of the 

7 combined view of the bol hy in 
siden crores ae 

Climate.} f these bieads oe present isolated 
or mountain-ranges, which in a t alt. 
jue mountains in Jamaica attain an alt. of 
7,150°ft; Mount Misery in St. Kitt’s has an alt. of 
me fs the highest peak in Dominica reaches 
Morne-Garou in St. Vincent’s has an 
> of 4, 00 ft.; the Soufrieré in Guadalupe, of 5,500 
ft.; and ‘oleano in St. Lucia, 4,000 ft. Some, of 
second ‘ormation, are low, rising very little above 
the sea. All the islands, except the more northerly 
of the Bahamas, lie between the tropics, and are 
consequently subject to a high temp.; yet, even in 
the#warm season, the influence of the surrounding 
ocean,—the owe | recurring sea-breezes,—and 
the height of the land in the interior,—tend to mo- 
dify the climatic intensity peculiar to their geogra- 


phical position. In the interior of the large islands, | 


mn coy elevation is more marked, a mild adhd de- 
lightful temp. is enjoyed throughout the year; and 
several of the euailes islands possess the same ad- 
vantages. The lowlands, however, in all these is- 
lands are exceedingly unhealthy; and endemic influ- 
ences render them winfit for the habitation of foreign- 
re there life is short, even among the native-born. 
n elevatign of 1,200 + the aspect of the climate 
ifferent; nor does it end in the propagation and 
cot aie ‘of those fevers and fluxes which prove so 
. to life in the low and swampy grounds, 
n the more northerly of the islands, ice sometimes 
forms in winter, but snow never falls. The inhabi- 
tants will complain of cold when the therm. is ranging 
between 60° and 7U". The year, as in the most tro- 
pical countries, may be divided into two seasons,— 
the wet and dry,—though there is sufficient variation 
to mark the four seasons of more temperate regions. 
Spring may be said to commence in April, when the 
fields put forth their verdant appearance. From 
May to October the tropical summer reigns in all its 
intensity, and the heat is insupportable; the sea- 
breeze, however, which sets in about noon, greatly 
moderates the temp. ‘The mean height of the therm. 
at this season is 80° Fah. The nights are beautiful, 
and are tempered by the land-breeze, which blows 
00 off shore from about 10 o’clock until day- 
With October commence the autumnal 


tains, when the waters pour down iu torrents. These 
continue until December, between which and April 


winds bw leasant weather prevails. The trade- 
low an E direction from December to 

; August is the season of hurricanes, which fre- 
‘quently devastate whole islands. ‘These “rarely oc- 
cu opibess in Cuba,.and are almost wholly un- 


_ The rich and varied productions of 
‘ive them an important position in a 

mt of sage To their numerous valu- 
5 greta have added 


The ager 





Garden feo 
8 goats. 
and 
— are imp 

are more abundant, 
tite supply of food in the woods. imals 
almost extinct, and consist only of a few ia 
monkeys, rats, and the smaller species. 
is found in Trinidad and Tobago. Reptile 
phibious animals inhabit the ca paler 
the rivers, and fish and turtles are abundant—The 
bird tribe is extensive, and remarkable for beautiful 


; Plumage.—Insects, mosquitoes, 


cockroaches, centi- 
pedes, scorpions, ants, chigoes, abound in all the is- }} 
lands. In act, all the abundance i whe W . wer 
ments of intertropical re ions prev in 
dies. . ‘ 

Population.) The original inhabitants oft 
lands have long been extinct, except a ‘small 
nant\which still exists in St. Vineent and 
Wher discovered, a dense pop. covered these 
regions, but the barbarities ofthe Europeans a 
short space of time destroyed these unh ae 
supplying their places with the no less ape | 

Cuba and the other islands were 
nore of the Arrawaaks, a peaceful and timid Psi 
that soon submitted to the invaders. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the Lesser Antilles; on the contrary, 
the warlike and vigorous Caribs, who resisted 
sway of the Eurbpeans to the last. The chm 
pop. is composed of white and of coloured persons. 
The former are Europeans and their j 
while the latter consist of Africans, their 
and the mixed races sprung from au 
of all. These are of every variety of 
complexion, and are variously classified, as 
toes, Quadroons, &c., according to the reponderance _ 
of caste. "There is also pas be pre lately intro- ws 
duced into the British islands under the name of 
Coolies, who originate in the mountains of Asia, and 
are imported as free labourers, under st nt re- 
strictions. These are intended to supply the place 
of the recently emancipated Negroes, who, it is bed 
have become worthless and lazy, and a mere burden 
upon the colonist. The Negro race is, how 
most numerous, forming about snes ee 
whole pop. ‘The curse of slave 
in all the W. India islands exce coh thoes 
Spain. In 1836 this barbarous institution ter 
in the British islands; and during 1848, the 
French, and others, emancipated their slave; 
Cuba and Porto Rico the slaves yet form : 
thirds of the Negro pop.—The census for 1 
the total pop. of the British W. Indian ¢ 
981,050. The occupations of this pop, are 
enumerated :—108 artists, 26 architects, eat 
turists, 13 bankers, 564 ort ee 
fishermen and fishfags, 20,571 
50,653 labourers, 182,192 ye 
pastors, 104 military men, 97 mariner 
merchants, 26 pilots, 315 polic 


ea 





cents, or 6 


os ok 
gin. “ regrets to observe 


any very satisfactory pest ot 

e in the fine of the islan On 

aghout the Windward islands gen- 

e appears to have materially ex- 
1 “English ratio. The climate is said by 

h. Grey “to improve in salubrity as cultiva- 

: Tn Barbadoes,” he adds, “it is as 

ble to a life as in England” an assertion 

is in some degree borne out by the fact, that 

6,004 males, 28,663 were returned in 1844 as 
Deing above 18 years of age; and of 66,194 females, 
no less than 88,423 were reported to have exceeded 
that age. Amongst the Leeward islaiMs, Antigua 
and Montserrat afford proofs of a material increase. 
The authorities of the latter state the increase in 
the ten ‘beg preceding 1844, as “upwards of 60 per 
cent. per ann., at which rate pop. will 
donble itself in 16 years.” They further state that, 
“the natural increase of the peasantry will super- 
‘ seat ioe th of immigration into these cvlonies. 

‘ ‘that the number of immigrants into 

| Jama mted, in 1846, to 1,170 against 606 in 

| 18455 ‘that the gross total number from 1841 to 
ve.) ia clusive amounted to 5,983. The number of 
f into British Guayana amounted to 11,519 
‘and to 8.631 in 1845. The number of im- 

s into Trinidad was 2,935 in 1846, against 
‘in 1845. The total number introduced into 
d of Mauritius since the immigration from 
was re-opened amounted, in 1843, to 82,096; 
ech 14,152; in 1845 to 10,290; and in 1846 to 
emey grand total from January, 1843, to 

. of 68,083. The gross total number 

Africans introduced into the W. Indian 

in 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, and 1846, 

as follows:—viz. into Jamaica, 3,041; into 

4 SSR and into Trinidad, 3,181. 

wih ‘Tn 1814, the total exports from these 

“were ‘returned at £9,022,309; the imports 
138; in 1834, the total exports were re- 
"£8,410,107; the imports at £4,818,635.. In 
total were valued at £6,015,765; 
imports at £5,376.521, of which sum 

Ho casey the value of the British and 
Kingdom. ‘in 840 the imported from the 

1843 the total value of the 


Sto £43760505. Of this latter’ sum 
une British and Irish pro- 
is £2, 727,419. In 
@ value of the imports 
ly was as follows: 


Aone. tn Te in 1844, fa ttt The a 


in 1844 and 1847, wore as fol ; 


Exrorré,, 
1844. 1847. 
Great Brit oe £ ity eunezin £4) 2 
asa, * 341,000 S881 
Guernsey & Serves, 18 ier baa a 
Denmark, 973 
9,038 
1,828 
781 
1,707 
24,992 


* . 


1,265 
356 


Canaries, 1,842 


Italy. 
w. congt of Africa, 27, 060 
Icha 629 
Sierra Leone, ase 
Cape  ppcene Hope, ... 
British possessions 

on the Gambia, 
St. Helena, 
British India, 
British N. Ameri- 

can colonies, « 295,371 824,816 
United States, 1,103,999 970,589 
Mexico, . 2,337 216 
Java, ‘ 1,500 eo 
Guatimala, . 1 STARS 
Columbia, 61,378 39.011 
New Granada, web 21,751 
Venezuela, . 7 35,167 

. 8.972 


Brazil, 

2.755 
8,172 
4,550 
8,951 


15,080 


‘135 


ie lis 
6.285 89,362 


Patagonia, . 
8. America (not described), 
Foreign W. Indies, viz. 
9,360 
47,996 
14,132 
51,528 
387,172 
. ‘ 17,185 7,838 
Hotdistinguished,| 6,237 12,707 


£4,204,136 £4,008,228 £5,084,410 £5,986,377 


To the fluctuating and precarious state of the returns 
from industry and speculation in the W. Indies, these 
figures bear testimony. ) 

mantity of sugar 


Sugar.| The annual average 

imported into Great Britain from the W. Indian eo- 
lonies, in the 5 years from 1761 to 1765, was a 
cwts,; from 1771 to 1775, 1,835,386 ewts.; 
1781 to 1785, 1,579,537 cwts.; from 1791 to. 
2,021,325 cwts.; from 1801 to 1806, es. 

from 1809 to 1811, 4,210,270 cwts, 

sugar in the years mentioned were as ae 


1851. 184. MB, 
ewta, cwts, 


198.177 
379,052 


56,339 
185,711 


S| 






























Ceylon. Mauritius. 
» cwts. ewts. 
161,779 ase 516,076 









sive of Singa- 





pore, 2,828 
Ceylon, ‘ sets 163 ~~ 
Mauritius, . 798 95,570 7,340 






1843 2,609,701 1,111,083 420 * 476,620 





























1844 2'453,050 1,101,188 4,795 0,944 W. Indi 
* 1845 2,857,703 1,835,600 2,866 6,233 oS a “Il 
1846 «2152155 1,465,049 34808, 197 —— 
1847 3,199,821 1,407,154 vs ——1,193,671 1881, 7,844,157 byed a iM f 
1648 «2,794,987 1,882.76 vB L8W,282 alle bo _ “i a 
31 463,9 os Ettiytts ain ibs CORD iC 
Fre mene TAs 518 api dea 1884 «5.112.400 587 <i SPE, 6 
i 1835 5,453,317 14,068 Sa «tiie b 
Molasses.| Among our W. Indian produce, next | 1836 4.868.168 38,139 oe 2005 
in importance to sugar, is the article of molasses, pd arrears Aan | “s “$03 
the exportation of which was as follows: 41839 ——-4.021'820 170,386 a 11,108 
1840 3,780,979 311.886 ws 31295 
= Sear bey _ 1841 2.770.160 1,006,549 3 C510. — 
1 i 0 
Aiitigua, 2% 47,994 75.551 46.205 ~—89,96 ies by yon $35,168 4 : 
Barbadoes,, | 15,562 27.475 + —-73,462~«—«1241439 1844 2.506625 336,116 3.971 oe 
Dominica, . 2,178 8,347 8,866 7,767 1845 3,955,076 707,124 2508 a 
pe = : — — 7 ee . 1846 2,826,455 828,077 2,520 
Montserrat, . 436 4,043 482 rtatir coffee 
Nevis, . * 1,068 8,471 ees ot [he oy _— sate 
“St. Christopher, 739 «(14999 = 21,7i4d. Ss oa.gag | UNGer = 
St. Lucia, . 4,968 11,129 7,704 10,037 1831. 1841, 1846, 
St. Vincent, ; 23.800 81587 39815 36,984 Ibe. Tbs, Ibs, 
2 a i 
Trinidad, ; 89,809 78,090 184,191 136,94 | Parbadocs, . | ae cas 
Demerara, . 159,088 142,614 120.050 150,477 oon : ee aS at 
tin 2,521 16,229 9,008 5,475 Jamaica, : 15,644,072 a: ae 6,061,017 
betel emer St. Lucia, . | 89, 369 gi 
ee Tom 823,306 430,221 477,554 «605,628 Trinidad, 3.008 = 38,622—71,280 BIT 
Bary - Bahamas, |. 95,716 5,130 95,080, 2 sas wee 
Singa- a Demerara, ' 1,991,852 745.681 90,560. 
: wai , ¥ a ryt a5 Berbice, . 1,585,402 1,363,938 31,134 
‘ — 19,030,754 9,904,230 6,182,597 
nil. 10,555 —-50,418 E Indies, ex. s 3 
. . : . ive » 
hoa importation of molasses into Great Bri- Singapore, 2,995,052 2,834,228, 2,810,473 
tain, in each year, was: Ceylon, . 1,407,096 7,098,543 17,735,406 
W. Indies. —_E, Indies, Ceylon, Maurit, os % we pag tee 
owte, ‘owts, owls, owts. The total importations of coffee into G 
jr re : 


ve =a =~ Swe 
: W. Indies. ‘ — E. Indies. 
Iba. Ibs, 
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20,030,802 
24,673,920 
19,008,375 
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y, in a peices d 


colonies: the 
earliest altefation was in 1807, 


that the 





the per 
of slaves was abolished; the’second in 18 when 
an act was made for registerin slaves; the’ in 





1828, when Mr. Canning introduced certain ain 

aes, concedi ihe nse of emancipation ; next, 

n which six years were fo be 

be sm labourers as apprentices; and, lastly, in 

= , when a resolution, granting unqualified 

on the Ist August next ensuing, was car- 

ried in Parliament. During the whole of those years, 

the attention of the Negroes was concentrated upon 

freedom, and the shipments of produce declined as 
~ follows :— 







































Sugar, Rum. Coffee. 
hhds. puns. “Ibs. 
po of the five years ending 1807, 
of the African trade, 131,962 50,462 28,625,377 
De a 1815, Registry act, 118,490 48,726 24,394,790 
Do. 1828, Mr. Canning's re- 
chiles, 110,924 41,046 18,789,909 
* Do. do. 1833, last five of slavery, 95,353 85,505 17,645,602 
Do. do. 1843, first five of freedom, 42,453 14,185 7,412,498 


A similar result, the memorialists allege, was ob- 
servable in all the other colonies. The chief remedy 
osed was the transmission of a number of la- 
ourers;/and, to induce this, that all restrictions 
diced be removed from free African immigration, 
it na ni pa only to such regulations as might be 

revent it being made a cover for carry- 
hee > wh ag into slavery, and that contracts for 
ra Sioa se ld be extended to 3 years, under such 
stipulations as should secure to the immigrants fair 
remuneration for their labour, and a full participation 
'} in the rights of freemen, The house-of-assembly also 
i an advance of capital for the erettion of 
boiling-houses, whereby the expense of 
sugar might be materially lessened. To these 
tations, it was replied in Parliament that the 
great social change from slavery to freedom, how- 
: much it might be enjoined by the rules of justice 
lity the Mag a of Christianity, might well be 
ipposed to be likely to occasion a cessation of all 
ry in all those colonies, but more especially a 
ition of a very irksome and toilsome description 
bour. The change, again, which took place in 
oad oe) ears, first admitting foreign free 
i en admitting foreign slave labour 
en colonies to another far severer 
d yet the production of sugar, first, of the 

West Indian colonies, and then generally of British 
3] ons, has 9 th such as to show that they have 
e these trials with far ter success than 
have been expected. ‘Of course it was to be 
d that if our monopoly had been maintained, 

t Indies would have had to contend against 

n of the Mauritius and the E. Indies. 

of three years, from 1815 to 1818, 

of these changes had taken"place, we find 
yey ene tp the bento of 
fi sugar. In the average 

880, 1831, and 1832, before the eman- 


Scones 8,895,820 vis. In the 
ssbnee years, 








































, 1843, 1844, 
Hic songs 
38 an, the, 


sea ena, aah | 









All the Windia esones au | 
by settlement are administered by a governor, a 
council, and an elective assembly, according to. _ H 
form of the old charter colonial ments. i 
islands moe re under this division are Barbadoes, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, the Bahamas, Antigua, Mont- 

serrat, Tortola, and Anguila. The same constitutions 
are enjoyed by Jamaica, our first acquisition by cap- | 
ture, and the colonies ceded by France in 1763— | 
Our acquisitions kone are administered by a 
local governor and council, and by order of. the 
Queen in council; but a representative, or semi-re- 
presentative assembly, has recently been granted to 
Guayana. — The Windward and Leeward ‘sland 
groups have recently been placed respectively under 
the governors of Barbadoes and Antigua, as gover- 
nors-general, allotting to each island a lieutenant- 
governor; and while the local governments of Bar- 
badoes and Antigua correspond directly with the 
colonial office, their dependencies only communicate 
indirectly through them: Grenada, Tobago, and St. 
Lucia with Barbadoes; and St. Kitts, Montserrat, 
Nevis, and Dominica with ‘Antigua. Honduras 
forms a sort of dependency on Jamaica.—The goy- 
ernor has the chief civil and military authority, In 
those islands which have no representative assem- 
bly, the legislative council cons.sts of the chief se- 
cretary, the treasurer, the chief-justice, the attorney- 
general, and the commander of the troops. These 
are appointed by the Crown; and sometimes a few 
of the principal landed proprietors are made mem- 
bers of the council. Several islands are sometimes 
included under one government, and send their re- 

resentatives to the island which is the seat of the 
feelatature for the time being. Thus St. Christo- 
pher, Nevis, Montserrat, and one or two other small 
islands, send their representatives to Antigua, which 
is the seat of government for them all, or, in other 
words, the residence of the governor. 

The superior and inferior courts of judicature re- 
semble those of England, the laws being the same, 
unless as they may be affected by special colonial 
enactments, passed from time to time. . Assize- 
courts are frequently held, to expedite the course of 
justice. There are likewise maser wherein 
justices-of-the-peace decide summarily in small debt 
cases, &c, There are also offices of record, where 
deeds, wills, sales and patents, are recorded, All 
persons intending to leave the islands are obliged to” 
give notice at the office of enrolment three w 
before they can be entitled to a pass, or to find se- 
curity for what debts they may leaye meee and 
for further precautions, masters of vessels are | 
under heavy penalties, not to carry off any 
without such a pass. The sooeace of fr 
follows, as nearly as may be, the formula of t 
tish legislature; and all their bills have the 
laws as soon as the governor’s assent is ob 
The power of re ecticn gn ten is vested 
Crown; but, until rejected, the 
ernor can also refuse his 
lve and eal ti r the 


are paid y by the Crown, 
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| from the colonialrevennes. 


irs iapih cdiniee eh os tor aed Ineo the vegcaton 
roe ei on Antigua and St. Kitts for py ct and 
vost if any accident or outbreak should render mess and ferti 
temporary is er ga necessary. Meanwhile, te marked in the most 
eiicems potion ware ergnnised in British ing sun reduces to the state of a 
sie ad cet Dominica, Saint Lucia, Antigua, | that of a crust hard as rr 
Barbadoes, and. in ms the other colonies. In some | does not fall in requisite re 
cases the men were taken from the line, and pen- } ficiently long. But along Foam 
sioners of the W. India soap constables, arfl | and on the sides of the mountains, an 
sub-constables, were induced to come out from Eng- | dure, and an aspect of peculiar ma 
land. * The military forces in the Windward and | towering and extended foliage, chiara 
Leeward command in January, 1843, were 4,737 | mighty trees of those climates, in eipelpte 
men. Four of the principal and important stations | which the ‘kings of our forests’ dwindle to the 
—yiz., head-quarters, Barbadoes, Antigua, British | of humble vassals. These a of Pra! 
Guayana, and Trinidad—were occupied by 3,257; | creation are here surround : 
while the balance, 1,480, was distributed batween which in their flowers and re nib the 
Grenada, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and To- | singular and diversified forms, and vivid uur’ 
on while they dispense flavours and odours of the mos 
IGHIRKA, Inprerre, or ZapapnataA-Roxy- | delicious kind. Two of those which add ig- 
ma, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the prov. of Yakutsk, | nity to the forests are the Aléexylum ter eagle 
rising in the mountains of Okhotsk, in 63° N lat., and | wood, and the white sandal-wood, both of whi 
iM0°E long. ; flowing E; and discharging itself, by sev- | used as perfumes in the palaces of the East. 
eral mouths, into the Arctic ocean, after a course of | teak of this country surpasses the oak of 
about 800 m. from SSW to NNE. Its principal tribu- | durability in ship-building; the iron-tree is 
taries, on the r., are the Oalakhon-Tarin-Oalakh, the | spread; and the true ebony is indigenous in 
Nera, and the oe on thf 1., the Arga, the Se- | China. In every district we find the sycamore, 
lennakh, the Ouiandina, the Allan, and the Yelon. | Indian fig, and the bafiana. Other trees rivalling in 
It is sometimes distinguished as the Western Ko- | beauty or in stateliness those we have mentioned, 
yma. are the Bignonias, the fan-palms, the a 
INDO-CHINA, or Hinpv-Curnese states, a| which shoots up higher than the pine, the Nai 
general designation for that fair and fertile portion of | orientalis, and the Agallocum of Cochin-China, i 
Asia which extends between Hindostan and China, | leaves of which display a rich purple on their 
or from the Jong. of 92° to 108° E, and from the lat. | rior surfaces. Chin-India is singularly rich im: 
of 7° to 26° N; being bounded by Bengal on the | matic and medicinal speties, as veel as in those 1 
NW; by Tibet ‘and Assam on the N; by China on | ful in the arts. Ginger and cardamom grow wild: 
the NE; and in every other direction. by the ocean, | the banks of the rivers, or are cultivated in Ii 
with the exception of the narrow isthmus to the S, | plantations; the cinnamon-tree is produced ab 
hes divides it from the Malayan peninsula. With- dantly on both coasts of the peninsula of Malacca, — 
in these boundaries are comprised the Birman em- | and is sometimes persion by the nutmeg; tur- 
pire, the states of Cassay, Cutcher, and Assam, the | meric is used by the inhabitants of these countr 
provinces of Arracan, Montaban, Ye, Tavai, Ten- | tinge and season their rice and other dishe 
asserim, and Mergui, the kingdom of Siam, Tonkin, | among their favourite aromatics are the be 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos; to which some | the fruit of the long pepper and the black pe} 
phers add the peninsula of Malacca. — We | which they add three or four species resem 
ave at present no generic name in universal use| pepper, and the grains of the F 
for this region. ‘There has been a want—as is re-| long pepper of Japan. “Among? the different 
marked by Malte Brun—of etymological felicity in | stuffs are distinguished the crmentne or Ju 
_ rip farsa of such as have been proposed for it. | tinctoria, which affords a beautiful 
‘often called Tux PenisuLa Beyonp THE | cies of royoe, viz., the Morinda han 
Sansa: but a ce at the map will show that it | and gambogia, all of which are yellow i 
bane ge: te to be called a peninsula than the | the red wood of the Lawsonia wre ft 
Among other appelfations in | The bark of the Rhi 
me ie esoven less exceptionable ones of Inp1a BEYOND | tiful red dye. The gum-resin 
Gax —Exrerior Ivpia,—and Furtner | seems to the produce of more 
at least of this region was once | among which are the Dracena ferrea 
ernment, and as the in-| both natives of Cochin-China, Among th 
fama iy Pe particnlaes both to } subservient to industry qthe Pimelia 
Inpo-Curva or | oil that enters into the compo 
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hes, the last on the dry 
melongena, and the ugh bn 


pumpkins, water-melons, and a great a 
of other ‘nutritious plants, enrich the 
Y cocoa, and the sago-palm, 

‘to the daily wants of the feral 
grows in the forests, but for want of culture, 
as from the excessive heat, its fruit is much 
} ii that of Europe. To make up for this dis- 
adv. however, they have the orange, the lemon, 
the , the delicious mango, the pine-apple, the 
e dimocarpus of Loureiro, and the euphoria 
of Jussieun—the mangosteen, and a multitude of other 
fruits unknown in Europe. We may also notice the 
Phyllodes placentaria, the leaves of which are used for 
wrapping up provisions, in order to heighten their 
colour and improve their flavour, and are also, like the 
nga, mixed with the fermented liquors 

obtained rice and from sugar.” 

Animal kingdom,| In this region the camel and 
the ass are never seen, the horse rarely, and then 
little better in size than a pony. The ox is not gen- 
eral, the sheep is unknown, and the goat is seldom 
ay short, the most useful and familiar of the 

peds of Western Asia and Europe 
ig Ge oe x ele 
even the wild qu: 


hant, the buffalo, and the 
rupeds familiar to the tra- 


: in Western Asia, disappear in the Hindu-Chi- 
% nese countries, where the fox, the jackal, the hyena, 
the wolf, the antelope, and the hare are not to be 

a Among the wild inhabitants of the forest are 


v4 horned rhinoceros, the tiger, the leopard, 
anh 1c , Several species of monkeys, the stag, the 


the strepsicoros, the civet, and the porcupine. 

Hindu-Chinese countries differ remarkably 

lostan, and other countries which they re- 

smble in fertility, in the abundance and variety of 
memtailiferons products. 

ants.) In stature, the race of men inhabit- 

“Hinda-Chinese countries is shorter than the 

et or the European, but generally 

: Malayan. The average height of the 

ly 5 ft. 3 in. Their lower limbs, con- 

: obtains among the natives of Hindos- 

a but their hands are stout, and 

softness and delicacy which charac- 

etl the Hindu, Their persons are hale 

hat squab and without grace 

the whole race, indeed, displays a re- 

y to obesity, Their complexion is 

“cyprus by some shades than that 

wee proaching the black of 

even of the Hindu. The 

that of the European, or the 

caged being bold, pro- 

tet hose is small, and round 

not flat; flat; the mouth is wide, but not 


The eyes are pind 
cher ow 
the che eee oon the 


barous tribes, either the slaves of the le ce 
or only escaping servitude by their cease the re- 
cesses of barren mountains and inhospitable 
Yetamidstall diversities and Usinetionn moral aswel 
ro pe one general and distinctive ch 

es the whole of these tribes, obviously shauiciahe 
out as one of those great groups or families of 
into which our aa is divided. This is indicated 
by similarity of physical form and stature,—cognation 
and kindred genius of language,—common manners 
and institutions,—a common religion,—and in 
eral among the dominant tribes a common 
and measure of civilization. Their wars'and revolu- 
tions, too, have in all known times, until recently, 
been confined among themselves; and yet they have 
carried on amongst themselves as active and unre- 
mitting a course of hostility, as bloody and revolting 
warfares, as any on the records of the world. The 
general character of the Hindu-Chinese, is marked 
by the servility, indolence, disingenuousness, and 
feebleness which belong to political — every: 
where; they display no strength or variety 
ter, exhibit no romantic feelings, and are, in-short, 
utterly unimaginative; yet their national vanity is 
very considerable. 

nguages.| From the confines of Bengal to'the 

borders of China, there exist, besides: rude dialects, 
seven languages, which have received a considerable 
share of cultivation. ‘These are the Arracanese, the 
Birmese, the Peguan, the Siamese, that of Laos, the 
Cambodian, and the Annamese. Of alphabets also 
there are no less than seven. The Hindu-Chinese 
dialects are either chiefly or entirely monosyllabic, 
being so in the greatest degree as we advance east- 
ward; they are rich, however, in letters and elemen- 
tal sounds. They are all charactefized by extreme 
simplicity of structure, and are destitute of inflet- 
tions; hence their construction depends almost 
on the principle of juxtaposition. . They are more or 
less mixed with Chinese or Hindostani, acco as 
the nations which speak them are situated near Hin- 
dostan or China. The languages and the physical 
characteristics of the Hindu-Chinese nations, fn 
reason to believe that they all cient im ont} 
the same region as the Chinesé.” EF Mmy: ; 

Religion.) The religion of Buddha is a 
from Arracan to Cambodia; but differs ese 4 
especially when viewed as a civil instituti 
the Buddhism of Tartary, bagi and Hindostan. 
the Hindu-Chinese countries, reli os. ‘eat bi 
ness of life; the country is cove 
every male inhabitant must at s 
of his life enter the priesthood, aan he: 
it when he pleases, and enter it again atp 
With the Buddhists there is no supreme ¢ 
variety of worship is held to be ple: 
beings; hence they are rather to 
“me The wen of c: 



















ne Papanidas ; flows NNE, through the proy. 
of Cheribon, an “falls into the sea of Java, on MeN 
coast, 90 m. E of Batavia.—There is a small town 
of the same name near its embouchure. 

INDRAPURA (Carr), a headland on the SW 
coast of Sumatra, in § lat. 2° 5’, near the embou- 
chure of a river of the same name, which has a 
course of 80m. from E to W, and offers a small port 
at its mouth for trading-vessels. 

INDRB, a river of France, which rises in the dep. 
of La Creuse, in the hilly region of which the 
mountains of Auvergne form the nucleus, flows NW 
past Sainte Sévre and La Chitre, both in the dep. 
of Indre, to Chateauroux, receiving on its r. bank 
the Tessonnes and the Igneray, and on the 1. the Van- 
vres, Which receives the Magny. Immediately pbove 
Chateauroux, it is joined on the r. bank by thg An- 
gotin;.and pursues its course NW by Buzaycois, 
Palluau, Chatillon-sur-Indre, Loches, and Cormery ; 
at the latter place it gradually turns W, and flow- 
ing past Montbazon and Azey-le-Rideau, divides into 
two principal arms; one of which runs NW to the 
Cher, the other SW to the Loire. Its whole length 
is about 115 m. ; for Rbout 36 of which, namely from 
Loches, it is navigable. The valley of the Indre is 
crossed in the edep. of Indre-ct-Loire by the grand 
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of 58 arches, 20 metres or 63 ft. in height, and 700 
metres or 765 yards in length. 
' INDRE, a central department of France, between 
the parallels of 46° 20’ and 47° 15’, bounded on the 
Noby that of Loir-et Cher; on the E by that of Cher; 
on the S by those of Creuse and Haute-Vienne; on 
the SW by that of Vienne; and on the NW by that 
of Indre-et-Loires’ Its form is compact and neirly cir- 
cular. Its greatest length from the bank of the Cher 
on the N, to near Aiguerande on the S, is 60 m. ; its 
t breadth, taken at right angles to the length, 
is nearly the same. Its area is estimated at 684,747 
hectares, The pop. in 1801 was 205,628; in 1831, 
245,289; in 1836, 257,350; in 1846, 263,977. In the 
latter years the average density of its pop. was 
38:32 to the sq. kilom.; that of all France being 
67-088.—The surface of this dep. is generally level, 
and sloping towards the NW. Some hills of small 
elevation rise on its W side. The river Indre enters 
the dep. at its SE corner, and crossing it in a NW 
direction, divides it into two nearly equal parts. The 
ec 3 ed by the tributaries of the Cher. Of 
these, i are the Arnon, the Feuzon, and 
~ the Modon. side of the dep. is wagered by 
Creuse, a tributary of the Vienne, and by the 
an_affluent of the Creuse. Between the 
use and the Claise is the plateau of the Brenne, 
is covered by an immense number of étangs 
. united surface exceeds 5,000 
eS 


moist 









in the Brenne and 
and unwhole- 





Ixpensorni. | 
a river of Java, which rises in 





viaduct of the Orleans and Tours railroad, consisting | 


kilometre; the mean for all 









» The 
yor of 22,187 horses, 2,512 n j 
83,014 oxen, 912,845 sheep, 55,942 fp 
Great attention is paid to the bre 
of sheep, whose wool, which has long been 
brated, constitutes a considerable portion of the 
wealth of the dep. Geese are extensively reared in 
the Pays-de-Brenne, and leeches form an article of { 
trade. —The principal branches of mani ni 
industry are those of cotton and woollen iron, 
paper, earthenware, and leather. The iron mannu- 
factured in 1839 produced 88,610 quintals of east- 
iron, value 1,653,497 francs, and 41,154 q. of bar- 
iron, value 2,143,318 fr. Of the cotes foncieres, or 
properties subject to the contribution res, in 
1835, 83,276 were assessed below 5 fr.; 18,002 be- 
tween 5 and 10 fr.; and 391 at 500 fr. and upwards, 
The aggregate length of the government roads in’ 
1847 was about 250 m.; of the departmental roads, 
about 125 m., of which nearly one-half was ted | 
out of repair. There are no canals in this Bx ia 
This dep. is divided into the 4 arrondissements of ~{} 
Chateauroux, Issoudun, La Chatre, and Le Blane; 3) 
which are subdivided into 22 cantons and 248 com-— 
munes. In 1835 it sent 4 deputies to the legislature, 
who were elected by 1,068 electors. In 1840 it pos- 
sessed 17 superior schools, attended by 797 pupils; 
137 elementary schools, attended by 10,809 pupils 
in winter and 6,309 in summer; and 47 adult sche 
attended by 442 pupils. The dep. is comprised in 
the dio. of the archb. of Bourges.- : 
INDRE- ET - LOIRE, a central department of 
France, lying between the parallels of 46° 40’ an 
47° 40’ N; and bounded by the dep, of Sarthe 
the NW; on the NE by that of Loir-et-Cher; 
the SE by Indre; on the SW by La Vienne, 
which it is separated by the Creuse; and onthe W 3} 
by Maine-et-Loire. Its length from N to S is 72°} 
m.; its breadth 68 m.; its superficial area 610,697 
hectares, or 1,509,154 acres, which is about a tw 
part less than that of Devonshire. The pop. in1846 — 
was 312,400, showing a density of 51-07 per squar 
France 
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In 1801, the pop. was 268,924; in 1821, 282.3 
1831, 297,016; in 1841, 306,366,—The surface. 
general flat, rising only in a few places 
chains of hills, and wholly lying wi the ba 
the Loire, which here ives qn ¥ 
the Indre, and the Viennes and on the r. #] 
and the Mesland. The N extremity of the 
longs to the basin of the Loir, i 8 tril 
the Loire. A few lakes and marshes are 
over the dep., of which the lakes of Rillé a 
Hommes, in the NW region, are the m¢ 
able. The valley of the Loire, which 
oe a its centre, pg Ma) to W, 
uvia resting upon the great chal 
a pac: Je basin o 


surrounds th 


roductive that it has been 
rance. Here ‘almost every sp 
“the best in 









































9 mulberries; 4,171 nati 

rtificial meadows; 61,477 heaths 

*e ; : -ground; 87,650 wood; 
196 chestnut-plantations; and 6,432 willow-beds, 
nursery: nds, and hedges. The agricultural pro- 
duce considerably exceeds the consumption; and in 
1835, 00 kilog. = 92,650 lbs. of cocoons of silk were 
red, The live stock in 1839 amounted to 27,852 

‘ses, 4,721 mules, 5,024 asses, 92,529 oxen, 287,793 

eep, 87,176 pigs, and 13,853 goats—Among the 

ral productions are iron, saltpetre, lithographic 
stones, marble, chalk, and potter’s clay. The total 
ue of the mineral produce of the dep. in 1839 was 
1,507,000 fr.—The chief exports are agricultural pro- 
duce, wine, and fruit——Manufacturing industry here 
embraces woollens and silk manufactures, of which 
those of Tours are the most important; leather, 

* brandy, beet-root sugar, ropes, pottery-ware, iron 
and. steel tools, gunpowder, red lead, and saltpetre. 
—The arg: extent of the Loire in this dep. is 
61 m.; of the Vienne, 33 m.; of the Creuse, 5 m.; 
and to this may be added the canal of Berry, over 
24m, ‘The length of the 6 government roads within 
the dep. in 1887 was 188 m.; of the 17 departmen- 
tal roads, 285 m. This dep. is also intersected by 
“the Orleans, Tours, and Bordeaux railroad.—Of the 
cotes iéres in 1839, amounting in number to 


- 114,801, there were 54,720 under 5 fr. in annual 
}* assessment; and 427 above 500 fr—The public rev- 
_ enue raised in this dep. in 1840 was 8,844,051 fr.; 
munal revenue in 1833 amounted to 671,763 
fr.—In 1835 this dep. sent 4 wens, chosen by 


are electors, to the legislature. 


n 1840 the num- 
of primary schools was 316, attended by 12,588 

in winter, and 10,806 in summer; and in 1842, 
lishments of secondary instruction were at- 

I by 525 pupils. Of these last 2 were the com- 

jal coll at Chinon and Loches, and 1 a royal 
lege at Tours.—The administrative division of 
dep. is into the 3 arrondissements of Chinon, 

soches, and Tours; which were in 1841 subdivided 
ae and 282 communes. The dep. forms 

e dio. of the archb. of Tours.» 


=, a walled town of Hindostan, in the 


HY ‘81m. N of Delhi, 15 m. NE of Kurnal, 
ati Po Fa the W bank of the Delhi canal. 

~ |} AINDREMONT. Sce Cuatiiion-sux-Ivpre. 

ULEN, an island off the W coast of 
@ bail. of N. Bergen, in N lat. 61° 7, 
of the Sogne-fiord, It is 10 m. in 

t 8 m. in breadth. 

DRET, a small island of France, formed by the 
‘in the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, cant: and 
W of Nantes, com. opposite the village of 

dre 50. It a large establish- 

boats and steam-engines. 
Sind; Pens. Aub Sind]; 

'8C. 3 Pers. ind), a great 

river of Southern Asia, the earliest 

Indian rivers. 


ee ee middle of Ni verb 
mn. its source, the elevation of its 
estimated at about 10,000 ft., and its 
Nearly 15 m, below Le, it is Joined 
wa pry onl pes ie —— Nips t : 
and in t. 35 the Shy-yok, or 
river having itS icy foantabis {4 a csartanl e 
S side of the Karakorum aa At the gs of 
confluence, the Shy-yok has a breadth of 150 yds. ; 
while that of the Siag-khe-bab does not exceed 80 
yds. ; but the depth, and probably the yolume of water, 
of the latter stream exceeds that of the former, 
Below this confluence, the river assumes the name 
of Aba Sind. At Iskardoh, 25 m. below, and to the 
W of this point, the Indus receives the Shygur; and 
in 35° 84’ N lat., and 74° 26’E long., 70 m. below the 
junction of the Shygur, the river emerges from 
the mountains, changing its course from to 
nearly due §, in which direction it flows to Attock, 
pera? at 940 m. from the sea, and 1,000 ft. above 
sea-l-vel, it is 260 yds. wide, and flows in a rapid 
stre/m, with a depth, according to Burnes, of 35 fath., 
but “according to Wood of only 10 fath. A. little 
above Attock, it receives the rapid river of Cabul 
coming from the W. Just above the junction of the 
Cabul, the J. has been forded during the dry months 
—as by Shah-Shuja in 1809—but that is looked 
upon as an exploit even here ;,and there is no other 
point between the gorge of the Hindu-Kush and the 
Arabian sea, where evefi an elephant can cross the 
I. without swimming. The Cabul iS a large river, 
draining the S slope of the Hindu-Kush for nearly ’ 
400 m. in longitude, and having one branch that ex- 
tends 300 m. beyond the mountains; but is fordable 
in many places in the dry weather. The ancients 
appear to have regarded it as the true I. Ay 
miles below Attock, the hills approach close to” 
I.; and the stream, confined between two opposing 
walls of rock, rushes through a channel of 150 yds. 
in breadth, with astonishing velocity and treme! 
noise. At Nilab, 15 m. lower down, it is said to be 
not more than a stone’s throw in breadth, and gliding 
between dark, lofty, perpendicular precipices, its 
waters assume a dark leaden colour, whence the 
name Nilab, or ‘Blue river” It now winds with 
great violence through the hills for about 60 m,, in 
a deep channel during the dry season, 1 
bagh, in N lat. 32° 57’, 85 m. below Attock, it is 880 |) 

ds. wide, very tranquil, but very deep and swift, | 

hence to the ocean, the Indus flows across : 
over which its broad and expanded stream is pc 
in many channels which alternately meet ant 
rate. Near Kahari-ghat, in N lat. 81° 284 
are so low, and in summer are so much o 
that the body of waterexpands to a breadth 
At Mitfunda-Kote, 350 m. below Kalabag 
28° 59’, it receives the Punjnud—or combinec 
of the Acesines or Chenab, the Hydaspes 
the Hydraotes or Ravi, the Hj is or 
the Rouilres or Sutledge, which, though : 
of water, has not one-half of by ar of th 
Below this confluence, the Indus runs SW in 
and enters the sea 70 m. in 

Sind, 








quake in 1819, by which a 
la tract of land ‘was 
and still continues sub- 
merged. About 4 m. be- 
low T'atta—which is 3 m. 
W of the W bank of the 
river — the I. forms its | 
delta by dividing into two 
main. branches. These 
bear the names of Bagar 
or Baggar, and Sata. 
The first (ee e), runs off 
at right angles W; the 
other flows = ware 
Ba asses Pir, Putta, 
Daraii, oe Lahori bun- 
ders, and enters the sea by 
four = arms, the _~ 
(f), the Pintiyani(g), the | 
oa or Juwal of, and 





_ the Richel (7). “The Satta 
(kkk) reaches the sea 
principally by the mouths 
ofthe Injamatri, or Hujamari(/), Khediwari(m), Kuke- 
wari (v), and Mall (0). There are even other sub- 


divisions, but it would only confuse to name them. 
The Sir (d), and Kori (a), are entrances to the 
Pinyari and Fulaili branches. All these mouths have 
communication with each other, so that the internal 
navigation of the delta is extensive. The course of 
the waters of the I. is most capricious and inconstant. 
Tn 1809 the principal portion of the waters were dis- 
embogted by the Baggar. In 1831 their channel 
of egress was confined to the Sata, which has ever 
since been the principal channel of discharge.’ The 
seven mouths of the Sata even vary in their supply 
of water, but one branch of the I. is always accessible 
to country-boats. ‘The great mouth at present is the 
Kukewari (n), but, from sand-banks, it is not acces- 
sible to ships, ‘Those mouths which discharge least 
water are most accessible. [Burnes in 1836.) The 
distance of the E and W mouths of the I. from each 
other is 125 m. NW. The shore is low and flat 
; and at high tide is overflowed to a con- 
oer ee sewers With a oe oe pa 
Spots covered with j e, marki e Thouths 
of the river’s arms, it is ce of trees and shrubs, 
id pr only a dreary swamp. In the annual 
I. expands to a breadth of 15 m. in 
from Mittunda-Kote up to Ouch, 
of the jab unite, a distance 
dithe whole space is one vast 

a sea. f 


I. and Punjnud is) 


“Tt is imperatively necessary to adhere to the mould ; ; 


of boats which are now in use on the river. 
may in time improve them, but disappointment 
I believe, follow all attempts at it till farther 
rience is obtained. A boat with a keel is not ada 
to ni ee a Though the L. is.accessible after No- 
vember, the labour of tracking-w inst the stream is 
at that time great. The tee Dien. aaat for the three 
succeeding months, about its lowest, which prevents — 
the boatmen from seeking the still water,.and drives 
them to the more rapid parts of the current. The N 
winds, which blow till February, make the task mor 
than ever irksome, and extra trackers are rec 
The treaty, too, encourages boats more thé 
small ones, the toll on both being alike; and the 
unwieldy vessels require many hands, which a 
the expense. After Februgry, the’voyage from 
sea to Hyderabad, which would previous! Ve 0 
cupied nearly a month, may be days: 
the expense of trackers is avoided, the river has les 
dangers, and the merchant thus saves his ti 
bour, and interest. The swell of the I, does 
vent vessels ascending to the Punjab; for 
time the S winds prevail. It is these $ 
ive to the L, in its bert ee advan 

. ‘Lhe course of the one river is : | 
W;; that of the other Nand S. Use must 
be made of this natural advantage to x 
chandise profitable by the route of the 


“stacles to navigating the Lat its 


great, but they have been 
considerable 
















were | t one—is unnecessary, 
be it must never Ramey hare that the largest boats 
the river heel 4 ft. when heavily laden. Sea- 

can al d one mouth of the I,, and the 

‘ind it out without difficulty. The depth 

he oF the tiver is variable—in some places great, in 
others less; but this is of small consequence to flat- 
} bottomed vessels, Sand-banks are numerous, and 
ot would p ex an European navigator, but the na- 
}.. tive have a good eye, and manage to avoid 
them. | m the delta there are also sand-banks, but 




















5 - the streams there are much narrower and deeper, 
ata ‘and more free from them. These sand-banks are a 
te marked and general feature of the I., and seem to be 
ie formed by back water or eddies. They rise up with- 
4 out regularity, but there is always a ‘deep channel, 
he though sometimes intricate, through them. In De- 





cember I descended the stream from Hyderabad, and 
though then near its lowest, the soundings in the 
great river were never under 2 fath, or 11 ft.; and 
the boatman did not always keep in the strength of 
the stream. While in the river we never grounded, 
and many heaves of the lead gave 5 and 8 fath., but 
2 and 2} predominated. In the cold season, the I. 
in the delta shrinks into a narrow and deep channel, 
_ which’disappoints a stranger who has heard of the 
' magnitnde of this river. Enterprise will doubtless 
do much to create and improve commerce; but for 
the t it is a trade by the I., and not on the I. 
| Tt is, in fact, a transit-trade to Western and Central 
~ Asia,—a line, however, which ought to supersede 
by Sonmiani to Candahar, and by Bownuggur 
ji and Upper India.” Great danger is expe- 
“enced in the bends of the river, where the current 
j nick tory motion, and is continnally ex- 
ng its i ce to undermine the banks; at these 
ace when a boat is caught by the eddies, she is 
with force against the steep bank, and if a 
mass becomes detached by the concussion, 
sometimes happens, her destruction is almost 
inert Every effort is now making to establish 
steam-navigation on the I. for commercial purposes, 
; until the channel of the river is cleared, it must 
‘be an almost insuperable matter of difficulty. A 
steamer built in the Bombay dock for this purpose’ 
drawing only 44 ft. water, was found nearly use- 
her progress up the river, exclusive of ground- 
cg Seti at the average of only a knot and a half 
m hour, Another has been constructed to draw 
24 ft. waters but whilst its power of machinery 
nust necessarily be slightin p aeoen, and the bout 
les: oro 9s of freig! tage its strength as 
a tug very ineffectual. the same means 
; have been so Senna a exercised to clear 
the channel of the et can be employed with 
: tng the successful result of 
i ee aos hig matter of immense and uni- 
tance. Until some weighty change is 
of the I. will ever be hazard- 
nae the Aging camel depots 
r the r. and 1. arms by which 
0 cache bagi aye, Boake A 
wi ner to the nayige 
ici, 
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= ex iengyates ye ban ig 
nditure, and with great celerity, 
‘April; “the commencement of 















deposit ares 

its veld a and aoa waavivele wie 

tion. “ little mud is found in pe 
branches, a feos the Kori; it being 
ried out by the strong tides, and abt ‘unti 
at such a distance from the shore as to be put out of 
their influence. The tides off the mouth of the I. 
are everywhere extremely irregular. Between the 
Sir and Mall mouths a feeble current sets con! 
to the ESE along the shore, and flood or ebb can 
only be distinguished by the rise or fall of the 
water, which is only 4 ft. No rivers are bye a 
on this part of the coast, and the sea is but s sigh 
discoloured in consequence. Off the mouths 
Sata the ebb runs out of the different channels ‘in : 
broad muddy stream, direct from the land, but qnickly 
loses its strength as it leaves the bank. Here. the 
wate is fresh at low tide 5 or 6 m. from shore, and 
the *s and fall increases to 10 ft. In other 
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whd¢-e the small mouths are numerous, the tides 
chakge their direction almost every hour, and are 
scarcely felt at 2m. outside of them. From the'be- 
ginning of October to the middle of March the Sind 
coust is navigated by the boats of the country with- 
out difficulty or danger. The soundings are every- 
where a sufficient guide, and, in general, decrease 
so gradually that no danger is‘to be apprehended in 
approaching it. The ovly shoal of any con ce 
is a great bank off the mouth of the Bata, whi 98 
jects beyond the line of the direct ‘route to the N 
rivers. From the dangerous appearance of the 
breakers during the sea-breeze, the native boatmen 
have a great dread of approaching it, and at night 
always stand out into 11 or 12 faths. before they 
venture to pass it. During the fine season land and 
sea breezes generally prevail, with cold clear ‘wea- 
ther; but the wind sometimes blows very fresh from 
the NE, and the atmosphere is obscured by clonds 
of fine dust many miles from the land. The season 
terminates here long before it does on the Malabar 
coast, and the navigation then becomes very danger- 
ous. W winds set in early in February; and after 
the middle of March, the I. niay be corisidered as 
closed for the season. [Lieut. Carless.] 


The Indus as a frontier-line.| The Indus is now the boundary 
of British India on the W, The mouths of the. river Were a 
over by the annexation of Sind, and Its great bee eee 
of the Punjab, Whether it is a better iden calla of 
the Sutledge is a question which divides 

“If,” says Bir C. ay a “we abandon the Prey 
the lL bithk of the Sutledge, we must there make our 
defend a frontier of some 600 m., from Sind to os a 
from the hostile and powerful Sikh nation by a river. 
fordable to these enemies, though not to our regular 


buoy @ frontier against such adversaries,—all g 
ripe for inroads, and not only ready for border- war, 
war against the British alone; our border : 
Sikhs also) being quite as hosti) : 

Punjab ag of the pos 
people, To suppose our army 
It would becomea 
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=e 
‘Pani “ite advanc’to the Ly ant plant 


nee to 
Peshawur, we 


cultivated our 

utchi-hills, and 

would be no union among 

command all the 

through 

to the y. bank 

some one of 

an army invading India must come, with all 

wants. Such an invasion of India must be 

e L, not on the Sutledge. There would be no King 

Punjab for us. The small tribes between 

tains and the r. bank of the L. are contemptible, and 

on the 1, or Punjab bank, if they dared to 

for plunder; but this would not happen under our 

if well administered. The inhabitants of the 1. bank would 

rich and more than ever inimical to those on the r. bank. 

nlike the plains on each bank of the Sutledge (inhabited by 

nearly the same people, and all adverse to the British), those 

nations on the I, would be friendly to us as our subjects; but 

they must be well treated, for all depends upon the way in which 
bi are governed.” 

'o these arguments it has been replied, “ First, that wb regard 
to the comparative length of the two lines of frontier, ij is only 
necessary to refer to a map of the country, which will sfow at a 
glance that the line of the Sutledge, instead of being more, 
would be less than that of the I From Mittunkote to Roper at 
the foot of the hills, as surveyed and measured, is by land 388 m., by 
water 4764 m. Simlais not on the river, and if itis to be included 
as a point @appui (for which it has never served, nor is likely to 
serve), we are bound in like manner to include the L. to Cash- 
mere, the northern movgtains of which bear the same relation to 
the course of the I. as those of Simla do to the Sutledge. In con- 
sidering, however, the relative merits of the two boundaries 
geographically, a very material pofht has been overlooked: viz., 
that, while by the line of the Sutledge, the frontier of our defen- 
sive measures would be still limited to that-of our old tributaries 
and territories, which have now been owning our sway from 25 
years to nearly half-a-century, we should, by adopting the upper, 
as well as the lower, course of the I, extend the line of our 
defence by a semicircle of about 1,000 m., and have to cover an 
additional area of 125,000 sq. m.,—or measuring in length 550 m., 
and in breadth, from Ferozepore to Attock, at least 250 m.,—in a 
country and over a people of whose relative qualities, with those 
of the Sikh states and others, as subjects, on the 1, banks 
ofthe Sutledge, no favourable comparison can be made. Again, 
with to fords, it can be shown that for practical purposes 
the Si is less difficult than the L_ From a table 
showing the soundings of the former river from Hurriki to Mit- 
tunkete, taken in a voyage made to explore the course of the 
Sutledge for the first time, in 1833, by a regular surveyor, it 
appears that in January—when, and in the months of November 
and December, these rivers are only fordable, being at their low- 
est—the extreme depth for an entire distance of 357 m. was 27 
ft.; that it generally averaged from 10 to 12 ft.; and that although 
_twice or thrice it Satawet to 8.ft., yet that in the whole course 

one place was fordable, viz., between Bazidpore and Nunka, 
Tt should also be noticed that the soundings were taken in going 
wn, and not across the river; and therefore that where they 
Were only 3, 4, and 5 ft. to the r. and |, of those spots the channel 
was ep mer vnrd If fords were general, the pastoral tribes inha- 
oy Bb ed of the Sutledge would be the first go find them 
ont; I id of which they use a bundle of stra’ 
thick, with the assistance of which they swim across. Above 
Harriki to Roper, a distance by land of 96 m., by water of 108 
are sometimes found, but they ure of rare occurrence. 
of Holkar with a light division of his-army 
the river near Kirana-ghat, just dove Filore, 
opposite to Ludiana, but the tumbrils were emptied and the am- 
t ‘on the heads of the men to enable the horse 
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| of San Salvador. Pop. 
ATBRSTO. 


EABAR, a 
state of Missouri, U.’ 4 

.INE'BOLL, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
in the sanj. and 54 m. N of uni, 
W of Sinope, situated between two mo 
terminate in a headland, and at the en } 
Black sea of a small river of the same Pop. 
about 3,000. It contains 4 mosques, a bazaar, and 
a public bath, The fort, w was built for its 
defence in the 15th cent 
into quae - oe few natural advan- 
tages, but affords the means of carrying on a consi- 
derable export trade in copper, timber, and _— 
The inhabitants of the valley of the Ineboli are chiefly 
employed by the Sultan in coppering vessels. The 
town occupies the site of the ancient Ionopolis, 

INEK-BAZAR, a village of Turkey in Asia, in 
Anatola, in the sanj. of Aidin, 18 m. WNW of Guzel- 
—_ ory - bc = 5 E of Jenisheher, - Fee 

nent of the Meander. It occupies a i 
site of the ancient Magnesia ad Hoenton Tr 

INES, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov, and 
35 m. WSW of Soria, and partido of B: 
near the 1. bank of the Duero. Pop. 365. 

INES (Santa), or ANGEL-DE-LA-GUARDA, an 
island in the N part of the Gulf of California, to the 
WNW of the island of Tiburon, in N lat. 29° 467 
and W long. 113° 40’. It is 48m. im length, and 
about 15 m. in breadth. 

INESTRILLAS, a town of Spain, Old Castile, in 
the proy. and 32 m. ENE of Soria, and 18 m, SSW 
of Corella, on the |. bank of the Alama, in a moun- 
tainous district. Pop. 574, The environs are fertile 
and well-watered. 

IN-EUGHI, Iy-Ocn, or Ix-Eunt, a town of 
Turkey in Asia, in Anatolia, in the sanj. of Sultan- 
Euni, 18 m. NW of Eski-shehr, and 33 m, | 
Kutaiah, at the foot of a lofty mountain, in 
are numerous grottoes. 


’ 


amar’ 


INEZ (Santo), a headland on the EB consi of We 


Tierra-del-Fuego, in S lat. 54° 20’, W long. 67° 8% 
INFANTA (Care), a headland of 8S. Africa, in 
the district of Zwellendam, on the W side of Sebas- 
tian bay, in S lat. 34° 32’, and E long. 20° 47”. 
INFERNO, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Goyaz, which has its source in the : 
runs SE, and falls into the Rio Velhas on the 1. bank. 
INFICIONADO, a large and well-built es 
Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, 10 m. N of 
Marianna, Pop. 4,500. Agriculture and minin, 
form the chief branches of iocal industry. It_ 
noted as the birth-place of the poet Ji 
Rita-Durfio. 1) 
INFIESTO (Nvesrra-Senora-pE-LA-Concer- 
CION-DE), a judicial partido and town of 1, in 
Asturias, in the prov. of Oviedo. The -com- 
prises 31 parroquias or parishes. The town 
cient, and contains several Roman remains, a 
church, numerous convents, and a ; 


rep Se ‘ a 
. FRESCHI (Ponta bon a head! 
Naples,,on the W coast, on the W side of the 
PENGA, s town'ot Lowber Guinte, te: the die 
a town o} ; 
of Cacongo, on the r. bank of the Zaire, 60 n 7 


600, 
a parish in Essex, 


Rnskin six Aah 


4) 
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, has been suffered to fall 4 
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INGBIRC aa hip in th 
a township in the 
~ R. of Yorkshire, 9} m, SE of 


_dersfield. Area 820 acres. Pop. in 1851, 898. 
INGELFINGIN, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the 
f the Jaxt, bail. and 8m. W of Kiinzelsau, 
es NW of Ellwangen, on the r. bank of the 
Pop, 1,500. It has a suburb, and contains 
a cass bln i to the family of Hohenlohe-Oh- 
forms the chief article of local 
‘ apr tadeg The vine is cultivated here. , 
INGELHEIM (Nieper), a town of the grand 
' duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of Rbein- 
Hessen, cant. and a little to the N of Ober-Ingel- 
heim, § m. W of Mayence, and 14 m. from the 1. 
bank of the Rhine, on the brow of a hill at the foot 
of which is the Salzbach. Pop. 2,000, of whom 805 
are Catholics and 21 Jews. It possesses 2 churches, 
a Catholic and a Protestant church. On the sum- 
mit a hill are the ruins a, the bp emo palace 
in 774, and destroyed by the 
hb nee te environs afford excellent wine. 
(Oper), a canton and town of the 
“duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of 
-Hessen, 8 m. WSW of Mayence, near the r. 
bank of the Salzbach. Po op 2,212, of whom 590 are 
~ Catholics and 136. Jews. It is surrounded by a wall 
. with towers, and contains 3 churches, one of 
th, a Protestant church, is of great antiquity, 
contains many curious monuments. The first 
magne was held here in 774, and it 
ee been the ordinary place of the assembly of 
nd councils by his successors. The environs 
yood wine. Pop. of cant. 13,968. 
ie] eae? a department and commune 
the prov. of West: Flanders, arrond. 
Courtrai, and 18 m. S of Bruges, on 
l peak: of the Mander-Beke. Pop. 6,085. It is 
noted. for its manufacture of linen, and has several 
efin pene breweries. Asi inary engage- 


8 m. WNW of Blieskastell. 
iron-works, and in the enyirons 


. of 
ud- 


took, pace here on the 10th May, 1794, be- 
mch and Anglo-Hanoverians,.in which 


cr had the advantage. 
: vse a a haerad of Sweden, in the S part 
ee Christianstad. It-contains a 


CK, CK, lage of Prussia in the prov. 
rel of Mont and 18 m. SSE of 
circle ot ontjoie. Pop. 1,000. It 


IO Tat stan of Chili, in the district 
ey ren. eens, 99. m. 


‘an island of the Arctic ocean, in the 
to the WSW of Cape North, in N 


ip nt bt 24° 55’. It is 12 m. in 


or Incarssy, a ae in the p. of 
i E of Leicester. 


vor Bavaria, in the circle of 


conmihip of War Oete i of UC 


E of London, and 10 m, A or Wont ES 
branch of the Thames, - 


INGERTHORPE, a oeeig | in the 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 4m. SE by Pine 
510 acres. Pop. in 1831, 48; 4 Feb 

INGES or InaEsrRy, a “parish i in Stafford- 
shire, 3} m. ENE of Stafford, on the Trent. Area 
868 acres. Pop. in 1831, 116; in 1851,174, 

INGHAM, a parish in Lincolnshire, 8} m. ; 
of Lincoln. ‘Area 1 750 acres. Pop. in 1831, 361 
in 1851, 612.—Also a parish in bag 74m, NE 
of North Walsham. Area 1,503 acres. in eels 
419; in 1851, 488.—Also a ‘parish i in ‘sate ap 
NNW of St. Edmund’s Bury. Area 1,808 ona. 
ge 1831, 226; in 1851, 233. 

GHAM, a central county in the state of 
gan, U.f3., comprising an area of 560 sq. m., gen ; 
level, Ad possessing considerable fertility. It eon- 
tains Vine, Portage, and Swampy lakes, and Red- 
Cedar, Willow, Mud, and Sycamore creeks. Pop, 
in 1840, 2,498. Tts capital is Vivay. It contains a 
township of the same name, 77 m. W of Detroit. 

INGHE-NOR, a lake of the Chinese empire, in 
‘the country of the Mongols of the Koko-Nor, and 
about 100 m. WNW of the lak@wof that name. » It 
is 18 m. in length, and abgut 12 m. in A ioc, and 
discharges itself by the Poukapira, which issues from 
its E extremity, and throws itself into the Koko-Nor. 

INGHUR, a fortress of Hindostan, in the prov. 
and 86 m. WSW of Bijapur, and 15 m. WS : 
Hutnee, on the |. bank of the Kistna. 

INGLEBOROUGH, a mountain of Yorkshire, 9 
m. NW of Settle. Alt. 2,370 ft. above sea-level.— 
Also a mountain of New South Wales, near the § » 
confines of Westmoreland co. 

INGLEBY, a township in the p. of Foremark, 
Derbyshire, 7 m. NE of Burton-on-Trent. pin 
1831, 163; in 1851, 149. 

INGLEBY- ARNCLIFFE, a parish and township 
in the N. R, of Yorkshire, 7 m, SSW of Stckeoler 
Area 1,875 acres. Pop. in 1831, 335; in 1851, 

INGLEBY-BARW CK, a townshir - os 
Stainton, N. R. of Yorkshire, 3m. SS. 
upon-Tees. Area 1,504 acres. Pop, in tsar 17. 

INGLEBY-GREEN HOW, a parish and township: 
in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 4m. WSW of Stokesley, 
at the source of the Leaven, Area of p. 7,066 acres, 
Pop. in 1g31, ly = atti 861. ine of township 
2,610 

TNGLESELAD os pave partly i in Berka 
pores in Wiltshire, of High ighworth, a 
e Thames. ares pos acres. 
wae ‘TON, a townshi d 
83 m. WNW Darlin 
res, Po in 1881, 355; in 1 


edn Ben Bentham sin 


in 0h, ae 


econo 
shire, 


Pop. in i831, 1,2 
Saeco 






















Moder. Pop. in 1841, 2,170, It has manufactories 
of madder, ‘ 


eries. Fairs for cattle, grain, &c,, are held 3 times 


“INGWORTH, 4 parish of Norfolk, 2 m. N of 


. Pop. 143. 
_INHAMBAN, | “vappalrai gos country of E. 
‘Afsics, staan 4 the 8 of Sabie and, Sofida, and 
200 m. NE of Delagoa bay. It is now the farthest 
region on this side to which the Portuguese domi- 
 nion extends. Ivory and bees’ wax are abundantly 
produced in the interior forests. The country in 
other respects is little known.—Also a river of Africa, 
of considerable magnitude, forming the N boundary 
of the country of the same name, and falling into the 
Rastern ocean, in § lat. 23° 15’, after a SE course of 
150m. At 8 m. above its entrance, is a town of 
» the same name. Above this town, the river is navi- 
gable even for boats only 5 m. 

INHAMBIPE, a town of Brazil, in the prov. 
and50 m. NNE of Bahia, on a small river of the 
same name, which falls into the Atlantic near Villa- 
de-Conde. 

INHANGA, or Zavara, a small river of Inham- 
bane, which falls into the Indian ocean, in § lat. 24° 
10’, after a SE course of 120 m. 

INHAUMA, a parish and town of Brazil, in the 
prov, and 5 m, NE of Rio-de-Janeiro. 

TINHIMIRIM, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 

Rio-de-Janeiro, which rises in the Serra-dos-Orgiios, 

runs 8, receives the Ouro, the Santa-Cruz, Bonga, 

} and Caioba, and flows into the bay of Nitherohi. 

- |} INIA, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. of 

|} Tomsk, which runs NW, and flowing into the Mo- 

nae zambique channel, 20 m. N of the embouchure of the 

5 ala, after a course of 150 m., falls into the Obi, 

. NE of Kolyvan, after a course of 180 m.—Also 

x in the district of Okhotsk, which flows SW 

‘into the sea of that name, after a course of 90 m. 

» INICHI, a sea-port of Asia Minor, on the Black 

‘én, 80 m. N of Castamouni. 

ne ESTA. See Hryresta. 

- INIQUIARI, a small river of New Grenada, which 

‘ pg the Caura on the 1. bank, after a NE course 
p20 ™. 





a e and abundant river of New 
Ve Juan de los Llanos, which 
 yises in the Sierra Tunuhy, runs NE, and falls into 
| the Guaviare on the r. bank. 

Pa . See Innisnart; and generally for 
the prefix In1s, see Iyn1s. 
“BURUN, a sharp but not high cape of 
, on the coast of the Black sea, in N 
. 84° 56’, 73 m. E of Cape Kerem- 


lat, 42° 
poh, ws the ancient Sylias. 
¥ -KARA-SU, a river of Asiatic Turkey, 










the union of the Nazilitza and the Vene- 
. the | of Monastir, at a point about 6 
of | It flows in a N and NE course 
0 m. into the gulf of Salonica. Its general 
‘that of a deep full stream, flowing 


wn of. Asiatic Turkey, 15 
remar situated in a ravine tra- 
ee ae oe Sane Se tows. 
Greek families; and is 
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0 Mahommedan and an equal 
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Re 4m. E of that 
W of Simferopol. 
fought on the 
forces of only 14,000 men defeated 45,000 Russians 
aided 4 the fire from the forts of Sebastopol. 
INKORESTI, a town of Turkey, in Moldavia, 12 
m. NW of Tekritsch. 
INKPEN, a parish of Berkshire, 4m. SE of Hun- 
gerford, Area 2,850 acres. re. 763. 
INN, a large river in the south of Germany, an 
affluent of the Danube. Its source is in the lakes of 
Saint-Meritz, in the Swiss cant. of the Grisons, at 
the foot of the Rhetian Alps, where it forms the 
romantic valleys called the Upper and Lower Enga- 
dine. It enters the Tyrol at Martinsbruck ; traverses 
that proyince from W to E, and forms for some dis- 
tance thf: boundary between it and Bavaria; enters 
Bavarig, and afterwards receives the Salza on the 
borders‘ of Upper Austria; and separates Austria 
and Bavaria, till its course is closed by its junction 
with the Danube at Passau, onthe r. bank. The Inn 
has a course of more than 250 m., and being early 
swelled by a number of streams from the Alps, be- 
comes navigable so high as Hall in the Tyrol. At 
Passau it is nearly 900 ft. wide. {ts principal afflu- 
ents on the r. are the Ocz, ¢he Sill, the Zill, and the 
Salza ; on the 1. the Trofana, the Mangflall, and the 
Roth. It was the Qnus or nus of the Romans, 
INNACONDA, a town of Hindostan, on” the 
Northern Circars, 52 m. SW of Guntur, and near the 
1. bank of the Gondijam. ‘ 
INNERINGEN, a town of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, in the bail. and 5 m. NNE of Jungnau. , 
INNERKIP, a parish in Renfrewshire, bounded 
on the N and W by the frith of Clyde. Its coast is 
indented, but not deeply, by the bays of Gourdck, 
Lunderstone, 1, and Wemyss. It contains 12,540 
acres: of which in moss or moors, are 5,860; arable, 
4,500; sound pasture, 1,500. The village of I. is 
inhabited chiefly by fishermen, and frequented for 
sea-bathing. Its pop. in 1851 was 481. Pop. of 
parish in 1831, 2,088; in 1851, 3,018, 
INNERLEITHEN, or Inverterrnen, a parish 
chiefly in the NE of Peebles-shire, but partly in the 
N of Selkirkshire. Area 30,100 acres. The surface 
gradually rises from the Tweed to the N extremity, 
and has, in general, a broken, rugged, and precipi- 
tous appearance. Hills, forming part of the broad 
range which diverges at an acute angle from the 
central chain of the Southern Highlands of Se 
at the Hartfell group, and runs NE to St. Abb’s 
head, and, attaining here, in many of their n 
the elevation of about 1,000 ft. above sea-level 
crowd nearly the whole area. Estimating the w 
area at somewhat more than 30,000 ne 
26,000 are enclosed and constant sheep-walk, : 
2,500 have been occasionally in ti n 
are under wood, and about 1,500 are in a w 
dition. About 16,000 black-faced and Ch 
and nearly 400 black cattle, feed upon the _ 
po in nig Psd sea bid in 185 
e village stands: hi 
Leithen 
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or INNISCLOTHRAN 
i se re salen groyral ve 
n isle co. Don in the vicin- 
nd, measuring about a 4m. by a 
; - sound between it and Rutland 
harbour of the latter island. 

M, an island, a little S of the 


cetitre of the estuary of the Fergus, and 44 m. SW 
oF Maidbinteet, co. Clare. It extends ; and. 
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cath 1 es 
mocepoint” ‘The E ade" all. high, ld, Ritky 


coast. te 
INNISIRRER, an island of co. Donegal, 3 m, 
SSW of Bloody-Foreland. It is about 1 m. in length. 






INNISKEA, two islands of pial aie..|| 
proportionately narrow, is about 1} m. in | parallel to the S part of the peninsula o' ‘ ' 
f : 7 b 4 at the distance of from 21 to 4m. W, and 9 m, N by ' 












-INNISDRISCOL, an island of co. Cork, on the E 
‘side of the lower part of Roaring-Water bay, and 
‘across the mouth of the creek of Ringcove. Its 
; po about 14 m.; its breadth about 1 m. 
SFALLEN, a beautiful island, nearly in the 
ntre of the Lower Lake of Killarney, and about 
2 m. SW of the town of Killarney, Munster. It 
“comprises an area of 18 acres, is richly wooded, and 
has a sinuous shore-line partly of shallows and partly 
‘of bold rocks. Its surface is spread with the bright- 
‘est ve over which flourish, in rich foliage, great 
ari f trece and shrubs, and espocially fine spe- 
cimens ‘of the “arbutus, the sorbus, and the holly. 





E of Achill-head. North I. is 24 m. long frome to 
S; South I. is 1} m. from NNE to SSW; but the || 
two practically form only one island, being mutually || 
separated by a sound not 50 fath. wide. 2 
INNISKEEL, a parish 11 m. N of Killybegs, co. 
Donegal. Length 24 m.; breadth 8 m. Pop. in 
a in 1851, 11,519. The whole is j- 













{ 
cally difided into the two parishes of Upper I and | 
Lowerfl., mutually separated by the sea-lough called | 
LoughYusmore. Area of Upper I. 21,627 acres; of | 
Lower I. 80,453 acres. The district includes some | 
islets in the Atlantic; and extends NE from the Glen | 
river, through the moorish, broken, and chaotic basin 
of the Awinea, the Stracashel, the Finn, and the 
Guibarra, to the rugged mountainous region around 
Loch Muck,—a lake whose elevation above sea-level 
is 678 ft. Rochrow summit in Upper I. has an alt. 
of 1,649 ft.; and Aughta summit in Lower I. of 1,958 
ft. The chief lake in Upper I. is Nalughraman, and 
has an elevation of 598 ft.; and the chief Idkes in || 
Lower I. are Finn, 438 ft., Ea, Kip, Macew, Derry- || 
duff, Sheskinmore, Doon, Derkmore, Guan 1} 
Re 
ry 
























¢ abbey of T. is alleged to have been founded to- 
‘ward the close of the 6th cent.; but, though its cele- 
brated ‘ Annals’ have the reputation of being one of 
the earliest and most authentic of the ancient Irish 
hardly anything is knowm respecting the 
establishment till 1180. Its ruins are rude, and nearly 
evel with the ground, and indicative of a much later 
‘than that of the alleged original founding of the 
lishment; but an older pile stands on a project- 
at the SE end of the island. The Annals of 
8 Written by one monk down to 1215, and con- 
€ another to 1319, Though containing ex- 
tracts from the Old Testament, a history of the world 
own to St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland, and a view 
h civil affairs from 432 to 1319, they are so 
brief and superficial as to comprise only 
wes of medium’ quarto parchment. The origi- 
is in the Bodleian library. 
a township in the Simcoe district of 
skirted on the E by Lake Simcoe. 
land. Pop. in 1842, 762. 
a small island of co. Donegal, 1 m. 
and, and midway between the v. of 
d the island of Arran. It is about 2 m. in 


ANNON, a parish and town of co. Cork. 


p. 7,153 acres. Pop. in 1881, 8,840; in 1851, 
sg -town of I. stands on a bean- 


of th 3 on river, on the road from 
Bandon, 3}.m. 
‘Cork. 













Drumnalough, and Muddy. The v. of Glenties 
situated in Lower I. eae 
INNISKILLEN. See Enniskinten:) 
INNISKILLEN, (Movnt), a salient m in 
Tropical Australia, near the Victoria river, 
LACKEN, a small island at the middle of 
the entrance into Roundstone bay, co. Galway. _ 4 
INNISMACSAINT, or Ennismacsarne, a parish, 
artly in co. Donegal, but chiefly in co. Ferm: 
he Donegal section contains the vs. of Bundoran 
and Single-Street, and part of the town of Bally- 
shannon; the Fermanagh section contains the v. of 
Derrygonnelly, and a small portion of Churchill. 
Length of the p. 20 m.; breadth 4m, Area of the 
Donegal section 7,126 acres; of the Fermana 
tion 45,867 acres. Pop. in 1831, 14,874; in 
11,821. The summits of Glenalong and 
in this p., have altitudes above sea-le 
tively 795 and 1,185 ft. ‘The island of I. 
gives name to the p., is situated in Long 
about a ¢ m. from the shore, and 8 m. 
Churchill, and was the site of a somey 
abbey, which monastic writers allege to ha 
3. in 1851, 520. founded early in the 6th cent. jet 
a parish in co. Down. Area] INNISMACKLELAN,-the most 
in 1851, 2,839, The surface is | chief isles of the Blasquet group, 
of the E sea-board of Lough | 2} m. 8 by W of the Great quet. + 
extends on the N to the Irish channel.| INNISMAGRATH, a pa 
' ‘ — 8 m.; breadth 6} m. 
vee areca 
? 3 le 
clines § and E to 
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NE of Bandon, and 12 m. 
s. ‘The Bandon is here tidal, and brings 
side burden from Kinsale. 

































of th € Hy ( : Wee ay ¥, 
IN J YY, a small island of co. Sligo, « 
the § side of the entrance of bog tc of 
Gessigo-point. It is a rock risit @ sea, with 
precipices toward the but shelving gently on | INNVIER a : 
the side apposite the. and contains about | Austria, consisting of the territory e 
130 acres of shallow soil. Danube, the Inn, and the Salza. It was 
INNISNEE, an island of co. Galway, screening | a part of Bavaria, and was ceded to Austria 
the E side of dstone bay. It extends upwards | treaty of Teschen in 1779. It was restored to Bay: 
of 2m, N and §, but is proportionally narrow. ria in 1810, but retained only till 1815. In that year 
INNISRUSH, a village in the p. of Tamlaght- | also the quarter of the Hausruck, which Bonaparte 
O’Creilly, co, Londonderry. Pop. 108, i 
| INNISTIOGUE, a parish and town of co. Kilken- 
| my. Area 9,741 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,221; in 
| 1851, 2,559. The surface extends along the r. bank 
of the Nore, here a broad and tidal stream.—The 
town, formerly a par]. burgh, is situated on the W bank 

































stored for an equivalent, and annexed to this circle, 
so that at present its extent is 1,270 sq.m., with | 
200,000 inhabitants. The chief towns are Braunau || 
and Scharding. The § division of this district, lying | 











towards the duchy of Salzburg, is intersected 
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|| of the Nore, 44 m. SE of Thomastown. Pop. 725. | eral chains of mountains covered with wood; but the 
INNISTU an island of co. Mayo, 44 m. NNE | tracts on the banks of the Danube and the Inn are — 
| of Innisboffin, and 6 m. W of the nearest mainland. | fertile and well-cultivated, producing wheat, barley, 





and flax, and having extensive pastures. 
INNY, a river of the NW of Leinster. Tt. 
from Lough Sheelan, and falls into the head 
extreme E expansion of Lough Ree, after a S and’ 
course of 24m. Much of the upper part of its 
is through a flat, tame, boggy country; but the 
part is through a district not only rich and beautiful, 
but rendered classic by association with the names 
and writings of Oliver Goldsmith and Maria Edge- 
worth.—Also’a rivulet of co. Kerry, rising among 
the lofty mountains on the E border of the barony 
of Iveragh, and flowing W about 12 m, to the head 
of Ballinskelligs-bay. ig 
INNYCOTTA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Berar, belonging to the Nagpore rajah, and.situ- 
ated on the E bank of the Wurda river, 47 m, SSW 
of Nagpore. mA ha 
TINOWLODZ, or INOwLADISLAW, & Vi 
land, in the gov. of Masovia, 16 m. 8 of Raya, 
Pilica. iy 
INSARA, a town of European Russia, in the 
of Penza, at the confluence of the Issa and the 
sara, 278 m. ESE of Moscow. Pop. 4,780. There 
are iron works here. _ 
INSCH, a parish in the Garioch district of Aber- - }} 
deenshire, skirted by the Urie water on the N. Area 3} — 
7,500 acres. Pop. in 1881, 1,838; in 1851, ae fe 
INSCRIPTION (Pornr), a sandy point on 3 
island in Australia, in S lat. 17° 6’ 50”, E long. of 
Port Essington 7° 28’ 30”. pee cp 
INSELBERG, a mountain of Germany, a 
forest of Thuringia. Alt. 3,300 ft. above . 
INSHENE, a village of Upper Egypt, on the 1. 
bank of the Nile, 9 m. S$ of Dendera. Asal: ; 
INSHILLA, a small sea-port on the E coast of 
re, i 108 m. 8 of Tunis. : i WY \ 
SINGEN, a e village o! avaria, 
circle of Franencia don, 5 of Rothenburg. 
INSKIP, a township of St. Michael 
shire, 74 m. NW of Preston. 
INSKOLKALA, a fortress of Asiatic 
the gov. of Kolivan, 40 m. SW of Busk, — 
INSMING, a commune of France, ae 
Meurthe, cant. of Albestroff, 20 m, 
on eae aa 
> & town | 
of Gumbinnen, on the river Inster, at its 
with the Angerapp, 50 m. E of Konigsh 
Prados 1 thay eclseeny 
Pp in the, 


Its length is 2} m.; its breadth 1 m. It consists 
| chiefly of slate rock. { 

| INNOWRAZLAU, or JunG-Bresiav, \a small 
town of Prussian Poland, in the gov. and 26/m. ESE 
of Bromberg. © Pop. 5,660, nearly one-half of whom 
are Jews. It has some trade in woollens, and is the 
seat of a board for the superintendence of mines of 
saltpetre in the neighbourhood. 

INNSBRUCK, Inspruce, or Inspruck, [i%. e. 
| ‘Bridge of the Ivn,’) the capital of the Tyrol, situ- 
| ated at the confluence of the Sill and the Inn, 62 
; m.S of Mynich, 84 m. WSW of Salzburg, and 84 
| m.NNE of Trent; at an alt. of 566 metres=619 
| yds. above sea-level. Its pop. in 1845 was 12,800. 
| Itmay be called a handsome town, although it has 

but one broad principal street, in the centre of which 

, stands a full-length and exalted figure of the Virgin. 

Its public edifices, more remarkable however for size 

than elegance, are the government-house, the town- 

house, the opera, the arsenal, and the barracks. The 
only buildings of taste are the’small chapel erected 

—— Theresa to the memory of her husband, 

cis I., on the spot where he suddenly expired, 

* and the great hall, the former residence of the princes 
“of Tyrol. In the church of the Franciscans is a 
magnificent cenotaph, erected to the memory of the 
emperor Maximilian, with 28 bronze statues of mem- 
bers of the house of Austria. A university was 
founded here in 1672, but afterwards suppressed, and 
its place supplied by a lyceum or academy. It was, 

however, re-established in 1826; and in 1842 had 24 

professors, and 416 students, and possessed a library 

of 40,000 vols. The transit from Germany to Italy 
is considerable. The. chief manufactures are silk, 
woollen, linen, and muslin goods, leather, glass, and 
cutlery. The artisans excel in wood-carving. The 

Annthal, or valley in which I. stands, one, of the larg- 
* est of those formed by the Northern Alps, and also 
the pi ue, is about 30 m. in length; its 
breadth in the neighbourhood of I. is about 3 m. 
» The river washes one of the sides of the town, and 
from a suburb of considerable extent. 
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nall plain about 3 m. in nh | 
richly cultivated, and girdl 

all town of Piedmont, on the 1, bank 

egiore, 30 m. N of Novara, 14 m. 

] ina eg e country, called the 

4 sca. It is noted chiefly for its bleaching 
id and dye-houses. Pop. 3.743. 

ui ODAGQUA, a town no Naples, in the prov. 

Ultra 2da, 4m. SW of Sulmona. Pop. 


WOOD, a patish ee ns 4 m. SW of 

eh Area 617 acres. Pop. 
V nipeslsh of 0) Anise, pea diateatces 
in 1881, 953; in 1851, 900, It contains the 
of In and Invermore. Lough Larne 
its E, and the Larne river its N boundary.— 
in co. Mayo. on the E shore of 

“m, NE of Belmnllet.—Also a 
Scotto co, Donegal, 74. m. E of 

“the villages of Port and 

Area 36,810 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
10,582. About one third of the 
arable; the remainder is heathy up- 
and wild irreclaimable mountain. 

} , the principal eminence, is 1,490 ft. in 

‘and forms part of a great chain which extends 

Yi Ben A sientic ahout 20 m. E, and then deflects 

-Erne.—The Inver issues from a 
a the top of a mountain at the E extremity of 
gers headlong oyer the side of the moun- 

i ‘a cataract called the Grey Mare’s Tail, and 

wont 6 m. SW to the head of Inver-bay.— 

may be regarded as entering between 
nt on the K, and St. John’s cape on the 
are 5 m.asunder., It Co eagimea the land 
and forms a ing-ground.—The 

‘Inver, situated at its head, is dependent 

m fishing at the bar of the Inver. he v. of 

is situated on ~ W side of the bay, 

: Saver. 
Locn), a small att of the sea, on the 
f Satherlan near the promontory 
‘z ver or Lochinver is a 


inburgh. 
the centre of the S 
ire, intersdcted by the Dundee 
yy: Pop. in 1801, 820; in 1851, 


on the § bank 
ty the pnp seat of 
lag maid 
corner, a high 
Ps gpm rae staircase and sa 
wer founded ak 3 or aes 
was gg in W748, and is of a * 
slate brought from the other side of the “a which ) 
is extremely soft, but will, in all probability, long 
stand the effects of the weather. ee ofa * 
lh colour; a shower of 
black, but a gleam of the sun restores itso 
od col our. 
VEN, a parish partly in Mora: 


stretching from the river Spey to the borders’ of 


‘Aberdeenshire, but chiefly in Banffshire. Its length 
is about 20 m.; breadth from 4 to 9 m. Pop. in 
1831, 2,648; in 1851, 2,714. The river Livet batho 
sects sp ma rising from numerons sources within 


its limifs, and flowing NW through the celebrated 

Glenlivét, which occupies a considerable portion of 

its surface, to the Aven, whence the name Inveraven 

is derived. The Aven, however, only skirts the pa- 

rish on the W in its course to the Spey, which runs 
across the NW boundary. 

INVERCHAOLAIN, a parish in the district of 
Cowal, in Argyleshire, about'l5 m.in — length, 
and 8 m. in greatest breadth; bounded on the SW 
by the E. Kyle of Bute, tind intersected for 8 m. by 
Loch Striven. A ridge of mountains rises with a 
steep ascent all along the coast. In some places 
there are small flat fields nigh the shore; but, for the 
most part, the ascent from the sea is immediate. 
Pop. in 1801, 626; in 1881, 596; in 1851, 474 

IN VERESK, a ‘parish i in "the extreme NE of Edin- 
burghshire, skirting on’the N the frith of Forth. 
Along the shore stretches a broad belt of pleasant 
downs, formed by the subsidence of the sea, and only 
a few feet above the level of high water, furnishin, 
a charming field for the favourite exercises of golt 
and walking. Behind this plain the surface rises in» \ 
a slow ascent of verdant fields and highly ‘sail 
soil, sending up across the SW projection the’ 
of Fallside and Carberry, 540 be above sea-level. 
The river Esk, combining just at the point of enter- 
ing the p. the waters of the N, Esk and the 8.1 
bisects the p. into considerably un 
beautifully winding course north’ a to the sea 
tween Musselbung and Fisherrow. The cel 
Pinkie-burn rises a little SE of Inveresk 
flows first N and chou NW % tha tak, bereee 
selburgh and the sea. Little more than 1 
length of course, it derives all its interest from hi 
rical association with the disastrous battle to 
it gave narfe. Coal, of remarkable ag; 
ness of seam, stretches bencath: 
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file leading from , across Stratherrick, itito | « 
Strathnairn, ’ hast 

INVERGORDON village in Ross-shire, in the 
p- of Rosskee the N side of the frith of Gro: |: 


marty, over W there is-a regular ferry to Inver- : poli rictavia, 8 
m, SSW. romarty, m. WSW of El 


breckie. It has a ‘ery harbour, having 16 ft. water V 9 

at spring-tidgs, and 13 ft. at neap; and a fine sandy | m, WNW of Aberdeen, and 1564 m. NNW of Ed 
=. -Its site is on both banks—chiefly the r. 
—of the river Ness, from a $ to 1} m. above its « 




















shore, where vessels may safely deliver their cargoes. 


It is 12 m. from Dingwall. ° ; : 
INVERGOWRIE, a village pleasantly situated at e into that long sweep of marine waters which, 
the head of a little bay pave by the influx of I. | inward from this point, is called the Beauly frith or 
burn to the frith of Tay, in the p, of Liff, Forfar- | loch, and dates s assigned a community of name. 
shire, 24. m. W of Dundee, and 194 m. E of Perth. 
INVERKEILOR, a parish nearly in the centre of 
' the maritime district of Forfarshire, bounded on the 
} Eby the German ocean. Area 6,100 Scottish acres. 
| Keilor burn, from which the p. has its name, rises 
on the S boundary, and flows 4 m. E to Lunan bay. 
''  _Juunan water comes in from the W, and falls into the 
' sea at Redcustle. The v. of L, situated near Lunan 
water, contains a pop. of 141, PopWof the p. 1,871. 
INVERKEITHING, a parish in Fifeshire, stretch- 
ing glong the shore of the Forth, about 4m. from E to 
W.. Atits E end# peninsula runs into the frith, at the 
extremity of which is N. Queensferry. Pop. in 1801, 
2,228; in 1831, 3,189; in 1851, 2,499.—The town of 
1 is situated at the E end of the p., on an eminence 
overlooking the bay which bears its name, and 
chiefly consists of a main street of considerable 
length, and several lanes diverging from it, with a 
number of houses fronting the harbour. A lazaretto 
is built on the point of the bay opposite the town. 
|, Asa royal burgh it is of great antiquity. The cor- 
porate-revenue’is about £500. The burgh joins with 
Dunfermline, Stirling, Culross, and $. Queensferry, 
in sending a member to parliament. Pop. in 1851, 
| 1,814. The parliamentafyiand municipal constitu- 
1 in 1839-40. was 56; a 1Ms 9 - = har- 
ur is pretty good, though it might be greatly im- 
13 coast 200 tons Maite can load wal) sail 
|| from it at spring-tidesbut it is usually frequented by 
| Smaller vessels, There are at present 20 vessels: be- 
Jonging to it, yarying in bu rom 20 to.100 tons, 
which are chiefly employed “in. sthe coasting trade. 
A considerable number of foreign and English vessels 
load coal here. . 
INVERKEITHNIE, a parish in the shire of Banff, 
extending along the 8 bank of the Deveron about 6 
™. Pop. in 1801, 508; in 1831, 589; in 1851, 885. 
The rivulet Keithnie intersects it from S to N, en- 
































with the Moray frith. ree large openings, Bi 
basin of the Beau frith from the W,—that of t 
Moray frith from the NE,—and the divergent tert 
nation of the Glenmore-nan-Albin from the 
meet at the town and pour around it a rich 
ence of the beauties of landseape, and the ad 
tages of communication. Each outlet is be 
from the others, and each is beautiful; whethe B..4 
proceed towards Fort-George, or towards Moy, 

enter the valley of the Ness, or skirt the shores of 
Beauly frith. All the W town, and nearly all the ont- — 
skirts, as well as some of the interior of the E town, 
may at present compare in general neatness with any 
modern town of its size in the United kingdom. 
The public buildings, though possessing no remark- 
able features of elegance or beauty, are both credit- 
able and aati a suite of co. buildings, which 








crowns the Castle- and was erected at a cost of 
about £7,000, strongly arrest the eye of a stranger. 
On the NE side of Academy-street stands the Inver- 
ness academy, an extensive erection opened in 1792 
for the education of the families of the upper classes Rs: 
throughout the Northern Highlands. On the 1. bank © — 
of the Ness, 8 furl. above the old bridge, stands the. }}, 
infirmary of the northern cos., built in 1804, and in- 
cluding a Iunatic asylum. At two beautiful islets in 
the Ness, very nearly united, and lying about a mile 
above the town, two handsome suspension-bri 

have been flung across to connect them, the one with 
the r. bank, and the other with the 1. These islands 
have been tastefully cut into pleasure-walks, and va- 
riously beautified as public promenades. Remains 
of a vast fort which Oliver Cromwell built in 1652-7 
—one of the four which he constructed for checking 
and overawing Scotland—may be seen at the har- 
bour, 2 or 8 furl. above the mouth of the Ness. The — 
fort had accommodation for 1,000 men; but it soan- — }] 
noyed and chafed the Highland chiefs under the keen 
tering the Deveron neat the p.-church. administration of Cromwell, that at their request, and — 
INVERKIRKAG. See Assynr. in acknowl ent of their loyalty to the Stuarts, it” 
INVERLGCHY, a hamlet and castle on, the E | was destro’ immediately afters the Restoration. 















































































shore of Loch-Eil, 2 m. from Fort-William. The | L, though “possessing maity advantages for produc- {] — 
castle is a building, with routid towers | tive industry, has but inconsiderable manufactures. « iW 
at the angles, measuring 30 yds. every way within | A white and coloured linen thread manufacture, %). _ 
the walls. Near this place the celebrated marquis of | which at the end» of last cent. had its seat in the 1 4 
Montrose signall eated the Campbells under the | burgh, and was ramified over the northern cos., and F t 
marquis of Argyle, in February 1645. ° employed about 10,000 persons, has almost wholly ‘ 
INVERNESS, a parish in the shire of Inverness, | disappeared before the energetic competition of pa 
bounded on the NE by the Bea d the Moray | towns of Forfarshire. A hemp factory within, the ge 



































friths, Its length from NE to is 14 m.; its | area of Cromwell's fort employed 50 
average breadth 2$'m, It may be considered as the | 1,000 persons, but now employs at most 
NE portion of th glen of Caledonia. On the | coarse clothing, and tartan and plaids 
S the surface ri m elevation of about 400 ft.; | land market, are woven in the town; 


poe aa ae hi = and a ericlt 3 hapa dice, Sty oe 8 few years 
8. ev n Tach ess above, vel a spirit of terprise. Malting was _ 
anit 46 ft. Th t-tine ‘ hee: sr a a chief ‘canployment in the tae 


The riy ; anciently a large share in the limited com- 
merce of Scotland. several centuries 
us to the Union, it was the adopted home ; 
isited. by Gana 


The most remarkabl Tom 
feign traders, or was visit 















clevation from the channel of the river 250 ft. ‘The 
clevation of Craig-Phadvie from the sea-level is 435 
®. The number of arable acres in the p. is cal- 


‘own, on the W side Of the fiver, a bea’ ‘isolated 

mount, whose length is 1,984 ft.; breadthi176 ft.; and y 
merchants; and it condueted, with the ports. 
land and other parts of northern continental. 





an extensive trade in ski an¢ 
ug 












































duce dnautiblctares inhabitants distinguished themselves after the Revolution 

a alts pt a poate. a enthaslastc and bold attachment to both Prelacy an Jacobian 
well as the Westérn and the Northern islands, looked Paw, 5 eat eee ne Se eee ee neler me wg = 
to it as the only mart for their commodities, and the | of Culloden, the town had the distinction, and reaped the bitter 


" ; ards of the virtual capital of the: losin i 
only depot whence they could obtain the produce of en anys ha poss - - ao Panes, me 


other lands. But during the effluxion of the former of the 16th of August 1816; and a men 
half of last cents, the Highlanders of the western and | river Neasin January 1849. aaa tame an 
southern districts found their way by agents to Glas- 
‘ow, and adopting it as a superior market, abandoned | INVERNESS-SHIRE, the most extensive and 
Ets the incompetent support of the infertile nofth. | by far the“iiost mountainous county in Scotland; 
In its custom-house district, which extends from the ; bounded on the N by Ross-shire and part of the 
mouth of the Spey to the Dornoch frith, there were, | Moray frith; on the E by the shires of Elgin, Moray, 
in 1881, 142 vessels of aggregately 7,104 tons; and | and Aberdeen; on the S by Perth and Argyle; and 
in 1850, 149 under 50 tons, and 90 above that ton- | on the W by the Atlantic ocean. A small insulated 
‘nage; aggregate of the 239 vessels, 11,279 tons. The | district, between the shires of Banffand Moray, con- 
“number of sailing-vessels that entered inwards in | taining Cromdale and Inverallen, is annexed to it; 
1850 was 965 = 61,219 tons; and 172 steamers= | and several of the Hebrides are politically attached 
41,061 tons. About one-third of the vessels, and | to thisco. The mainland extends in length from the 
about one-half of the tonnage, belong to the town. | point of Arasaig on the W, to the point of Ardersier 
Steam-vessels sail every 10 days to London; once | on the E, where Fort-George is built, about 92 m, ; 
a-week to Aberdeen and Leith; and twice a-week to | its greatest breadth, from the ferry of Ballachulish to 
Glasgow and places intermediate along the route of the | the boundary of Strathglass, is nearly 80m. Play- 
Caledonian and the Crinan canals. From I. and its | fair estimates the superficies of the continental «part 
vicinity, including Beauly and Easter Ross, between | of ‘this co., exclusive of lakes, at 2,904 sq. m., or 
80,000 and 40,000 quarters of wheat are annually | 1,858,560 acres. ‘To this approximation must be 
shipped for London and Leith; and within its custom- | added 182 sq. m., or 84,480 acres, for the lakes. 
house district about 100 cargoes of mixed goods from | The surface of the islands attached to this co. is equal 
these ports and Aberdeen are annually debarked. | to 1,150 sq. m., to which we may add 59 sq. m. of 
A great trade ‘is conducted also along the Caledonian | insular lakes—making 1,209 sq. m., or 773,760 acres. 
canal, and disgorges most of its proceeds at the basin | The total superficies of the whole county, continental 
near the town. See article CaLpponran’ CanaL.— | and insular, is thus 2,716,810 acres. It contained, in 
Three harbours, all small, but good and easily acces- | 1801, including its islands, 74,292; in 1811, 78,336 
sible, have at different periods been constructed in | inhabitants: in 1821, 90,157; in 1831, 94,797, 
the Ness; the lowest admitting vessels of 250 tons | whereof 44,510 were males, and 50,287 females; in 
burden, and the others vessels of 200 tons. At the | 1841, 97,799, in 19,194 inhabited houses; and in 
Caledonian canal wharfs, within a mile of the town, | 1851, 96,328, of whom 44,648 were males, and 51,680 
large ships may receive and deliver cargoes, and in | females. Tee increase per cent. in 50 years, from 
Kessock roads they have safe and excellent anchor- | 1801 to 1851, has been 32,that for all Scotland being 
age, The amount of customs collected at the port | 78. The annual rate of increase within the same 
in 1850 was £5,008. At the July wool and sheep | period of 50 years has been 0°56, that for all Scot- 
fair of L, the principal sheep-farmers throughout the | land being 1:16. The numbe¥f families employed 
north of Scotland are met by the sheep-dealers of | in agriculture, in @831) was 9,892; in trade and 
southern counties, and by wool-staplers and agents | manufactures, 2,753-—Theésreal landfrent was. esti# 
from England, and sell to them annually sheep and | mated, in 1811, at £70,530,sterling. The value of 
wool to the value of between £150,000 and £200,000. | assessed property, in 1815y).was £185,565, of which 
—I. has not yet shared in the advantages of the rail- | the proportion under entail was nearly one-half; in 
| way-system. The Northern railway is now extended, | 184 it was €181,292.—The shire comprises 35 
on the east coast, onwards to Aberdeen, from which | parishes. The number of parochial sch in 1834, 
|}. it has been proposed to carry the communication as | was 34, attended by 2,639 children, The number of 
- far as Inverness. Another line, to connect I. with | schools not parochial Was, 122, attended by 6,667 
» Ross-shire, by Beauly, Dingwall, and Tain, has been | children. 
projected; and also a line running to Elgin, and| Divisions, §c.] The divisions of thisco. are chiefly 
thence by Braemar and the Spittal of Glenshee, to | determined by natural boundaries. chaber com- 
Perth. prehends, that tract of country whose waters are dis- 
I, is a burgh of great antiquity. The corporation | charged into the Western ocean at Fort-William. 

revenue in 1838-9 was £1,985; in 1848-9, £1,930. | Moydart, Arasaig, 5. and N. Morar, and nina 
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The town is the seat of the eourts of assize for the | seem to belong, in an extensive acceptation, to 
Northern counties ; and unites with Forres, Fortrose, | aber. Glengarry is accounted a division; and 4 
‘and Nairn, in sending a member to parliament. | elg, Glenmoriston, Urquhart, Strathglass, and Aird, 
Parliame constituency in 1839, 475; in 1849, | the yicinity of Inverness, the lordship of Petty, Ar- 
3 7 ay 3 of parl. burgh, in 1831, 9,663; in 1841, | dersier, Stratherriek, the braes of Strathnairn and of 
11,575; in 1851, 12,798, ne Strathdearn, and the lordship of Badenoch, are all 


accounted divisions the co, These 
‘The town of I, is invested with a fictitious fivisione sin aang ue ea ale 


leys watered by a river and com- 
Prhevied within : ne of opposite hills. 
E any ine 
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? 
ire. The rivers, flowing be- 
‘of these el mountains, meet 
md discharge their streams into the 
alley, as a common reservoir, and 
sochy, which falls W, and Loch-Oich and 
which fall NE: See these articles. But 
trate back’ these parallel ranges 
of mo 18 for several miles, either to the r. or to 
the 1, we find other rivers, which flow in a direction 
opposite to the former, and take their course away 
from the great vaaiys of the canal. This range of 
ty ar und between the Great valley and 
the Atlantic, is the highest. and wildest throughout 
‘all the forbidding surface of this co., and has got the 
name of ‘the rough bounds.’ It extends from the 
head of Moydart, which joins the co. of Argyle, to 
Glensheil in Ross-shire—a distance of 70 m. or more. 
There descend from this general range of elevated 
land, fiye or six lines of lower but very rugged 
ground, which penetrate into the Atlantic, and form 
so many bold promontories on that shore. It is a 
igular feature in the complexion of this country, 
“that the lower grounds are in many places covered 
with n heath growing on a poor soil; while the 
ae mountains are in many instances clad 
) a Tich carpet ofgre@iy grass, springing from a 
fertile mellow earth. vartling down the N side of 
Loch-Ness, a person of any taste must be struck 
with the beauty of the noble sheet of water, nearly 2 
m. broad, which es away before him for a 
distance of nearly 24m. The sides present a con- 
tinued line of holt rocky ‘rising immediately 
the lake ‘to the “mountains, without 
any on either hand, mgt.” at Invermbris- 


and atFoyers. ‘These lofty banks 


es of earth incumbent Bpon rock, and 


for copse of various kinds. In the 
whieh lies E fromthe Great canal, 

8 of varions degrees of sinuosity, 

sir waters to the German ocean. 
och-Laggan we arrive at high ground, 
s te in the same manner as at 

m on the side of the Caledonian ca- 
ding their course to the Atlantic, and 
German ocean, The rivers Pattack 
almost parallel to each other for the 
_and yet the former, after joining the 
d into the Western sea; while 
waters with the Spey, flows 

ocean. The Spey de- 


notes taken by Dr. Robertson 
communications, it is stated tl 
verary, and Greenock are the mo 

of any towns in Scotland. In 

Account it is stated that the aber | 
days at the Inverness end of the Great glen is’ 
= ae soe at Fort-William at the other 

of the glen.—A very great proportion of 

is covered with heath When Dr. 

some were of opinion that 89 parts out of + 
surface of this co. were clad with its rw 
The dominion of the heath is, however, daily 
ground before the progress of agri ; 
industry of the inhabitants. A con 

the surface is under wood; munch of it is 3 

nearly as much is covered with water. Clay 
pure state, is but a small proportion of th H 
Along the river Beauly, near its confluence with | 
sea, and on the side of the frith of that name, 

is a certain extent of a rich blue clay; and about ~ 
Inverness, and down the border of the Murray frith, 
where creeks and bays abound in whith the 

ebbs and flows very gently, some small fields. 
clay soil present themselves. Haugh is 

to be met with, and the fields of it are far 

tensive than any other valuable soil 

In Badenoch, from Kinrara on the 

where the Spey descends from the hill of 

rick,—-a tract of more than 20 m.—l 

almost without interruption, on both 

river. The head of every loch or arm of the 1 
the W coast, where they. receive their ve. 
brooks from the valleys behind, have less or more 
of this kind of soil, all the way from Moydart to 
Glenelg. Loam, properly so called, is Sand 


and gravel form part of the soil in a f 
places. Strathnairn, and articnlany ti 


so far as they are within this co., “abound with 

light free soil: a great proportion Str: 5 
and of Badenoeh is of this complexion. il, ne: 7 
to a sandy or gravelly soil, is the most ¢ \ 
and, if the mountains are taken jnto ac ; 

proportion. of till exceeds ull the other ta 

together. Moss, moor, and heathy gr 

opinion of some intelligent persons, as 

ticed, covers two-thirds of the shire. If 

only be arable land, there are prob 

of the remaining parts covered with 

bent on moss or a till bottom. Almoi 

mosses of this country are situated on 1 

more or less elevated above thé general 
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a window, penetratin ie erie rie Most of the | the castle of Braemar; thence by the E side of the 
shnatainn aie : granite, which, | water of Clunie, fill within abont 1 m. of well. 
according to Willan isthe most beantiful of any Siem Pele eee Dee ee ‘shall proceed 
dh the WEA. In the p. of Kingussie a rich vein of | either by a hollow on et of Cairnwell and 
Wiser Aine distpracet nied atten ted to be wrought, | the Spittal of Glensh aickisiiiel eid fhe 
but without success; in other places veins of lead, | Loch of Lowes, to.the seh ich it will cross below 
containing silyer, have been observed. Tron-ore has | Dunkeld, and thence Aughtergaven to 
also been. ‘found, but not in sufficient te ie join the Midland railway, about 4 m. north of Perth ; 
e 


to 
render it an object of manufacture. In the is ied 
are several valuable minerals: 

; —The mountains and forests are inhabited by Nerds 

of red and roe deer, which here roam in safety, in 

recesses impenetrable to man; the alpine and com- 
mon hare, and other game, ate also abundant. 

Towns, Roads, §c.] I. contains one royal burgh, 

} ilaanvernen, and several small villages. The Gaelic 

is the language of the people on the N, W, and S 

ers; but, in the neighbourhood of Inverness, the 

better sort use the English language. In the tract 

| lenmore, Fort-George, Fort- 


of the great vale or 
us, and Fort-William, were erected, as a 


Au 
| chain of forts across the island, after the events of 
| 1716 and 1745. By means of Fort-George on the 
j *£ all entrance up the Moray frith to Inverness was 
prevented; Fort-Augustus curbed the inhabitants 
1 midway; and Fort-William was a check to any at- 
tempts on the W. Detachments were sent from 
these — to Inverness, to Bernera, opposite to 
the and to Uastle-Donart in the isle of 
Mall The military roads in this co., made by the 
| soldiers under General Wade, are executed with 
‘ 
‘ 






















great ml, and lead over mountains and through 

mosses and morasses which before were impassable 

to the lightest vehicle. The military roads main- 

tained in repair are: Ist, the Badenoch road, from 

Tnverngss through Badenoch to Dalwhinnie, and 

further to the borders of Perthshire, reckoned at 52 

’ m.; 2d, the Boleskine road, from Inverness to Fort- 
Augustus, 33 m.; where a road, 30 m. in extent, 

turning to the left over Corryarrick, reaches Dal- 

whinnie, and joining the Badenoch road enters 

Perthshire by a road originally military; 3d, the 

road from Fort-Augustus to Fort-William, and far- 

ther to Ballachulish ferry, réckoned at 45 m. ; 4th, 

from Inverness another military road passes along 
the shore to the entrance of the Beauly frith at 
Fort-George, and with its offset-roads to the east- 
ward is reckoned at 16 m.—The magistrates of In- 
verness in recently memorializing the Lords of the 
ome Boge a survey and investigation of the most 
e lines of railway to 1, snggest that “a 

@ of railway communicating with the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh railway at Falkirk, midway between 
these cities; extending, by Stirling, through the val- 
ley of the and down the valley of the Earn, to- 
wards Perth; thence through Strathmore, by Forfar 
and Brechin, to Aberdeen; from that city, through 
the centre of the agricultural district of Buchan, 
‘by the valley of the Ythan, to Banff; and 
Prey the coast, + meaner Elgin, and 
to Inverness,—would form the main trunk 


















or it will take she E. side of Cairnwell and the § 

of Glenshee, and proceed by Glenshee and the bridge 
of Cally and Rattray to sige eg and thence to 
join the Midland at Cupar-Angus. Numerons roads 
and bridges have been formed, under the tion 
of the Parliamentary commissioners, through every 
district of this extensive shire. See our eral 
article Tur HigHranps.—The principal inhabitants 
of Inverness-shire are the clans of Forbes, Macintosh, 
Macpherson, Fraser, Grant, and Macdonald. 

History.) The earliest notice of the existence of the office of 
sheriff in this district, is about the middle of the 12th cent. It 
appears that the sheriffdom of I. comprehended, at that time, the 
whole of the kingdom to the N of the Grampians. The shire of 
Moray appears to have been disjoined from I. as early as the 
year 1263, The shires of Forres, and Nairn, and of Crombath or 
Cromarty, are mentioned in the regulations adopted for the goy- 
ernment of Scotland by Edward L, in 1804. ‘The erection of the 
sheriffdom of Moray, properly so called, took place in the reign, 
of James IL, and was, perhaps, the first material dismemberment’ 
of the shire of Inverness, The defeat of Haco, king of Norway, 
at the battle of Largs, in the middle of the 1th cent, had de- 
stroyed the power of the Norwegian monarchs over the Western 
isles; yet, under the Lords of the Isles, they continued indepen- 
dent till after the battle of Harlaw, in 1411, In the beginning of 
1476, John of the Isles was proscribed by act of parliament; and 
a powerful fleet and army being collected with a view to reduce 
him, he was persuaded to make his submission, surrendering the 
earldom of Ross, which was then declared to be unalienable from 
the Crown, and consenting to hold his insulay possessions of the 
king in future. Although the independence of this chieftain was 
thus destroyed, it does not appear that Argyle, Lochaber, or the 
Isles, were included in any sheriffdom until the beginning of the 
16th cent. At the Restoration, in 1660, the cos. of Argyle, Ross, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and Nairn, were all distinct from L The 
boundaries of Ross, however, were not finally settled until 1661; 
since which time, excepting the abolition of heritable Jurisdic- 
tions in 1748, there is no material alteration in the limits of the 
shire of Inverness. 

INVERURY, a parish, in Aberdeenshire, bounded 
by the river Urie on the N and E. Area about 4,000 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 788; in 1841, 2,020; in 1851, 
2,649.—In the SW part of the p., on the N bank of 
the Don, stands a building, occupied from 1799 till 
1829, as the Roman Catholic college of Aquhorties. 
The building i is handsome, and beautifully si 
but the college has been removed to Blairs in the 
county of Kincardine.—The royal burgh of L, in 
above parish, is a straggling village, with none 
the characteristics of a town, situated on the 
formed by the confluence of the Don and the 
about 15m. NW of Aberdeen. It joins with the 
district of burghs in returning a member to pari 
ment. Constituency, in 1889, 94; in 1848, 
pat and well-frequented cattle-markets are 


‘ 
“INVESTIGATOR ISLANDS, a group of is- 
lands in the S. Pacific, near the SW coast of Byre- 
land, South Australia. The princi 


eos 


He 


Urie, 


of the group, 
Flinder’s island, is in § lat. ag a, and E long. 
134° 20°. 

INVESTIGATOR STRAIT, a channel 
Pacific, which runs between the § part 
peninsula and Kangaroo island, and connects: 
Sar gull gp the: With ie eye cr 
is 17 leagues in length E by N and W by } 
m. in and : 
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